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S there any one, not wholly illiterate, who has not in the 
picture gallery of his mind, some historical scene or incident 
which sty out from the rest in brighter colours, with sharper 
outlines, with closer resemblance of life? It may be Leonidas 
holding the pass of Thermopylae against the Spartan bands; or 
the brave Horatius, when with 
“ Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind, 
o*. + he kept the bridge 
Tn the brave days of old.” 


Or the dauntless Boadicea, when, fired by the Druid bard's 
“ prophetic strains,” she 


“ Rush’d to battle, fought and died, 
Dying—hurl’d them at the foe.” 


Or the Saxon Alfred harping his simple ditties in the hostile 
Danish camp, or one or other of the thousand romantic 
incidents with which the pages of history are crowded. To us, 
one scene from modern history has always seemed unsurpassably 
heroic. It isa simple circumstance enough, with few outward 
accompaniments likely to enchain the fancy or arrest the lover 
of the picturesque. No pomp or circumstance of war surrounds 
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the actors in this little drama. No royal pageantry dignifies 
the event. No tragic element calls for the sympathetic tear. 
One sees on a cold November day a small brig tossed about by 
wintry gales sweeping desolately over the North Atlantic, 
Dark clouds rush angrily through the grey oppressive sky. 
The wild sea stretches round sailless and melancholy, as it has 
done for untold ages. No giant steamers then breasted those 
hostile surges. No friendly sail loomed up at times above the 
far horizon. That vessel was following an unknown track, and 
bound for an unknown shore. Small as she was, more than a 
hundred souls had found a home in that little ship for sixty-six 
days past. They had been buffeted by storm and swept by 
seas, driven from their course and drifted toward a coast where 
no European foot had ever trod. Yet as the strange in- 
hospitable land rises dimly out of the distant clouds, and as the 
end of their weary voyage draws near, the psalms of David are 
heard exultant above the howling winds and the hissing seas, 
and those stubborn pilgrims, whose ardour the sea’s vague terrors 
have been vain to quell, and whose faith has triumphed over the 
t mpest’s violence, with hopes unshaken and will unchanged, 


praise their God. It is of these people and their first experiences 
on that alien soil that we propose now to speak. At a time 
when the attention of people in this country is being so largely 


directed to the relations which subsist between England and her 
colonies, it surely cannot be without interest to look back to the 
period when the great work of Anglo-Saxon colonization first 
began. 

The year 1607 found ecclesiastical affairs in England confused 
and troubled. Protestantism was still in its feeble infancy. 
Religious freedom was as much a dream of hope as it had been 
in the reign of Mary. The Popedom was still supreme, but his 
holiness instead of being the Roman Pontiff was the English 
king. When Henry VIII. separated himself from the papacy, 
he did so only that the supreme power over all things and 
causes ecclesiastical as well as temporal, spiritual as well as 
material, might be vested in himself. He changed the relations 
of the Crown to the Church, not those of the Church to the 
people. He remained a Catholic at heart, cherishing the old 
ceremonial, and dying in full reliance upon its creeds. But 
during his reign there was no more real liberty of belief than 
there had been, The monarch ruled the faith of his people. 
He, and he only, held the right to order their mode of wor- 
ship; to appoint bishops, to prescribe rules of church go- 
vernment. He forbade the free perusal of the Bible, and 
granted the privilege, as a kingly boon, to merchants and to 
nobles. At his death but one link had been struck from the 
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chain of the Church fetters binding inexorably the English 
nation. Mary, as we all know, a zealous Catholic and a good 
Papist, sought to undo the little that her father had done. 
Then came Elizabeth, that “ bright occidental star,’ who was as 
bent upon being herself the Pope of the English Church as 
Henry had been. It is true she revised the Liturgy and 
abolished many of the more obnoxious ceremonials, but she 
retained in her heart a love of the Catholic ritual, and sought 
by the most rigorous measures to enforce conformity. Fearful 
of any menace to her throne, she took every mark of opposition 
to the creed she propounded as a denial of her supremacy and 
therefore as inimical to her crown. The Anglican Church 
might be reformed, its doctrines refined, its ritual simplified, 
but it was to be not less than the early church had been the 
Church and the only Church of the people. In those days of 
quickened thought the setting of any limits to man’s religious 
life began to be irksome. In a Jand where men had suffered 
torture and welcomed a death of agony rather than conform to 
the Church of Rome, there were sure to be men who would 
suffer like penalties for “conscience sake,” rather than conform 
to the Church of England. Once light the torch of liberty, and 
it blazes irrepressibly. No waters of affliction can quench it. 
No blast of oppression can extinguish that living flame. It 
comes to man in his seasons of darkness as an eternal revelation, 
the light of God shining constant in his illumined heart. So it 
was in England. The reformers of the Anglican Church strove 
in vain to set bounds to the work they had begun. They 
substituted for the idol they had torn down another in its place, 
and bade the people worship this form of their own creation. 
But it would not do, The new Church, grand as it might be in 
its fresh simplicity, beautiful as was its liturgy, solemn and most 
affecting as were its prayers, was ministered unto by priests who 
claimed equally with those of Rome, descent from Heaven and 
an exclusive commission for their office. They sanctioned no 
exercise of conscience, they allowed no liberty of thought. 
They, and they alone, were to be the dispensers, according to 
prescribed formule, of God’s great truth and God’s vast mercy. 
So it was that men who had read their Bibles in secret, and 
whose consciences condemned the forms submitted to them, 
and whose will revolted against the yoke imposed upon them, 
went into private places where they might worship their Maker 
as they would, or openly in their own churches expounded the 
truth as it was revealed to them in their hearts. In vain were 
commissions appointed to put a stop to these “pernicious 
heresies.” In vain did Elizabeth by heavy penalties and 


incessant persecution seek to put down these “ pestilent and 
Z2 
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stiffuecked disturbers” of her realm. In 1598 there were said 
to be 20,000 who frequented conventicles, and mighty efforts 
were made to root them out. It was proposed to deal out to 
them the measure dealt to the Huguenots in France and the 
Moors in Spain. Persons who absented themselves from public 
service for a month, without proper reason shown, were made 
liable to exile or to death. Two notable worthies, Barrow and 
Greenwood, were hanged at Tyburn for no other cause than that 
they dissented from the Church. Many of the persecuted fled 
to Holland, and for a time Independency was subdued amongst 
the people. But among the clergy the spirit of nonconformity 
spread continuously, and exhibited itself in the doctrines taught 
from the Church’s pulpits, 

We need not say what high hopes had been formed prior to 
the accession of James—the first English Stuart—regarding the 
probable establishment, during his reign, of religious liberty. 
A king of Puritan principles, brought up in a land of Puri- 
tans, and possessing considerable reputation as an enlightened 
theologian, would it was hoped inaugurate a better state of 
things. This hope was soon dispelled. The English hier- 
archy had likened his advent to the coming of a “Scottish mist.” 
They found in him, instead, a warm and genial ally. It was 
the old, old tale. He that gets power will keep it. Authority 
is sweet to all, but especially is it so to little minds, and no 
littler mind ever swayed the English sceptre than that which 
dwelt in the bosom of the conceited and pragmatic pedant— 
that “wonder of the world,” whose “singular and extraordinary 
graces "—they were so truly—are set forth in words of priestly 
adulation in the preface to our English Bible. 

“ No bishop, no king ;” were the favourite words of the royal 
controversialist, and his views upon matters ecclesiastical cannot 
be better or more pithily set forth than in his own words, 
uttered before the Conference, which he summoned as an act of 
regal grace, in response to the Millenary petition for a reform of 
certain ceremonies and abuses of the Church, presented to him 
by 800 Puritans, This celebrated gathering of all the leading 
divines and dignitaries of. the Church lasted four days, and was 
presided over by the king, to whom it afforded a tempting 
tield for the display of his polemical knowledge, and the exer- 
cise of his controversial skill, At the close, his Majesty said 
tersely— 

“ But as to the power of the Church in things indifferent, I will 
not argue that point with we but answer, as Kings in parliament, 
le Roi s’avisera, This is like Mr. John Black, a beardless boy, who 
told me the last Conference in Seotland, that he would hold conformity 
in doctrine, but that every man as to ceremonies was to be left to his 
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own liberty, but I will have none of that, I will have one doctrine, one 
discipline, one religion in substance and in ceremony. Never speak 
more to that point, how far you are bound to obey.” 


It having been proposed to grant certain powers of meeting, 
and of synodical action, we are told that the king broke out into 
a flame, and, instead of hearing the doctor's reasons, or com- 
manding his bishops to answer them, told the ministers they 
were aiming at a Scots presbytery— 


“ Which,” said he, “ agrees with monarchy as well as God and the 
devil. Then Dick and Tom, Will and Jack, shall meet, and at their 
pleasure censure both me and my Council. Therefore pray stay one 
seven years before you demand that of me, and if then you find me 
pursy and fat, and my windpipe stuffed, I will perhaps hearken to 
you, for let that government be up, and I am sure I shall be kept in 
breath, but till you find me lazy, pray let that alone.” 


Then, turning to the bishops, he put his hand to his hat, and 
said,— 

“My lords, I may thank you that these puritans plead for my 
supremacy, for if once you are out, and they are in place, I know what 
would become of my supremacy, for no bishop, no king. If this be all 
your party have to say,” he added, reverting to the Puritan doctor, 
“T will make them conform, or I will harry them out of this land, or 
else worse.” 


Nor was this threat an idle one, for in the year 1604, 800 
Puritan ministers “were silenced, imprisoned, or exiled.” 
Backed up by such a king, the clergy went on to the utmost 
lengths, establishing a censorship over the press, “denying 
every doctrine of popular rights,” and in their abject submission 
to the tyrannic monarch, subordinating parliament and Jaw and 
every human institution to his supreme will. 

Firm in their determination to resist conformity, yet hopeless 
of any concession on the part of king and prelacy, the Puritans 
looked for an asylum in some land where conscience might be 
obeyed and freedom enjoyed. Such a refuge they found in 
Holland, where liberty had been achieved and the Reformation 
established, much earlier and more thoroughly than in England. 
James had not been five years on the throne before the first 
notable exodus took place. For some time past men in the 
north of England had been ripening for the separation. Even 
before the death of Elizabeth many poor ails in Yorkshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and Lincolnshire, moved by their own con- 
victions, or, as they said, “enlightened by the Word of God,” 
formally severed themselves from the National Church, repu- 
diated all “ceremonies” as “monuments of idolatry,” protested 
against the “lordly power of prelates,” heeded no acts of 
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parliament, and “ rejecting the offices and callings, the courts 
and canons of bishops, and renouncing all obedience to human 
authority,” resolved— 

“Whatever it might cost them, to shake off the anti-christian 
bondage, and as the Lord’s free people to join themselves by a 
covenant into a Church estate, in the fellowship of the Gospel, to 
walk in all the ways which God had made known or should make 
known to them.” 

Thus was born the first Non-conforming Church. To this 
humble but earnest movement, begun by a few obscure and lowly 
Englishmen, may be traced all that vast and vital energy which, 
in these days, two and a half centuries later, contests with the 
National Church its hold over the people’s souls, and in its many 
organized developments of Congregationalism, Methodism, Bap- 
tistism, and the rest, does so much to sustain Christian activity and 
inculcate “ Bible principles” through the world-pervading Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

The quaint old town of Boston, in Lincolnshire, was the head- 
quarters of the Puritan Reformation. To this day patriotic New 
Englanders bend their footsteps thither as to a historic shrine. 
There an excellent pastor, “a man not easily to be paralleled,” 
the patriarch of the Pilgrim Fathers—the real founder of the 
New England States—one John Robinson, had gathered together 
a faithful non-conforming flock. After vainly striving, amidst 
constant interference, to worship God after their own simple 
fashion, this minister and chureh resolved to flee. It was no 
easy matter in those days to do this. One attempt was frustrated, 
and the leaders in it imprisoned. In the spring of 1608, Robinson 
and his companion, Brewster, with a party of grave, sad men, 
weeping women, and wailing children assembled secretly on a 
desolate heath near the mouth of the Humber and on the most 
dreary shore of Lincolnshire. The little vessel that was to convey 
them lay off the coast. One boatload of passengers was on its 
way to the ship, when a party of horsemen swooped down upon 
the remaining fugitives and took them captive. They were 
mostly women and children, whose loud lamentations made the 
scene exceedingly depressing. These poor wretches were taken 
before the magistrates, but their only offence being that they 
were going with their husbands and their fathers, the detention 
of such homeless and helpless captives seemed a bootless business, 
so they were released. And thus the Pilgrims left their unkindly 
fatherland. Modern colonists know how bad it is to leave the 
dear home-country, with all the fond ties, hallowed graves, loving 
hearts, and dearest recollections—bad enough even when friends 
are around you and no difficulty bars the way. How much 
more painful, then, must it have been to those first emigrants— 
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exiles rather—to be thus driven by persecution from their fathers’ 
homes, and by stealth to creep away with the law’s minions 
threatening them ; going they scarce knew whither, and having 
nought but faith to cheer them onward. 

The Dutch had no reason to regret the intrusion of these 
refugees into their midst. The exiles were hard-working men 
and good citizens. Most of them had been farmers at home, 
but in Holland they had to beeome mechanics, thus reversing the 
common experience of our modern colonists, who are mostly 
townspeople turned into farmers. Brewster, the ruling elder, 
took to printing. Bradford, the future Governor of Massachusetts, 
became a dyer. But their new home was not congenial to them. 
They disliked and could with difficulty acquire the language. 
National customs were different ; judged by their strict Bible 
standard, the Continental Sabbath (strange that this Puritanic 
reaction should prevail still) was a defiance of God’s command- 
ment. They felt as strangers in a strange land, and yearned 
mightily for England. ‘That love of country which the Anglo- 
Saxon colonist has ever since carried with him to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, was potent in their.bosoms. What an agent has 
this patriotic instinct of British men been in moulding the 
destinies of the New World! Call it narrow and clannish as we 
may, condemn it as ungenerous and illiberal as we can, we are 
nevertheless constrained to admit that the staunch fealty of 
expatriated Englishmen to their fatherland has worked wonder- 
fully for good wherever the Anglo-Saxon foot has trod or the 
Anglo-Saxon speech is heard. 

It has made that speech the language of the world. It has 
stamped with the lasting impress of English liberty the political 
institutions of forty rising States. It has checked the ardour of 
the demagogue and curbed the rashness of the reformer in lands 
Where power was impotent to punish and authority was in- 
effectual to restrain. It has planted homes on distant shores 
and filled them with fond and loyal hearts. It has sanctified the 
marriage tie and elevated the parental relation. It has repro- 
duced home industries and has kindled commercial enterprise in 
colonial lands. It has founded and fostered a free press and 
given a world-wide empire to English literature. Above all it 
has established liberty of conscience and left men free to worship 
as they list. And it has done this not in one country merely, 
or in one zone; not merely amidst the pine forests, by the sea- 
like streams, or on the wide prairies of America, but on the vast 
pasture lands of Southern Africa, in the hot plains and the 
ancient cities of Hindostan, along the far coasts of Australia and 
New Zealand, and amongst many islands of the sea, Eng- 
lish patriotism has done its work, and the fidelity of English- 
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men to the inheritance of their fathers is recognised as a natural 
virtue. 

So longing once more to live, nominally at any rate, under 
their country’s government, the Pilgrims cast their eyes round 
for another home. In those days there was scant choice of 
localities, for the Cape and the Australias were unknown lands, 
The New World, to which the eyes of Europe had lately been 
directed by the glowing stories of Raleigh and the daring deeds of 
Drake, naturally had the preference. There the spell of mystery 
was added to the charm of freedom. There, in those deep 
western woods, with their strange garb of autumnal colour, 
extending no one knew whither, was unfettered liberty and 
unbounded elbow-room. To a religious-minded people, steeped 
in Biblical lore and guided in their conduct by Scriptural 
traditions and examples, the idea of wending their way to a new 
land to possess it in the Lord’s name came with irresistible force. 
They, like the children of Israel, were sojourners upon alien soil. 
True, they had left the house of bondage, but they were yet in 
the vale of bitterness. Yonder was their Canaan, not promised, 
indeed, but easily to be won and peopled for the Lord’s purposes, 
The sea was their wilderness ; the Bible, and the faith it taught, 
their pillar of fire. No wonder, then, that they were stirred by 
“a hope and inward zeal of advancing the kingdom of Christ in 
the remote parts of the New World.” 

In 1620 King James, with a generosity that was characteristic 
of the time, though by no means of the man, granted to a 
company of forty of his subjects, many of them persons of birth 
and influence, all the country lying along the eastern shore of 
America, between the fortieth and forty-eighth degrees of north 
latitude, and virtually extending back to the Pacific Ocean. 
This enurmous and unprecedented grant represented a territory 
more than a million square miles in extent, and capable of sup- 
porting a population of two hundred millions. With it went the 
most entire power of control and disposal. Nothing was reserved. 
The crown made over this gigantic monopoly without any con- 
tingent right whatever. Before it had been granted, however, 
other claimants, whose only title was possession, had occupied 
the scene, and what on the face of it seemed an arrangement 
fraught with wrong, injustice, and evil, became through the 
operation of a small band of Puritans, the instrument of incal- 
culable good not only to America but to the world. 

In 1617 a deputation of the Pilgrims went to England for the 
purpose of obtaining from the Virginia Company, which had 
obtained and partly used, a grant somewhat similar to that just 
described, a concession allowing them to live as a distinct body 
in the more northern portion of the province. The messengers 
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failed, however, to get a direct agreement. They then besought 
the King to grant them liberty of religion under his broad seal, 
but in this they also failed. King James admitted that their 
proposed avocation—that of tishermen—was a good and apostolic 
one, but he was not inclined to concede unnecessary rights or 
immunities. All, therefore, that could be then obtained in England 
was a tacit understanding that they would not be interfered 
with, and with this, and this alone, they set, sail. 

It may interest our readers to describe the financial arrange- 
ments under which the Pilgrims started. As may well be con- 
ceived, they had no spare capital. American fisheries, however, 
were just then a favourite form of enterprise, and London 
merchants were found ready to advance money for the equip- 
ment of the company. Each emigrant’s services were valued at 
10., and formed part of the capital stock. All profits were to 
be reserved until the end of seven years, when the whole 
amount, and all houses and land, gardens and fields, were to be 
divided among the shareholders according to their respective 
interests. This was, of course, a very one-sided arrangement, 
but it is no novel thing, even in modern times, for schemes of 
emigration to be projected by capitalists in which the lion’s 
share of any advantage that may accure will fall to the lot of 
the wealthy drones. Although, therefore, the London speculator 
who risked 100/. would receive ten times more than the man 
who gave up his life and energies to the undertaking, the 
absence of any restriction upon civil rights or upon religion 
was held to counterbalance that drawback. For, as Robinson 
said, 

“ We are well weaned from the delicate milk of the mother country, 
and inured to the difficulties of a strange land: the people are indus- 
trious and frugal. It is not with us as with men whom small things 
can discourage.” 


So on the 22nd of July the Pilgrim Fathers started from 
Delft Haven. It was a solemn and affecting time. Two 
vessels, the largest being the Mayflower, a brig of 180 tons 
burthen, the other the Speedwell, had been chartered to convey 
the emigrants. We are told that before they started the 
brethren that stayed at Leyden, with the brave Robinson at 
their head, after much praying and feasting, let their compatriots 
go. There was much psalmody and more weeping as these 
companions in exile separated. They had already fasted, and 
with “strong strivings of the Spirit besought guidance from the 
Lord.” Then came the farewell words of Robinson, words so 
full of lofty aspiration and independent thought, that we make 
no apology for giving them here :— 
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“T charge you before God and His blessed angels that you follow 
me no farther than you have seen me follow the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his Holy Word. 
I cannot sufficiently bewail the condition of the reformed Churches, 
who are come to a period in religion, and will go at present no further 
than the instruments of their reformation. Luther and Calvin were 
great and shining lights in their times, yet they penetrate not into the 
whole counsel of God. I beseech you remember it; ’tis an article of 
your Church covenant, that you be ready to receive whatever truth 
shall be made known to you from the written Word of God!” 


Thus solemnly admonished, the Pilgrims set their faces west- 
ward. ‘I'wice they have to put back. Both times it is the 
smaller vessel, the Speedwell, that causes the delay. At last the 
captain of that ship, far too small for the wintry navigation of 
those storm-swept seas, confesses himself discouraged by the 
enterprise ; asserts that his vessel is unfit for the work assigned 
her, and abandons the expedition. Alone, therefore, the May- 
jlower, after a brief detention at Plymouth, ventures across the 
ocean, One hundred passengers are aboard her, of whom forty 
are men, the rest are women and children. We have no ample 
record of the voyage, or of the incidents which marked it. 
Imagination may picture as it likes the experiences of the 
Pilgrims while at sea. From the 6th of September to the 9th 
November, they were out of sight of land. The Atlantic is bad 
enough at all seasons, but during the early months of winter it 
is especially tempestuous. Familiarity, in these days, deprives 
the sea of half its terrors. The arts of modern navigation, and 
the skill of naval architects, have made ocean travel far less 
perilous and irksome than it used to be. But in the year 1620 
seamanship was yet in its infancy. Barely a century had the 
magnetic needle tempted mariners into mid-ocean. That great 
western ocean track which now is thronged by racing steam- 
ships and flying clippers, was then unmapped and unfollowed. 
The Mayflower, possibly, might be the only vessel afloat at the 
time between the two continents. Fancy may well conjure up 
sleepless nights and weary days passed by those storm-tost 
voyagers. But their brave hearts welcomed the bitter trial as a 
test of their endurance and a new baptism of their faith. The 
prize they sought was worth far more than a few months of 
mere fleshly affliction. : 

At daybreak of the 9th November the hopes of the Pilgrims 
were gratified. The first English colonists, the first citizens of 
New England, they beheld for the first time the land of their 
choice. Bleak and cheerless as the sandy dunes of Cape Cod 
now seem to the visitor, they were to the strangers what the 
Judean heights were to the Israelites. They pronounced the 
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country before them to be “agoodly land and wooded to the 
brink of the sea,” and said “it caused us to rejoice together and 
praise God that had given us again to see land.” Under all 
circumstances they never forgot their profession or their God. 
We can easily understand how fresh and pleasant even the 
bleakest shore would seem to their seaworn minds. The first 
glimpse of land after a long voyage is ever a kind of ecstasy ; 
how peculiarly so to people who saw in it a spiritual asylum as 
well as an earthly home. 

It had been the Pilgrims’ purpose to settle in Virginia, and 
they desired to reach the Hudson, where New York now stands. 
But foul winds drove the Mayflower northward, and the land 
they first made was on the coast of Massachusetts. An attempt 
to beat south was foiled by adverse winds and perilous shoals, 
so putting back, the brig at last cast anchor in what is now 
called Provincetown harbour. They were enchanted with this 
haven, “compassed about to the very sea with oaks, pines, 
juniper, sassafras, and other sweet wood,” where a thousand sail 
of ships might safely ride. God had willed that not in the 
softer and more relaxing regions of the south, but amidst the 
rocky hills of New England, where land and climate alike vied 
to brace man’s energies and evoke his powers, the pioneers of 
religious liberty and the founders of a new state, should make 
their home. And no sooner had the anchor fallen and the sails 
been furled, than the whole company fell down upon their knees 
and solemnly blessed Him whose providence had brought them 
over the vast and furious ocean, and asked for light to guide 
them in the weighty questions now waiting to be decided. 
Before any of them landed the following solemn compact was 
entered into, and it is the corner-stone of the American union :— 


“In the name of God, Amen! We whose names are underwritten, 
the loyal subjects of our dread sovereign Lord, King James, by the 
grace of God, of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, King, Defender 
of the Faith, &c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and 
advancement of the Christian faith, and honour of our King and 
country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern parts of 
Virginia, do by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God and of.one another, covenant and combine ourselves together into 
a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preservation, and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid; and by virtue whereof to enact, 
constitute, and frame such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions, and officers, from time to time, as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good of the colony. Unto which 
we promise all due submission and obedience.” 


This brief, simple, but remarkable document was signed by 
the forty-one men who constituted the whole colony, and the 
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time has now come when the names and positions of these 
fathers may be properly set forth. 

First stands JOHN CARVER, unanimously chosen governor, a 
man between fifty and sixty as to age, a pious and well ap- 
proved gentleman as to character. This humble-minded and 
self-sacrificing leader only lived five months after landing. His 
wife Elizabeth died soon after. 

Then comes WILLIAM BrewsTER, the ruling elder of this 
community, the friend and companion of Robinson, and the 
oldest man of the company. He had mixed in his earlier years 
amongst courts and cabinets, and suffered many trials for the 
truth’s sake. He was not regarded as a pastor, although he 
preached “ powerfully and profitably” twice every Sabbath, 
He is said to have had a singularly good gift in prayer, and 
like a wise man approved of short prayers in public, because, as 
he said, “the spirit and heart of all, especially the weak, could 
hardly continue and so long stand bent as it were toward God 
as they ought to do in that duty, without flagging and falling 
off.” This wise teacher and learned man, who was moreover of a 
very cheerful nature withal, died in 1644 at the age of 80 years. 

WILLIAM BRADFORD was foremost among the younger men. 
He joined the Pilgrims when eighteen, and was chosen governor 
in Carver’s place when only thirty years old. He could speak 
six languages, and was altogether a first-class man, being described 
as the “ Washington” of the colony. To his History and other 
written records we are indebted for much of the knowledge we 
have concerning the “plantation” over which he ruled by 
common consent for eighteen years. 

Epwarp WINsLow is another notable character. He was of 
gentle birth and an accomplished scholar; the second richest 
man of the party, and the happy husband of a worthy wife, he 
had, though only twenty-five, great influence over his com- 
patriots. His sound judgment, pleasant address, and inflexible 
uprightness, fitted him for the many diplomatic missions he 
successfully undertook. He died at sea when in the service of 
Cromwell, at the age of sixty. His portrait, the only one extant of 
any Pilgrim, represents a polished Christian gentleman: no 
crop-haired Roundhead, or lean and sour-looking ascetic, but one 
who might well be what he was called, a man “ whose life was 
sweet and conversation just.” 

Isaac ALLERTON was a middle-aged man and the father of a 
family ; the merchant of the company, and an extensive speculator 
in after years. 

Then comes Mites STANDISH, the hero of Longfellow’s hexa- 
meters, This stout-hearted soldier was thirty-six years of age, and 
sprung from an old aad distinguished family, There are stories 
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of his having been heir to a large property wrongfully withheld 
from him. Though small of stature he was mighty in battle, 
aud by no means the weak Christian that many of his compeers 
would have had him to be. Indeed he was never member of 
any Christian church. A sampler worked by his daughter is still 
one of the prized relics of Plymouth. He lived to be seventy- 
two, and was a tower of strength to the settlement. 

SAMUEL FULLER was a popular physician, as well as a godly 
man. Though he left his wife to follow him, he brought his 
cradle with him, and in it was rocked on board the Mayflower, 
PEREGRINE WHITE, the first infant Pilgrim. 

JoHN ALDEN’s name and memory have also been celebrated 
by the Poet. Although engaged as a cooper, his strong sound 
sense and many sterling qualities, made him a man of mark, 
and he often acted as “ assistant” to successive governors, Twenty- 
two when he arrived in New England, he did not leave it until 
death took him at the age of eighty-four. He married Priscilla 
Mullins, whose name has also been immortalized by romance, 
for she refused the hand of Captain Miles Standish, preferring 
the humbler attractions and more solid qualities of her younger 
admirer. , 

Of the Pilgrim Mothers something may also be said, for there 
were amongst them many true and noble-hearted women. At 
least eighteen of the men had their wives with them. Many of 
them are pre-eminently mentioned in the public records of the 
colony. Mary Brewster, Rose Standish, and Elizabeth Winslow 
are familiar figures in the gallery of New England worthies. 
Some of the girls, too, are distinguished by tradition, and all of 
them have left descendants by whom their memories are revered. 
Several attained to great age, and length of years is still a 
peculiarity of life in these states. Elizabeth Howland died at eighty- 
one; Mary Cushman lived to be ninety, and resided seventy-nine 
years in the country ; Mary Chilton was at least seventy when 
she died, and Constantia Hopkins was old. Brave creatures were 
these staunch women, who neither quailed before the tempest 
nor fled before the savage, nor shrunk from the wilderness. 
Worthy sharers were they of the Pilgrims’ pains and toils. As 
Seslikeee we ought to be proud of these mothers and daughters, 
.80 patient under privation, so enduring amidst bitter trial. They 
were the forerunners of that vast multitude of no less stout-hearted 
women, who ever since, and especially during these later days, 
have gone forth into the desert and the lonely places, with their 
husbands, their fathers, or their brothers, cheerfully casting aside 
80 much that woman especially prizes—home comforts, sweet 
domestic enjoyments, freedom from fear or peril; and amidst 
discomforts, difficulties, and sacrifices, whereof home-living people 
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have no adequate conception, have helped most potentially to 
build up on the firm basis of family relationships, our great 
Colonial empire. 

The Pilgrim Fathers who had thus bound themselves by solemn 
compact to advance God’s faith in a new world, comprised forty- 
three men, seven young servant men, eighteen married women, 
four spinsters, twenty-three small boys and lads, and seven girls; 
making in all a company of 102 souls. It is a mistake to suppose 
that the self-exiled Puritans were men of a low order or an ascetic 
turn of mind. Many of them, as we have seen, were highly 
educated, of great ability, of good birth, and of cheerful tempera- 
ment, such men as would be welcomed by any people, and carve 
out for themselves anywhere a high career. 

Now that they have fairly reached their destination, let us 
look at the prospect before them. In these days when men 
emigrate, they know where they are going to and in a general 
way what to expect. Emigration agents instruct them as to 
their movements ; guide-books tell them all that print can tell 
concerning the land ‘hey are to inhabit; they find on their 
arrival men akin in coiour and nationality already resident there. 
To some extent at least the ground is broken up. But in 1620 
the first English colonists enjoyed none of these advantages. The 
land before them, for aught they knew, might never have been 
trodden by a white man. It might be stricken with disease, or 
barbarized by brutal men ; its soil might be unfruitful and its 
climate fatal. Winter’s bitterness was already being felt. Not an 
inn, nor a roof, nor any token of shelter could be seen there. 
Ignorant of the land, ignorant of its people, full of vague imagina- 
tive stories about the wildness and ferocity both of men and 
beasts there, weary and cold and cheerless, they began their work 
of colonization. 

The first day after the anchor fell was devoted to the compact. 
The following day was Sunday, and though the need for action 
was excessive, the sanctity of the Sabbath in their eyes was 
greater. Under all circumstances, even when beset by Indians 
and threatened with starvation, the Pilgrims observed the Lord's 
day to keep it holy. 

On Monday the shallop, a large boat intended for exploratory 
purposes, is drawn ashore. The peoplelanded in order to refresh 
themselves, to snuff once more the pleasant fragrance of 
the woods and feel beneath them the solid earth, albeit of 
another world. The women, both young and old, dedicated the 
day to washing, and to this hour Monday is the favourite washing 
day in New England. All joined in this work, although the 
weather was severe and the toil was great; the woman of gentle 
nurture equally with her of humbler birth, took part in the 
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household duties of a community in which rank had no place. 
Modern colonists who find so much in those far southern lands 
to surprise and interest them, can well conceive how full of novel 
experience and incident these early days were. The sea-birds 
which floated carelessly by in the smooth waters of the bay ; 
the whales that came plunging in fearless ignorance of their new 
oppressor around the ship; the “great mussels, very fat and full 
of sea-pearl,” which caused grievous sickness to all who ate them ; 
the strange foliage of the trees along the shore, that is of such of 
them as winter had not left leafless, all charmed by their novelty 
the strangers. Seventeen days of precious time were lost in 
repairing the shallop. Miles Standish, however, with a soldier’s 
impatience of delay, set forth with sixteen chosen men on an 
exploring expedition. This party had an eventful and exciting time. 
They were well armed, and provisioned for two days with biscuits 
and Holland cheese ; nor was “a little bottle of aqua vitw”—a 
decent euphemism for brandy, forgotten, in order, as they simply 
said, that they might “ give strong drink to him that is ready to 
perish.” They met a few Indians, who fled before the pale-faced 
intruders. At night they built of stakes a three-sided hut where 
a fire was kept burning, with sentinels on the watch. On the 
following day when it snowed and blew severely they found 
nothing but some deserted wigwams and baskets of corn, a 
quantity of which they carried away for purposes of seed, and 
with the full intention of making the owners “large satisfaction” 
for what they took—a promise fulfilled about eight months after- 
wards. The large size of the ears of maize astonished and pleased 
the Pilgrims, and the adventures narrated by these explorers 
after their return helped to beguile the time spent in repairing 
the shallop. 

On Dec. 4th, the first burial took place. Constant wading 
in the water, and free exposure to the weather, had bred many 
coughs and colds, from the effects of which several of the sufferers 
never recovered. Shortly after, the shallop leaves on its third 
exploring expedition. The water was smooth but intensely cold, 
so much so that the spray soon made their clothes “like coats of 
iron.” Nothing noteworthy happened until midnight of the 7th 
of December, when a “great and hideous cry” being heard, the 
sentinel called out “to arms,” and two guns were fired off. The 
noise however was but the howling of wolves and foxes. “ After 
prayers,” next morning, “a great and strong cry was heard.” 
One came running in shouting “Indians! Indians !” and a flight 
of arrows from thirty or forty of these people fell amongst them, 
The scattered explorers fly to their gurs. Standish fires at one 
large Indian behind a tree, and his shot, being as they said 
“directed by the provident hand of the Most High God,” hit 
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him in the right arm, which was in the act of drawing an arrow 
from the quiver. This supposed chief being wounded, an “ extra- 
ordinary shriek” arose from the rest, and they fled ; Standish and 
his men in hot pursuit. This was the first of the very few 
encounters the Pilgrims had with the natives. 

In the afternoon, while they were still sailing along the coast, 
a storm of snow and rain came on, and the gale lashed the sea 
into breakers. At this moment the rudder of the frail boat gets 
smashed, and they are obliged to steer her with two oars, 
Night was at hand, and they pressed on all sail for the harbour. 
While making for the bay the mast split in three places, and 
shipwreck seemed certain. The pilot to whom they trusted for 
guidance at this juncture cried out “Lord be merciful! I 
never saw this place before,” and was about to beach the shallop 
through a terrible surf when one of the steersmen calls out, 
“ About with you if you are men, or we are all cast away!” 
Obedient to the call the rowers bend to their work with eager 
energy, and at last get under the lee of a small hill at the end 
of Clark’s Island, where wet, cold, and feeble, in momentary fear 
of savages, they all pass a miserable night. The next day was 
Sunday, and again the boat was drawn up, all needless signs of 
secular toil were removed, and the explorers rested from their 
labours, worshipping God under the noble arches of the forest. 
The day after, they passed over to the mainland. The locality 
seemed suitable for settlement. Five days later the Mayflower 
was anchored in the harbour and all the Pilgrims had landed 
on the now famous rock of New Plymouth. A momentous 
incident was that in the history of the world. It was the birth 
of a great Republic. Painters have vied in representing the 
scene. Historians have striven eloquently to trace out the 
mighty and remote issues from it. Poets have celebrated the 
event in sweetest verse. Norare the least beautiful of the many 
verses that have been inspired by the theme those of our own 
tuneful countrywoman, Mrs. Hemans, beginning— 


“The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast ; 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tost.” 


During the eight days’ absence of the explorers, death had 
been busy amongst the Pilgrims left behind in the Mayflower. 
Governor Carver lost a son. Mrs. Bradford fell overboard and 
was drowned. James Chilton and William Thompson, thus 
early in their career, rested from their labours. 

Space will not allow us to follow minutely the subsequent 
doings of the colonists, Once landed, their first solicitude was 
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to provide shelter for themselves during the rest of winter. 
Although the prospect was drear enough they were very cheerful. 
From first to last we read of no repining. They look at all 
things happily. The harbour seems to them “a most hopeful 
place,” with “innumerable store of fowl,” and “most excellent 
good fish.” They find many small running brooks of very sweet 
water. The soil is a spade’s depth of fine black mould, and 
“fat in some places.” In the forest are more trees than they 
can name. Many kinds of herbs are warmly welcomed by the 
housewives. Among other discovered resources are “ great store 
of leeks and onions, an excellent strong kind of flax and hemp; 
great store of soft stone and pot clay.” 

Recourse was had to the directing power of prayer before the 
site of the proposed town could be decided on. After this 
“appeal to Divine Providence” had been made, a spot was chosen 
on high ground where much land was already cleared, where a 
very sweet brook flowed down the hill-side, where a good 
harbour for the shallop existed at the bottom, and where they 
could plant their guns so as to command all the neighbourhood, 
Had the pilgrims been a party of pioneer Boer farmers, in South 
Africa, they would for just the same reasons have selected such 
a situation. 

More than a month elapsed before a building was fit to be 
occupied on shore. The first erected was the “common house,” 
where all met for worship, and where the men met for business, 
Like all the buildings erected there for several years this edifice 
was built of hewn logs, the interstices being filled with clay. 
The township was to consist in the main of a street. Nineteen 
family lots, each being reckoned to represent five souls, were to 
be laid out on either side. In the centre a fort was constructed, 
and the whole was surrounded by a palisading. But months 
elapsed before any of the dwelling houses were ready, and only 
seven were finished during the first year. Sickness paralysed 
the strong arms, and subverted the stronger wills of many of the 
colonists. Their constant exposure to all the rigours of an incle- 
ment season produced violent coughs, consumptive and rheumatic 
complaints. Insufficient food did not help to mend matters. 
Up to the end of the year the men and women had drunk beer 
in accordance with the common usage of those times, but the 
supplies of that beverage ran low, and water soon became their 
only drink. Eight died in January; seventeen in February ; 
fourteen in March. Bradford says of this period of trial and 
bereavement— 


“Tn three months past die half our company—the greater part in 
the depth of winter—wanting houses and other comforts; being 
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infected with the scurvy and other diseases, which their long voyage 
and uncomfortable condition brought upon them. Of a hundred 
scarce fifty remain, the living scarce able to bury their dead; the 
well not sufficient to attend the sick, there being in time of greatest 
distress but six or seven, who spare no pains to help them. The like 
sickness fell among the sailors, so as almost half their number die 
before they sail.” 


No wonder therefore that houses were not built, nor fields 
planted, while death thus unsparingly did its work. The wonder 
is that the strong hearts of the survivors bore up against such 
crushing trials, and that they did not turn their backs upon a 
shore where they had, it is true, found freedom, but found it at 
so terrible a cost. 

To many English colonists in these modern days the earlier 
experiences of the Pilgrims would seem lifelike and familiar. 
Those first years were a time of toil, privation, and struggle, of 
such struggles as happily can rarely fall to the lot of English 
immigrants in the latter half of the nineteenth century. 
Provisions fast got scarce, and at last were all exhausted. Not 
long before their advent a pestilence had swept the country 
occupied by the Pilgrims, and left it shorn of aboriginal in- 
habitants. Prevented by sickness from sowing at the proper 
seedtime, when the next winter came the stocks of food brought 
from Europe were consumed, and few fresh supplies were forth- 
coming. Not that the surviving immigrants had been idle. 
Instructed by the Indians they had planted their fields with the 
strange seeds of the maize plant. Savage agriculturists consult 
the laws of nature even more exactly than do our own farmers. 
In South Africa the natives know it is time to sow when the 
scarlet blossoms of the Kafir Boom tree exhibit their vermilion 
splendour. In North America the Indians planted their corn 
“when the leaves of the white oak were as big as the ears of a 
mouse,” Thus in both hemispheres we find barbarous races, 
ignorant of books, scholarship, and science, guided in their 
agrarian avocations by the infallible teachings of nature. 
During that first spring twenty acres of corn, and six acres of 
barley and peas were planted ; the first yielded well, the latter 
produced little, as the sun scorched them in their blossom. 
These fields had been enriched, Indian fashion, by putting a 
fish called “alewife” into the ground. Crude as this idea might 
be, later colonists might not scorn to learn from these pioneers 
this simple lesson in the art, and this practical recognition of 
the value of artificial fertilization. Where broad acres are 
abundant and easily gotten, the importance of that prosaic 
item—mauure, is apt to be overlooked. 

Exactly a year after they themselves had sighted land a small 
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vessel, the Fortune, brought over an addition of about thirty-five 
souls to the little settlement. When the craft appeared, making 
boldly for the harbour, the small battery was manned, the 
emigrants rushed to their arms, and every preparation was made 
to resist to the death any trespass on the part of their seeming 
aggressors. Imagine the revulsion of joy which swept the bosoms 
of the Pilgrims on finding that their apprehended foes were old 
friends and beloved relatives. This unlooked for joy had its 
darker side, however, for it compelled them to live on half 
allowance for at least six months. Winslow says he saw “men 
stagger, by reason of faintness for want of food.” Once starva- 
tion would have extinguished the community had not the timely 
arrival of friendly fishermen saved them. For years they were 
subject to times of scarcity. In their third year of residence 
their food was once so low that “they knew not at night where 
to have a bit in the morning.” History records a tale that on 
one occasion the Pilgrims gathered round a pint of corn—the only 
food they had—and that “five kernels” fell to the lot of each 
person. Nor is this story an exaggeration. For some months 
they were wholly destitute of corn. -When their Indian friends 
joined them, a bit of fish and a cup of spring water were all that 
their hospitable hands could offer. Cattle were not introduced 
until the settlement was three years old. 

This dearth of food may in part be accounted for by the 
system of common property recognised at the outset. When they 
left home, each of the emigrants, no matter what his station or 
what his possessions, gave up his individuality as a proprietor, 
and threw all he had into the common treasury. No man had 
property of his own, except as an integral part of the society. 
No man worked for himself save in so far as he represented the 
community. 

It is a result by which our modern colonists may well be in- 
structed, that this system led to “grievous discontents” and to 
great evils. There was a lack of that strong direct interest 
which personal property and personal advantage alone create. 
There were undoubtedly men amongst that band who would 
work as heartily for the whole as they would for themselves. 
But there were others who wanted a stronger impulse to effort 
and to labour than the observance of such an unselfish principle 
supplied. At any rate it is enough to know that from the spring 
of 1623, when it was agreed that each family should work for itself, 
and when land was parcelled out accordingly, no want of food was 
felt ; “that even women and children went into the fields to 
work ;” that cultivated lands spread and flocks multiplied, and 
that soon the supply of corn was so great that the Indians 
abandoned tillage and betook themselves entirely to hunting, 
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depending for their supplies of corn upon their European friends 
and neighbours. 

No fact is more remarkable in the early history of the New 
England States than the peaceful relations which for more than 
fifty years were maintained, with scarce a break, between the 
colonists and the Indians. On the morning of March 16 a tall, 
straight, dusky man, of lofty bearing and manly speech, marched 
confidently into the village and called out ‘“‘ Welcome, English- 
men.” This was Samoset, a Sagamore living near the Penobscot, 
and at that time a visitor with the neighbouring Massasoit. His 
reception was as hearty as his welcome had been frank. They 
fed him with biscuits, butter, and pudding, nor did these stern 
moral Puritans, in days when teetotalism was unknown though 
temperance might be practised, shrink from seasoning this 
repast with strong water. This friendly visit was the fore- 
runner of an early interview with the chief Massasoit, the nearest 
and most important Sagamore. This excellent savage was 
anxious to secure the alliance of the new-comers as an additional 
safeguard against the pretensions of his powerful foes the Narra- 
gansetts. But though self-interest might have much to do with 
his friendliness, it is but just to say that he was ever the staunch 
and tried ally of the Pilgrim Fathers. At the conference between 
him and the chief elders held on the 22nd of March, the follow- 
ing articles of treaty were solemnly concluded and as faithfully 
observed through after years :— 


“1. That neither he nor any of his should injure or do hurt to any 
of our people. 

“2. That if any of his did hurt to any of ours, he should send the 
offender that we night punish him. 

“3. That if any of our tools were taken away when our people were 
at work, he should cause them to be restored, and if ours did harm to 
any of his, we would do the like to him. 

“4, If any did unjustly war against him, we would aid him: if any 
did war against us, le should aid us. 

“5. He should send to his neighbour confederates to certify them 
of this, that they might not wrong us, but might likewise be comprised 


in the conditions of peace. 
“6. That when their men came to us, they should leave their bows 


and arrows behind them, as we should our pieces when we came to 


them. 
“7, That doing this, King James would esteem of him as his friend 


and ally.” 


This treaty was renewed in 1639 and again in 1662. While 
Massasoit lived it was never broken. His successor, Philip, broke 
it in 1675, when other influences came into play; but for fifty 
years it was observed to the letter. Only once, in 1622, had 
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the Pilgrims of New Plymouth real reason to fear mischief from 
the Indians. Canonicus, Sachem of the Narragansetts, during 
that year sent a bundle of arrows tied up in the skin of a rattle- 
snake, as a pledge of his hostility. Governor Bradford sent it 
back filled with powder and shot, and the Indian chief shrank 
from an encounter with the possessors of missiles so terrible. In 
1657 the only “ Indian war’ deserving of the name that marked 
the early history of the settlements, took place in another and 
more western New England State. The Pequods, one of the 
most warlike and numerous tribes in that country, had long 
shown a hostile spirit towards the English. In 1637, after a 
succession of murders had aroused the anger and called for the 
retaliation of the peaceably disposed settlers, these people 
sought to league together the Narragansetts, the Mohegans, and 
other powerful nations against the European colonists, and to 
seek by a predatory and murderous system of warfare to drive 
them into the sea. Through the intrepid interference of one 
Roger Williams, the noblest-hearted apostle of liberty America 
ever saw, the alliance was prevented. The Pequods were there- 
fore left single-handed to carry out their project. They numbered 
at least seven hundred warriors, and the colonists of Connecticut 
could with difficulty muster two hundred fighting men. Still 
repeated acts of bloodshed and aggression could no longer be 
borne with impunity, and an expedition was planned. Immediate 
war was decreed. A whole night was passed in earnest prayer, in 
which the departing patriots took part. The little army con- 
sisted of eighty men under the command of one John Mason, who 
received the benediction of the venerable pastor before he started. 
It is characteristic of the age and the men, that when once their 
minds were bent on war—when once they felt that “the Lord,” 
the God of Battles, was with them, they went to their work with 
a stern resolve to smite their enemies hip and thigh. No 
temporizing work was this they entered on ; no patched-up peace 
were they prepared to make. After a day’s sailing through the 
deep reaches of that indented coast, they rested over the Sabbath ; 
nor life nor death was suffered to disturb the sanctity of that 
day. Their Narragansett allies mistrusted the capacity of that 
small band to deal with such a foe, and retired from any 
active share in the undertaking. The Pequods, elated with 
hopes of certain triumph, sang their war songs in the ears of their 
invaders, They were ensconced in a fortified place, from whence 
their bows and arrows, never yet drawn vainly, were to mow 
down the ranks of the rash aggressors. Two hours before dawn 
the attack was made. We can well imagine how these men who 
had braved the mysterious sea and borne unheard-of sacrifices 
for liberty’s sake, would buckle up their energies to a deadly 
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combat. They knew that if they failed savage vengeance 
would await their helpless families. Awoke by the baying of a 
dog the Indians rush to their feet and let fly their arrows at the 
palefaces. But it was useless; step by step these iror-hearted 
men pushed on. Their guns dealt death out pitilessly. Still 
the number and arrangement of the wigwams made the task of 
conquest slow and difficult. ‘We must burn them out!” cried 
the leader, and he threw a firebrand into one. The English 
formed a chain round the place, and in a few minutes the whole 
settlement was ablaze. Thus embarrassed and beset, the Indians 
were shot down easily; none were spared. As the Israelites 
slew the Amalekites, so did the Pilgrims slay the Pequods. In 
an hour six hundred of them had perished and only two English- 
men had fallen. When morning dawned three hundred more 
warriors came confidently up from the other fort ; aghast at the 
scene of carnage which met their astonished eyes, they tore their 
hair and beat the ground ; they, too, were swept down. Before 
many days were over not a man, woman, or child of that Pequod 
tribe was left behind ! 

The civii government of the settlement was simple enough. 
It was self-created. Although the colony existed nominally by 
virtue of a royal charter granted to the English Company, its 
being and its organization were equally the work of the settlers. 
The very immensity of the concessions made to the grantees in 
England caused them to be neglected. Like all things acquired 
too cheaply, the gift was little valued. Moreover, an ocean rolled 
between the drones at home and the busy bees beyond the 
Atlantic. So the Pilgrims were left to their own contrivings. 
The charter became a dead letter, and, in course of time, the 
English Company was bought out. These, too, were stirring 
times in Europe. King and parliament had other work on hand 
nearer home, than the petty affairs of an obscure band of fugitives. 
It was another of the happy chances that favoured the Pilgrims 
from the outset of their enterprise, that no foreign interference— 
no imperial supervision— marred the natural growth of the edifice 
it was their mission to build. Amidst neglect and obscurity, 
stone by stone they reared the foundations of that vast Republic, 
and, unseen by the Old World, laid deep, and firm, and wide the 
roots of civil and religious liberty. 

Universal suffrage has prevailed in New England from the 
earliest days. Every “brother” had avote. For eighteen years 
the whole body of male inhabitants constituted the legislature. 
A governor was chosen by the common voice, and, after a year 
or two, seven “assistants” were appointed to help him. At first 
the people, in conclave assembled, determined all questions of 
civil polity and decided all judicial causes. As there were only 
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300 souls in the colony at the end of ten years, it was long before 
the growth of population rendered this system inconvenient. 
Gradually, however, a different arrangement became necessary. 
In 1629 two hundred new settlers from England, under a new 
charter from King Charles, arrived at Salem. The year after 
that 1500 souls were taken over, many of whom were men of 
great attainments, good birth, large fortune, and bigh scholar- 
ship—men whose steps were led westward solely by a yearning 
for greater purity of faith and freer exercise of conscience. 
Settlements were soon formed at Weymouth, at Rhode Island, 
at Newhaven, and at many other spots familiar enough to persons 
acquainted with the States of Massachusetts, Maine, and Con- 
necticut. Although originally there was no limit set to the 
tenancy of the governor's office, it came at last to be the subject 
of annual election. Before long it was found impossible for the 
whole body of the people to undertake the administration of 
justice and the work of government. Representatives had to be 
appointed, deputies selected, and thus slowly and without effort, 
as the plant grows from the seed, the form and machinery of an 
Executive, under the sole control of an elective legislature, came 
into being. 

But whatever numbers were added unto them, whatever 
changes in their form of government were introduced, the grand 
central principle was never forgotten or abandoned. Religion 
was the beginning and the end of their labours. Those fervent 
Calvinists sought to establish a theocracy, a state in which the 
simple laws of God, as set forth in His Word, should be the only 
tule of action. From the outset, all possibility of priestly rule 
was guarded against. The eclect—God’s chosen people—who 
had felt by experience the power and presence of the Triune 
Deity in their hearts, were the ordained and divinely appointed 
tulers of theland. Finding themselves at last in a country where 
they could give fullest effect and form to their idea of a covenanted 
people, they made this religion of theirs the all-pervading prin- 
ciple of their public and private life. Ngthing was done without 
prayer. God's help was sought in everything. Men’s conduct 
was judged by, and rigidly conformed to, Biblical standards. 
Not that the Pilgrims were an over-grim or a morose people. 
They held life as God’s good gift, and enjoyed it in their own 
fashion accordingly. They had their rejoicings and their merry- 
makings, nor, to their ardent and naturally devout natures, were 
the offices and obligations of religion irksome or oppressive. 

Some of the primitive customs and quaint conceits of these 


-old colonists are well worthy of notice. They were amazingly 


fond of turning anagrams, and that too on the most solemn 
subjects. They made prayer a study, and may be said to have 
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reduced it to a system, if not a science. They were a very 
moral and sweet-lived people. One old writer, who says he is 
held “a very sociable man,” thanks God that he has lived for 
twelve years in a colony of many thousand English without having 
heard one oath sworn, or seen one man drunk, nor in that period 
did he hear of more than three people guilty of grosser delin- 
quencies. It was said that “as Ireland will not brook venomous 
beasts, so will not that land vile persons or loose livers.” Much 
of this singular morality was probably due to the zealous labours 
of the many able ministers who left their comfortable livings or 
their scholarly seclusions in Europe in order to breathe freer air 
and to do better work in God’s vineyard over the Atlantic. Of 
these “shining lights” let us name the apostolic Eliot, who for 
forty-four years went about praying and preaching like a second 
Paul, amongst and for the benefit of the Indian gentiles ; the 
impassioned Norton, who was not only a fervent preacher, but a 
learned student and a wise statesman; the devout and meek 
Cotton, to whose tenacious Calvinism the colony owed much of 
its coherence and strength ; the young and eloquent Davenport, 
who was said to be “old when young, such was his gravity of 
behaviour ; and young when old, such was the quickness of his 
endowments ;” and many other illustrious worthies, whose names 
are cherished as household words by the hearths and in the homes 
of their descendants. 

In 1636 Sir Henry Vane visited the colony, and was made 
governor. His assumption of this office excited the attention of 
other English nobles, and an effort was made to secure for them 
hereditary power and dignity in the new country. Happily for 
democratic institutions in America, this attempt was subverted, 
and in 1643 the several colonies of England bound themselves 
together by a federal union for common protection against the 
encroachments of the Dutch in the south and the French in the 
north ; for security against the tribes of savages around, and for the 
preservation of the “liberties of the gospel in purity and peace.” 

And here we may bring this slight historical sketch to a close. 
Tt may however be well to notice a few points wherein, as it 
seems to us, British colonists of these later days may find light 
to guide them. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were conspicuous above all for their love 
of abstract liberty. That was the grand impulse which moved 
them westward. They saw at home a fettered Church and a 
tongue-tied nation. They saw in America a free church and a 
free people. They felt at home bound to rules of action against 
which their consciences revolted, and dogged at every turn by the 
barriers of prescription or the mandates of the despot. They 
knew that in that far western land conscience would spurn all 
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bonds, and action might defy all noxious rules. So, guided by 
that presiding Power which “ shapes our ends, rough hew them 
as we will,” they went forth charged with the special purpose of 
holding fast. the right they had so dearly won. It should be 
marked, however, that their liberty was well ordered and wisely 
measured. They sought no vain licence ; they wanted no exemp- 
tion from social or domestic obligations. They styled themselves a 
free community in the solemn covenant of God, and to their 
honour be it said, that no covenant was ever better held than that. 
Sin, as we have seen, they punished ; immorality was scouted 
from their midst and made the subject of pains and penalties 
such as in these days no European society, however much _priest- 
bound or king-oppressed, would tolerate. They had come forth 
to win liberty, but it was liberty to associate themselves under 
such a form of government, such rules of society, as might 
most conduce to their spiritual welfare and the honour of the Most 
High God. How many of England’s later colonists can say as 
could those first expatriated exiles, that in gaining freedom 
they had gained also in morality, in social purity, and in Christian 
organization! How many of them can say that they left home 
not to advance their fortunes, not to make money or to better 
their position socially, but to advance “ the faith as it has been 
delivered unto them,” and in deed as well as in word to do honour 
to king and country. 

These early settlers were also remarkable for their just dealings 
with the natives, Although sorely tempted by opportunity 
and by provocations, the Pilgrims never swerved from their 
original intention “to prosecute the hopeful work which teudeth 
to the reducing and conversion of such savages as remain wander- 
ing in desolation and distress to civil society and Christian 
religion.” One of their weightiest reasons for emigrating, as set 
forth by Governor Bradford, was that they were “ stirred by an 
inward zeal and great hope of laying some foundation or making 
way for propagating the kingdom of Christ, to the remote ends 
of the earth.” The original seal of the Massachusetts colony 
bore the figure of an American Indian, with the motto “Come 
over and help us.” From the first they approached the Indiaus 
in the friendliest manner. They cared neither to despoil nor to 
oppress the native dwellers on the soil. They paid scrupulously 
for whatever they took from the Indians. Some of their noblest 
hearted ministers gave up their lives to the work of converting and 
reclaiming these wandering races. Whatevef treaties or engage- 
ments they entered into were rigidly observed. They taught the 
Indians the value of an Englishman’s word, the worth of an 
Englishman’s friendship, and they have left to all other English- 
men who may essay to colonize lands already occupied by 
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barbarians, a singular proof how wise is a just, conciliatory, and 
pacific policy in dealing with savage races. 

Not less were the Pilgrims notable for fixity of purpose. They 
had won by dint of great sacrifices the precious boon of liberty, 
and they were resolved to hold it. Calvinists in religion, they 
were determined that Calvinism should be the dominant faith of 
their community. Charges of intolerance have often been brought 
against these people. It is said that they were as bad as their 
oppressors ; it is said that they were as bitterly opposed to those 
who differed from them, and as unscrupulous in compelling 
conformity, and punishing dissent, as the prelatic tyrants from 
whose reach they had fled. We do not deny that in these charges 
there is a large measure of justice and many grains of truth. 
The Pilgrims did not hesitate to put down and to punish 
clamorous dissenters. Against the Quakers they were particularly 
bitter. Four of that then proscribed but ever irrepressible sect 
were hanged; many were publicly whipped; several were 
banished. Some of their laws to the modern temper seem 
simply horrible in their intolerance and severity. In these days 
no one could venture to extenuate such acts of cruelty, but it 
must be remembered that the Pilgrims were born and bred and 
lived in an age when such things were the common occurrences 
of life. Men then suffered in all countries for religion’s sake. 
To estimate these events rightly we should try to place ourselves 
in the times and amongst the scenes where they happened. 
The Pilgrims, good people though they might be and were, could 
not boast any supernatural exemption from the infirmities of 
human nature or the effects of association. Moreover, we can 
never forget that in their small community disunion would have 
been ruin. Had they in those early years of struggle and 
difficulty been split into factions and divided by religious dif- 
ferences, there is every reason to believe that the colonies 
would have been broken up and the commonwealth have ceased 
to be. The leaders of the party felt that their existence and 
their liberties depended upon their unity and cohesion, and 
treated all strife-makers and mischief-mongers as traitors to the 
common weal. Nor must we omit to state, that at a time when 
thousands of victims were being put to death in Great Britain 
and in Europe on charges of sectarianism or witchcraft, the 
number so dealt with in Massachusetts was singularly small, and 
that State was the first civilized government to abolish capital 
punishment for offences of that character. 

Lastly, and the lesson is one which may have its value for all 
of us, the Pilgrims were under all circumstances contented— 
contented with their lot—contented with the land of their 
adoption. We know that that lot was one of starvation, hunger, 
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cold, and peril. We know that the land they went to occupy 
was a land of bleak solitudes, angry gales, and homeless wastes. 
Not one familiar beast grazed upon the hills, nor one friendly 
face waited for them upon the shore. But it was the land they 
had chosen to abide in, and however hardly nature treated 
them, however sorely their faith was tried, they never once 
repined. Seasons might be perplexing, crops might fail, 
supplies run short, but their confidence in the future never flagged, 
nor did their affection for the new soil fail. Strong within them 
stirred the hope of a grand future ; bright before their eyes ever 
grew the vision of the nation that was to be. Their loyal hearts, 
true amidst all changes to their motherland, saw in the distance 
arising a new England full of the old one’s virtues, yet freed 
from her faults; an England larger, wider, nobler in all senses, 
than the one they had left, but yet a part of the parent nation, 
sharing in her glory and still bearing her name. 

It is to this spirit of contentedness, to this unalterable belief 
in the future of America, unshaken through the shocks of so 
many ages, that that great Republic owes its present grandeur. 
Against such a sentiment, deeply rooted in the hearts of a colonial 
people, nothing adverse can contend. It has worked wonders in 
America exceeding all that history has described or imagination 
pictured. These Pilgrim Fathers have bequeathed to their 
descendants, of whom many families number more than a thousand 
souls, not merely such a Republic as the world has never seen 
elsewhere, but a spirit of energy and of resoluteness that has 
worked on steadily for empire. That spirit has little by little 
carried the Anglo-Saxon race onward from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific ; it has hewn down those interminable backwoods, it has 
covered with corn-fields those boundless prairies; it has crowded 
rivers with racing steamboats, and spread over a continent larger 
than Europe a network of railways. It has delved into the moun- 
tains and brought to light their treasures, it has sent abroad to all 
the ends of the earth the white-sailed messengers of American com- 
merce ; it has within the space of a quarter of a century made 
California first the treasury, and then the garden of the world; 
and it has now bound the ancient East and the younger West 
by steamships which traverse the vast Pacific from Australia to 
Japan, and by a railroad which brings without a break to New 
York, the people and the products of San Francisco. 

_But beyond any of these material conquests, the spirit of the 
Pilgrims has been a resistless moral power in the history of that 
western world. It has given birth to new forms of thought, new 
expressions of speech, new principles of philosophy, new maxims 
and examples of social economy, new phases of domestic life. 
It has completed the only perfect example of a State where 
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freedom, equality, and opportunity, are the common heritage of 
all. It has established a government so strong that no European 
power dare lightly rouse its antagonism, while the mother country, 
overshadowed by this her eldest daughter, shrinks from a rupture 
with that people as from the direst calamity that could befall 
her. It has proved equal to the task of carrying on to its 
final and foredetermined issue the mightiest civil war of which 
history tells, and it has stamped out the curse of slavery from its 
soil at incredible sacrifices and with inflexible will. Such is the 
fruit borne by the lives and labours of the Pilgrim Fathers. 





Art. II].—Grerxk Democracy. 


The History of Greece. By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. 
Translated by ADOLPHUS WILLIAM Warp, M.A. Vol. iii. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 1870. 


Yuen importance attached to the study of Greek history and 


the general interest felt in it are facts which demand atten- 
tion, and may even be regarded with admiration and surprise. 
It is not only the precocious grandeur of that civilization which 
is here thrust upon the view, a civilization in miniature seemingly, 
whether we regard the couple of hundred odd years it endured, 
or the narrow extent of country over which it was spread, but 
our attention is still more directed to the tone and colour of mind 
which characterizes an age in which Greek culture should be thus 
appreciated. The large proportion of educated men over whom 
classical literature has early established its influence, and still 
more those finer minds which have made classical genius their 
own, interpenetrated and moulded inwardly by the artistic 
Greek spirit—for these all that has to do with Greece possesses 
an especial interest. 

Men of large thought generally, whether especially wedded to 
antiquity or not, gaze with mingled wonder and admiration on a 
civilization which, existing more than 2000 years before our own 
age, nevertheless vies with the modern time in cultivation and finish; 
which was the production of two or three generations, and which 
lasted but two or three generations more, but which has none the 
less left behind it more monuments of itself than any other age, 
and more than any other accomplished the readjustment of the 
history of the globe. On the other hand, the Romans appear as 
“barbarians ;” they are quite destitute of “ideas ;” they, as it were, 
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set one’s teeth on edge ; they offend against the sensibilities of 
the higher culture. Moreover, if the facts of Roman history are 
less interesting, the historical narrative must also be allowed to 
be inferior. The history of freedom and of victory at Rome is 
familiar to most men only in the smooth but less stirring recital 
of Livy. But the Greek historians contrive to engage the atten- 
tion and enlist the sympathies whether of the child or of the man. 

That part of the history of Greece which Mr. Ward brings 
before us in his third volume of Dr. Curtius’ narrative must be 
especially familiar and interesting to all. It is the part which 
we have all read from our childhood in the pages of the illus- 
trious Thucydides. Starting with the zenith of Athenian power 
and prosperity, and the consequent jealousy and quarrel against 
her on the part of the other Greek states, Thucydides describes 
in detail the movement of her resistance and of her defeat, and 
the parallel movement which of necessity supervened, or the 
movement of deterioration and ruin in the entire Greek nation- 
ality. Yet never does Athens show more wonderfully than 
during this period. The devotion and energy of her citizens, 
the daring originality of her schemes, and the inexhaustible 
variety of the resources which supported them, above all, the 
power of speedy recovery from disaster which she displays, con- 
tinually excite our surprise. Those who have followed Dr. 
Curtius’ History as presented to them by Mr. Ward through its 
two first volumes will eagerly, we make no doubt, look for this 
new volume. Nor will they find here a treatment less bold and 
original than before. History, in Dr. Curtius’ hands, is refresh- 
ingly constructive. His book is not merely, not at all in its 
spirit and object, a mere criticism on history. Moreover, in this 
construction, he inclines to the side of belief in his ancient 
authorities, so that his history errs, if anything, on this side, and 
the imagination does not create its own facts on the slender 
basis of linguistic hypothesis, or inscriptions, or vases. This also 
naturally prejudices us in his favour. On the other hand, the last 
contribution to Greek history had been eminently critical, it was 
upon his critical and judicial passages that Mr. Grote had spent 
most labour, and it was in these that he achieved his most 
brilliant results. It may even be maintained that in the 
existing condition of Greek historical research, criticism was a 
sine qua non, and critical power the principal desideratum in a 
Greek historian. Thus there is a difference in the mode of 
handling throughout between the two historians. But this is 
especially important to notice in the portion of Greek history 
which we have under review. The Athenian democracy is de- 
scribed by Dr. Curtius; Mr. Grote did not so much describe as 
apologize for it. It is, again, the picture of Greek civilization 
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which Dr. Curtius presents to our imagination: Mr. Grote rather 
challenged our judgment upon it. Hence the two historians 
diverge rather than conflict. But it would not be a task devoid 
of interest to gauge and correct the one by the other, and the 
period of the Peloponnesian War would be almost the crucial 
test. On the other hand, the trust which must, on the whole, 
be reposed in the impartial record of Thucydides enables us to 
postulate that every true theory must tally with the facts he 
records, and be at least deducible from them. _ It is this last pre- 
rogative which gives to our period its special character. Enough 
has been advanced to show why peculiar general interest should 
attach to this third volume of Dr. Curtius’ History. It is only 
fair to add that English readers should allow Mr. Ward a fair 
share of gratitude for the pleasure the work of Dr. Curtius may 
afford them. This is, as far as we know, and we give the 
judgment deliberately and advisedly, the only German work 
which has not lost materially by translation. 

Democracy was universally the form of government which 
belonged to a Greek state in its complete development. It is indeed 
usual to divide Greek states into oligarchies and democracies, and 
to insist much upon this division, which is indeed useful as dis- 
tinguishing sharply between the two conflicting national spirits 
which divided Greece, but there is here, nevertheless, no real and 
essential difference as regards the constitution of the state itself. 
Several considerations support this view ; for example, Aristotle 
in his Politics details the various sub-species of these two forms 
of government, and it results that the less pronounced kinds of 
oligarchy present the same features as the less pronounced 
kinds of democracy, and the one by imperceptible degrees shades 
off into the other. One consideration especially makes it plain 
that the difference between the two could only have been a 
difference of degree and not of kind. Democracy could not in- 
scribe Liberty and Equality upon its- standard so long as one 
whole section of the community was excluded not only from the 
political franchise but also from social autonomy; and while slaves 
took the place of the labourer and the mechanic, there was here 
erased the essential distinction between the demos and the few 
wealthy (of dAcyo.), namely, that the former are engaged in 
degrading and servile pursuits and are consequently deemed 
incapable of a liberal view of political questions. Even the 
Peloponnesian War itself was not so much a struggle between the 
oligarchic and democratic principles (as if these were distinct 
and antagonistic), as between the partisans of Athens and Sparta;* 
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or again, the question which lay before the minds of the Greeks 
was not whether democracy should continue in the several states, 
but rather whether a tyranny, as they termed it, should be 
allowed to endure in the hands of Athens over the coasts and 
islands of the Aigean, whether this tyranny should even still 
further extend itself. 

The Athenian naval power aimed at supremacy not only in 
the Aigean but on the western coasts of Greece, towards even 
Magna Grecia and Sicily, and the fear of this extension was 
indeed the main cause of the Peloponnesian War.* 

Lastly, we see democratical and naval powers, Corinth and 
Syracuse, the most energetic supporters of the Spartan cause, 
and when in conjunction with the oligarchic revolution at Athens 
Diotrephes changed the constitution at Thasos, the island none 
the less passed over to the Spartan alliance.+ 

There was indeed this distinction between oligarchy and 
democracy, that if there were fewer admitted to the franchise it 
was the poorer classes who were excluded, and hence class in- 
terests introduced themselves into the struggle ; but the question 
is only whether the rich should oppress the poor or the poor 
retaliate upon the rich, the form of government is not therefore 
changed whichever way the question be answered. 

The vices or virtues of oligarchy or democracy are only in- 
creased or diminished by a greater intensity of class feeling being 
introduced, their essential natures are not thereby altered. 

Now of this class feeling we see the extremest and most painful 
examples in Greek history ; but whether the demos rules or the 
oligarchy rules, the state does not therefore become any more or 
any less narrow and exclusive in its political spirit, neither its 
home nor foreign policy is to any material extent altered, nor do 
we find the ideas which we are accustomed to associate with 
democracy, or those which we are accustomed to associate with 
oligarchy, any more or any less sanctioned by a Greek com- 
munity in proportion as it professes itself democratical or oligar- 
chical in principle. In connexion with this position we may 
notice that Aristotle makes the difference between oligarchy and 
democracy not to depend upon whether the few or the many 
hold the views of government, but on the comparative wealth 
or poverty of those who are admitted to the franchise in either 
case,{ 

If ‘then, in accordance with the arguments advanced, democracy 





* Curtius, vol. iii. p. 5, note. English translation. 
+ Curtius, vol. iii. p. 433, English translation, who apparently identifies 
the Diotrephes of Thue. viii. 64, with the Diitrephes of vii. 29. 
t Ar. Pol. 3, 5. See also id. 5, 4, for the counter-oppression organized by 
a demos against the more substantial citizens. 
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be admitted to be the form of government which characterized 
a Greek state, we find Athens not only in culture and art, but 
here too in the political sphere, the type and representative of 
Greece. Nay, it may even be maintained that just because she 
excels in variety of culture, does Athens also stand in the front 
asa Greek government and as a democracy. For the Greek 
democracy is of a kind peculiar to itself, and may be shown to be 
intimately connected with the entire national product of Greece 
on all its sides, so that the state which was most Greek would be 
also most democratic, and the most perfect democracy the 
essential Greek type. What alone prevents this conclusion 
being generally accepted, is the existence of Sparta. But Sparta 
is an exception which really proves the rule. So far from being 
Greek she is not even Dorian in her institutions. The legislative 
enactments attributed to Lycurgus, which gave Sparta her 
peculiar character, were in themselves special and exceptional, 
and were adapted to meet the special and exceptional conditions 
of the Dorian settlement in the Peloponnese. Indeed the national 
character which they superinduced was proved by the sequel to 
be out of accord with Greek development, and gave way even in 
Sparta itself. Yet Aristotle has noticed, that considered with 
reference to the Spartan body the Lycurgean legislation was 
itself democratic in spirit.* 

The conclusion to which the above arguments tend, the con- 
clusion that there was but one essential form of government in 
Greece, and that that government found its highest and most 
perfect realization in the Athenian commonwealth, this con- 
clusion we believe is one to which all reflecting minds have 
been tending ever since the publication of Mr. Grote’s work, 
ever since, that is, the presupposition of the glory and greatness 
of Spartan political morality was decisively negatived. 

The favour previously shown by historians for Sparta was 
suggested by the language of Plato and Aristotle, and it was 
not sufficiently observed that if these philosophers show a lean- 
ing towards the political views of Lycurgus, their ultimate judg- 
ment is nevertheless keenly and decisively against the practical 
realization of those views which Sparta presents.t 

But the deficiencies of Sparta are also historically made 
apparent. 

On the other hand, the conclusion in favour of Athens as em- 
phatically the representative of Greek civilization, appeals more 





* For the Lycurgean legislation, see Curtius, vol. i. book. ii. ¢. i. English 
translation. The rise of the Ephors and the later constitution, Grote, vol. 1. 
p. 122, ed. 1862. The reference to Aristotle is Pol. ii. 3. 

+ See Ar. Pol. ii. 6, fin, 
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directly to the interior assent, than does the further proposition, 
which we have here supported, that the Athenian political system 
is also to be considered as representative of the Greek policy in 
general. But a further analysis of our mental conception is 
here desiderated. 

It is very common in writing Athenian history to represent 
the democracy at Athens as at once the sublimest and most de- 
graded of historical constitutions, only the two epithets are 
applied to different periods of its development. Historians 
inveigh against the fickleness and ingratitude of the Athenian 
people, the hastiness of their judgment, the bloodthirsty nature 
of their revenge, the corrupt and degraded character of the 
leading demagogues. At the same time these characteristics 
are represented as a consequence of the deterioration of the 
political system, a decline from the original principles of the 
constitution, and if different writers have put the golden age of 
Athenian liberty earlier or later according to the special political 
bias of their own minds, nevertheless within limits of time the 
major part agree in the corruption and deterioration of the 
Athenian polity. Accordingly, enlarging upon Thucydides’ dis- 
tinction between Pericles and the later demagogues (265), Dr. 
Curtius describes Athens after the plague in the following 


terms :— 


“Thus in a short space of time the civic community of Athens 
became an unsteady multitude, which allowed itself to be swayed by 
uncertain feelings. A multitude which vacillated between arrogance 
and cowardice, between infidelity and superstitious excitement. The 
principles of the older citizens, which had opposed a vigorous resis- 
tance to the free thinking of the Sophists had lost their power.”— 
Vol. iii. p. 84. 

Further on we have :— 


“Since the Civic community had itself in the course of the war 
undergone an essential change, and since the leaders issuing forth from 
that body were anxious to accommodate themselves to its habits and 
humours, the mode of dealing with public affairs necessarily underwent 
asimultaneous change. The civic assemblies grew larger, louder, and 
less orderly ; the business was carried on after a more passionate and 
tumultuous fashion, because the guidance of a superior spirit was 
absent, and because the entire multitude accordingly took a more 
direct part in the proceedings, and unhesitatingly displayed its momen- 
tary feelings, its favour and disfavour, its satisfaction and its im- 
patience. At the same time all the bad sides of Attic constitutional 
life so openly manifested themselves, that the more reflecting citizens, 
who considered moderation and calm the first requisites for poli- 
tical life, were seized with disgust at public affairs, and both the 
name and the reality of demoeracy fell into contempt. The citizens 

[Vol. XCVI. No. CXC.]—New Sentgs, Vol. XL.No.IL. BB 
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of superior culture retired, and refrained from participation in the 
assemblies, because their principles prevented them from applying the 
only effective means of success. hus the new demagogues attained 
to a still more complete command of the field, and the common- 
wealth was deprived of the services of many excellent citizens.” —p. 85,* 


Passages could be multiplied indefinitely from the volume, in 
which Dr. Curtius further illustrates and supports this view. It 
is a view nevertheless to which we are compelled at once to take 
exception. ‘The democracy at Athens, we should insist, must be 
taken as awhole. You cannot take it by parts and call one 
part good and another evil ; it isa gradual development in which 
the later is a consequence of and idea'ly contained in the earlier 
form. If the latter is reprobated, so ought also to be the earlier 
which contained and necessitated it. Those who with Dr. 
Curtius uphold the age of Pericles and depreciate his successors, 
may be reminded that other writers regard Pericles as chiefly 
responsible for the ruin of the country, and fix with some plausi- 
bility the era of Athens’ highest development in the age of 
Cimon and Myronides. Indeed the salient features of the 
advanced Athenian democracy, the pay of the dikasteries, the 
election by lot, &., were either creations of Pericles himself or 
of his contemporaries, and Aristotle, who must be regarded as 
the soberest of Greek writers, even upon an historical question, 
makes no distinction between Pericles and the other dema- 
gogues, unless it be that he ascribes to the great orator a pre- 
eminence in the general fault. The well-known locus classicus 
on the subject (Pol. ii. ix. 3), declares that the demagogues 
“while they pandered to the people as toa tyrant, brought down 
the constitution to the existing form of democracy, the Areo- 
pagite council being docked of its rights by Ephialtes and 





* It is strange that with this view of the later Athenian democracy, Dr. 
Curtius should pass so biassed a judgment on the relative merits and demerits 
of the Spartans and Athenians in respect of barbarity in the usages of war. 
The number of persons executed after the capture of Platea was in all 225, 
and even after their “repentance ” the Athenians adjudged 1000 Mitylenwans 
to death, and they had originally intended the slaughter of the entire popu- 
lation; nevertheless after the massacre of Corcyra (p. 133) Dr. Curtius says in 
reference to this:—‘ Contrasted with the acts of the Spartans, who on their 
inglorious passage along the coast of Asia Minor, put to death defenceless 
inhabitants,” (how many did these amount to?) “and then after full delibera- 
tion destroyed the entire remnant of a free Hellenic community, and who even 
endeavoured to conceal their shameful violation of their oaths under the 
hypocritical forms of legal and religious proceedings—contrasted with such 
acts, even the exasperation of the Athenians at the traitorous revolt of their 
allies assuies the character of an act of human weakness, while their speedy 
repentance deserves a kindly appreciation.” (!) Further on (p. 299,) the 
barbarity of Melos was “ to take a vengeance for the bloody acts of Sparta.” 
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Pericles together, and the dikasteries being made a paid service 
by Pericles.”* Still more to the point are the words Plato puts 
into the mouth of Socrates, in a remarkable passage in the 
Gorgias (p. 518, c.), words that have their significance as well for 
the Greeks themselves as for their historians. 


“ You too, Callicles,”’ he says, “ are now doing just the same. You 
panegyrize those who have feasted our citizens, entertaining them 
with such things as they desired, and who they say have made the 
city great. And men do not perceive that on the contrary things are 
in a ferment, and the city rotten to the core, all because of those 
great men of old. For leaving alone temperance and justice, they 
have made our city full only of harbours and arsenals and walls and 
tributes, and such like follies. When then the crisis of imbecility 
shall have come, men will blame those who are their advisers at the 
time, but Themistocles and Cimon and Pericles, who caused their ills, 
they will panegyrize, and they will lay it to you perhaps if you are 
not ware of them, or to my friend Alcibiades, when they find that 
they have lost their old possessions besides all they since have gained, 
though neither of you were the causes of their misfortunes, even if 
perhaps you contributed to them.” 


Finally, Mr. Grote goes still further back in a passage of 
unusual vigour, where he says :— 


“ Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War was not more cor- 
rupt than Athens in the days of Miltiadés and Aristeidés. If we 
revert to that earlier period, we shall find that scarcely any acts of the 
Athenian people have drawn upon them sharper censure than their 
treatment of these very two statesmen, the condemnation of Miltiadés 
and the ostracism of Aristeidés. In writing my history of that time, 
far from finding previous historians disposed to give the Athenians 
credit for public virtue, I have been compelled to contend against a 
body of adverse criticism, imputing to them gross ingratitude and 
injustice. Thus the contemporaries of Miltiadés and Aristeidés, when 
described as matter of present history, are presented in anything but 
flattering colours, except their valour at Marathon and Salamis, which 
finds one unanimous voice of encomium. But when these same men 
have become numbered among the mingled recollections and fancies 
belonging to the past—when a future generation comes to be pre- 
sented with its appropriate stock of complaint and denunciation—then 
it is that men find pleasure in dressing up the virtues of the past, as 
a count in the indictment of their own contemporaries.”’+ 


This view also Mr. Grote has laboured hard to establish in his 
defence of the condemnation of the generals after the battle of 





* Somep rupdvvg ro Shum xaprEdpevor Thy modireiay els hy viv Snuoxpariay 
karéornaay, kai Thy pev ev’ Apeim maye BovAny, 'EquddArns €xddovee kai TepixAns, 
ta 8€ Sixagrnpia proddpopa Karéornce TepixAns. ” 

+ Chapter on the Sophists, Pt. ii. chap. Ixvii. , 
BB 
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Arginuse and of the final deposition of Alcibiades in B.c. 407, 
just as in other parts of his history, where occasion serves, he 
eloquently takes the part of the Athenian Demos against the 
charge of ingratitude, fickleness, and corruption, which is per- 
petually put forward by its critics, 

The point however upon which we are at present insisting is 
not the absolute immaculateness of the Athenian or any an 
democracy, neither are we anxious to show that the character of the 
democratical constitution at Athens was the same at every epoch. 
Rather if the democracy developes its features, it must of neces- 
sity for that very reason change. But as to the distinction between 
had and good, and the assumption that the later democracy was a 
deterioration from the earlier, for this we see no warrant. In 
the first place the earlier age is itself responsible for the later in 
so far as it posits it among the conditions of its future, and in the 
second place this method of historical criticism has no logical 
standpoint, while a later civilization rejects as morally repre- 
hensible that to which the progress of civilization is found to 
lead. Each age, as it penetrates further into things, and acquires 
finer perceptions of what is true and right, becomes thus the Judge 
and critic of the past. But how if it judge that the past is per- 
petually better? Does it not then cut away from itself the night 
to judge at all? So that the whole argument becomes involved 
in a vicious circle, 

When we talk of Athenian democracy, it is necessary to clear 
the mind altogether of our modern notions of what a democracy 
entails. Weuse the term because no better is at hand, and 
because there are certain analogies between the ancient and 
modern forms which permit of the extension of the same term 
to both ; because, also, the term democracy originally applied to 
the Greek and not the modern form, and it is the ordinary usage 
which is rather to blame. But the two things, ancient and 
modern democracy, have in reality more points of difference than 
of resemblance. It has been already noticed in the literature of 
the subject how the Greek differed from the Anglo-Saxon notion, 
in the absence of the ideas of representation, of the rights of 
majorities (and therefore of minorities also), of party rule, and of 
the functions of an opposition party. But passing over these and 
other minor points of distinction, we perceive at the root of the 
Anglo-Saxon conception, entangling the Anglo-Saxon mind at 
every turn, so that it can hardly adopt a view out of itself, the 
dogma of the universal right of free inquiry and free criticism. 
Liberty among ourselves is not so much opposed to obedience as 
to unquestioning obedience, the notion that we ought to obey 
without ourselves predetermining on the right or wrong 0 
obeying, without having previously sifted the question to the 
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bottom and determined that it is good to obey. Historically, 
also, the dawn of free inquiry in the modern world is cveval 
with the dawn of political freedom, even if it does not precede it, 
and every political revolution breathes the spirit of intellectual 
scepticism. On the other hand we are so impressed with our 
idea of the identity between these two, that we apply it without 
warrant to the Greek era where it has no place, and find in the 
Greek phrase zappycia a proof of the validity of our representa- 
tion. It is true that in Greece also there was a time when free 
thought began to show itself, but this was so little the condition 
of Greek democracy that it was incompatible with it and necessi- 
tated from the beginning its downfall. Hegel says :— 


“Of the Greeks in the first and true condition of their freedom, we 
may assert that they had no conscience. The Sophists, the teachers 
of truth, were the first who introduced subjective reflection and the 
new doctrine, the doctrine that every man must act according to his 
own conviction. So soon as reflection steps in, each has his own 
opinion, we examine whether the existing law (das Recht) may not be 
amended.”’* 


In the same connexion, again:— - 


“Precisely that subjective Freedom, which determines the principle 
and the peculiar form of Freedom in our world, which constitutes the 
absolute basis of our state and of our religious life, that freedom could 
for the Greeks only introduce itself as an element of destruction (uur 
als das verderben auftreten’’).t 


Socrates is even “the inventor of morality (der Erfinder der 
Moral)”{ for the Greeks, and so by-the-by the chief of the 
Sophists, as Mr. Grote represents him. Their moral responsi- 
bility was, to the Greeks, not that sort which rests on its own 
judgment, and which decides before the bar of its own conscience 
whether it shall act or not; consequently their political action 
did not go beyond the principle of abiding by one’s duty to the 
state at large. The religion of a nation is that in which its 
spiritual ideal is contained. But the Greek religion was not 
based upon the conception of what was true and conformable to 
the nature of the deity. The criticism of the morality of the 
inhabitants of Olympus,§$ the critical investigation of the authen- 
ticity of the legends respecting them, are marks of a sceptical 
and later age, and denote that the spirit had already departed 
from the religion of Greece. Faith with the Greeks has not yet 
grown into belief, it is not yet a rational or self-responsible 





* Hegel, Liege: | of History, pt. ii. sect. ii. ch, 3. 
t+ Hegel, ibid. Hegel, ¢6, 
§ See Plato, Rep. ii. fin. 
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faith. The legendary account is accepted without further 
question. Thus Herodotus tells us, that “ Homer and Hesiod 
invented a Theogony for the Greeks.”* In the myths of Dio- 
nysius or Apollo, in the beautiful statues of the deities, in the 
whole play of art around them, the religious imagination found 
its food and satisfaction. A moral or scientific warrant could 
not be required so long as the necessity for it was not perceived, 
But if religion, all that is esteemed best and highest by the 
human mind, is thus taken on trust, we cannot expect to find a 
principle of discrimination in any lower sphere. Thus the 
political system presents the same aspect and suggests the 
same reflections. The Athens to which the devotion of the 
political aspirant was consecrated, was no ideal of what Athens 
ought to be, but rather the actual Athens of tradition, the Athens 
which had been victorious at Salamis and Marathon, the Athens 
of Theseus and Menestheus,t and the Athens which Athene had 
chosen for her own. He had before his eyesa city which was the 
queen of Greece, both for beauty and for strength, adorned with 
the works of the renowned Phidias, while strangers flocked in 
from all sides to admire the grace and richness of her dramatic 
festivals ; a city which was a spectacle to the whole world, and 
which instinctively attracted to itself the entire genius of Greece, 
and where art and science were equally at home. Moreover, this 
city could boast among its great men the most far-sighted and 
versatile among intelligent Greeks, and while the diligence of 
Themistocles or Pericles strengthened or advanced her dominion, 
she was enviable for the abiding splendour of their eloquence. 
That this Athens should ever go wrong, that there should be 
any possibility of changing her for the better, that there should 
be any question of right and wrong as against her—this was 
an idea which never crossed the brain of an Athenian of the old 
stamp. Athens, the indestructible, the beautiful city, was the 
Paris of the Greek world. There was a halo about it to the 
eyes of the finer spirits, But nevertheless, the Athenian 
ossessed no more resemblance to a Gallican than to an Anglo- 
Saxon democracy. For it must not be conceived as if the 
Athenians acted in an undisciplined and frivolous spirit; as if 
they judged glory and beauty above right, and in the false 
excitement of an wsthetic culture chose the former deliberately, 
without regard to the latter. Rather was moderation (awppoabvn), 
the keeping within bounds, the interior discipline of the nature, the 
key-note of the Athenian polity. Sophocles makes Antigone say— 





* Hat. ii. 53. : : 
+ Herodotus makes the Athenians allude to this Menestheus in their 
speech. Hdt. vii, 161. See also Homer, LL, ii. 552. 
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“T thought not of such strength thy heraldings, 
That being but a man thou shouldst avail 
To o’erstep the sure unwritten laws of gods. 
These are not of to-day or yesterday, 
Live they for aye, and no man knows their birth.”* 


And much in the same strain also Pericles, in his celebrated 
funeral speech, discourses of “those unwritten laws which bring 
more acknowledged shame in the transgression.’’+ 

This general respect for law and order is in fact what we 
chiefly admire in the Athenians as contrasted with other Ionian 
populations,f the city acts as one man, without murmuring and 
with complete alacrity; it is this which alone enables the 
Athenians to accomplish those difficult mancuvres at sea which 
constitute a revolution in naval tactics, and raise Athens to the 
first rank as a naval power. Nevertheless, the obedience to law 
is here only customary, and has not risen to the higher stand- 
point of morality. An action is moral only when it is the 
determinavion of the man’s ultimate judgment, formed after due 
deliberation and reflection. But here reflection has not yet 
come into being. That which is right is-at once followed, but just 
for that reason there is no consideration whether it is right or 
wrong. From this it follows that every determination of the 
state is free and universal, without dissidents ; there would be no 
such thing as a man finding himself in a minority of opinion, 
still less would any casual dissident feel it his duty to publish 
his opinion as a protest against the opinion of the community. 
Hence also there can be no balance of classes and representation 
of conflicting interests, and the constitution has no means of 
harmonizing these when they do appear, because their appear- 
ance is already a violation of the prime condition of the consti- 
tution. 

This is seen especially in the peculiar provision of Greek 
democracy by which men are elected to office by lot, for none 
can be supposed to be hostile to the established political system, 
and every citizen would maintain within limits the same course 
of political conduct. This original basis of unanimity is assumed 
even in the divisions of party leaders, who must be conceived as 
not altering this condition of things, but rather as engrafted upon 
it. Aristides and Themistocles join hands at the critical moment, 
and the policy of the latter at Salamis, is carried out by the 
other after Platwa ; Cimon and Pericles are capable of coming to 
an understanding, and the institution of Ostracism is a proof 
that when party leaders had become leaders of party at Athens, 


* Soph. Ant, 453 sq. + Thue. ii. 37. 
t See the indisciplined conduct of the Ionian navy at Lade. Hat, vi, 12. 
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they were deemed to endanger the very existence of the de- 
mocracy. Such a constitution as this must be very far from 
recognising the free handling of all public questions as a con- 
dition of health, or external and hostile criticism as the only 
guarantee of integrity. To our notions, the expediency of a 
political measure is not made more certain because there are no 
voices raised against it, but rather because it has stood the test 
of hostility and opposition. Legislation during times of popular 
fervour, when the whole people sways one way, though unavuid- 
able, is yet generally proved defective, and requires readjustment 
in calmer moments. “ Verus consensus,” says Bacon, “est qui 
ex libertate judicii (re prius explorata) in idem conveniente con- 
sistit.”* This expresses indeed the very ground and principle 
of modern Liberalism ; but it is precisely the reverse of the true 
Athenian idea. The state did not intend political discussion to 
imply political conflict, and the rise of political clubs+ was both 
a proof and an agency of change. ‘Thus with the notion of 
Athenian democracy the modern notion refuses to harmonize, 
and neither can afford to manifest in itself the features of the 
other. Nevertheless, it is not here maintained that the features 
of modern democracy did not present themselves in the Athenian 
state. Only, so far as they are found there, they become, not the 
conditions of democracy, but the elements of its destruction. 
For the Greek democracy refuses to adapt itself to the modern 
conditions, though these are indeed the very result of its 
development. The conscientious adherence to political convic- 
tion, the right and the obligation of individual judgment, these 
are ideas at which the human mind, in its unimpeded growth, 
must arrive, but it results to the Athenian democracy that the 
component atoms become thereby mutually repellant, they can 
no longer be held in a state of equilibrium, and not the rise of 
another and higher kind of democracy, but the dissolution 
of government itself is the consequence. 

Aristotle in his Politics contrasts two kinds of demociacy, 
which he places at the opposite poles of bad and good. Both were 
conformable to existing Greek conceptions, both had been more 
or less completely realized in Greece; they constituted the 
extreme views of the different parties of the old and new demo- 
cracies in Athens. 

In the first kind the mass of the population is composed of 
agricuiturists, each owning their land in the vicinity of the city, 
busied in their own pursuits, and with all the conservative 
feelings of an agricultural class inbred in them. The written 





* Bacon, Novum Organon, i. Aph. 77. 
t See Curtius, vol. iii. pn. 427 and 437, E. Tr. 
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law is here looked upon with the greatest reverence, mapavousioBa 
is the most heinous crime, and while the farmer is too busy to 
be always attending the Ecclesia, the judgment of the people is 
but rarely exercised, and then without the tumultuous passion of 
an idle and overcrowded assembly. A suitable harmony between 
aristocracy and democracy will also be introduced by the 
provision that, while all are eligible to office, they receive no pay 
for the exercise of their functions, so that the poor may well be 
content to see their wealthier and more cultivated neighbours 
take upon them these onerous and unprofitable duties. Finally 
the state is not split up into the ranks of very poor and very 
rich, but a large middle class preserves the balance between 
the two parties. The other kind of democracy is the democracy 
of a seaport town. Here all the conditions of the other kind 
are reversed. Jack when ashore finds his time hang heavy on 
his hands, attendance at the Ecclesia becomes a_pleasin 
diversion. The population is crowded within the city itself, the 
starving poor must be fed, clothed, and amused. They will 
attend their official duties, the poor man takes up political 
principles from dogged desperation; it therefore naturally 
suggests itself that he should support’ himself by these. Hence 
paid dikasteries, tumultuous and crowded assemblies, assemblies 
in which the intellectual standard is not high. Hence rash and 
hasty subversions of law, the virtual abolition of the ypagn wapa- 
véuwy, the regulation of everything in accordance with the vote of 
the occasion. Hence finally the rise of worthless demagogues, 
those whose spirits are of a level with the spirit of the mob, de- 
magogues who pander to the people’s lusts and make of king 
Demos their tyrant.* We shall probably not be wrong in con- 
ceiving Dr. Curtius to have had Aristotle’s two kinds of 
democracy in his eye when he wrote his description of the 
change in the social life of the Athenians which followed upon 
the opening of the Peloponnesian war and the retreat of the 
Athenians within the city walls, 

“The Athenians of previous generations,” he says, “loved the air 
and life of the country, and those who were able to suit their incli- 
nations felt more at ease and at home in the country in their little 
country seats, than within the city walls. For this reason also the 
rural dwellings were far more comfortable and pleasant than the 
houses in town; and many citizens scarcely came into the city even on 
the festivals. Now all this had changed. The Athenians saw the 
lands destroyed which they had inherited from their fathers and 
improved from year to year by prudent management, together with 
all their walks and other resources of comfort and recreation. The 





* Ar. Pol. iv, iv. 26-31, and vii. i-iii. For the Demos as Tyrant, see also 
Aristoph. Eq, 39, 
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proprietors would never again take pleasure in their ancient usages 
and enjoyments of life; for how was it possible to recover confidence 
in the future ? Many husbandmen never again returned to the plough, 
but remained in the city ; where in the constant succession of different 
pleasures, and in the excitement of market and party life, they 
endeavoured to forget the uneasy conditions of their existence. Thus 
a discontented and turbulent multitude was formed in Athens, a kind 
of mob such as had been unknown to Athens in her earlier days. The 
love of work, which Pericles was still able to praise as one of the most 
eminent virtues of his fellow citizens, grew weak; and the personal 
interest in public affairs, which was at once the right and duty of 
every citizen, changed, in the unhealthy atmosphere of the blockaded 
city, where all most important undertakings had suddenly come to a 
standstill, into an over-busy and over-curious idleness, and an indolent 
love of babbling, which all the enemies of the democracy were soon 
able to regard as a characteristic of an Attic citizen.’’* 


Elsewhere Dr. Curtius speaks of “the one-sided attention paid 
to maritime affairs,” which “estranged the people from agricul- 
tural pursuits, and rendered them incapable of defending their 
native soil.” + 

This change in the spirit and in the social habits of the people 
reacting upon the political system, for as to the progress of 
political innovation, that could otherwise be of no moment, we 
require to know more accurately how this change originated. 
On the one hand, due weight may be allowed to external and 
accidental circuustances, the exigencies of the blockade and the 
wasting of the lands of the farmers which Dr. Curtius notices. 
But this was not and could not be all. External circumstances 
might hasten, they could not produce the change. That change 
lay imbedded in the necessities of the democratic development ; 
it was the resultant of the conflicting forces at work within the 
constitution itself. On this part the intellectual activity which 
prevailed at Athens could not but further the spread of more 
enlightened views, and these are the foes of political acquiescence. 
On that, the disproportionate increase of the mercantile and 
middle class must tend to alter the political front. But these 
two influences are ultimately connected the one with the other. 
Can either be generated by the other? The answer to this 
interrogatory, we suggest, brings Greek history within the scope 
of general historical laws, and as such deserves particular 
attention. For the aspect of Greece is for the most part so 
exceptional that we are inclined often to exempt her from the 
ordinary laws and causes which we see in other localities to 
govern human affairs. Mere culture then may, we believe, be 
very widely spread, and attain a very high degree of develop- 





* Curtius, vol. iii. p. 838, Engl. Transl. t Id. id. p. 551. 
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ment, without any alteration of the political fabric being pre- 
supposed. Thus it is even the received policy of despots to 
encourage the progress of science and art. 

The court of Pisistratus, or of the Syracusan Dionysius, was, 
like the court of Louis XIV., or of Augustus, the home of literature 
and learning ; not necessarily therefore is liberty advanced ; rather 
just in the splendour of an esthetic culture is political discussion 
stifled. But the true enlightenment, which reaches the heart of 
the nation, requires as its condition the rise and recognition of 
commercial industry. Thus in medieval Europe the emancipa- 
tion of thought did not take place till the industrial classes had 
gained for themselves a recognised footing in the community, 
and science only began to exercise its vigour as feudalism gave 
ground. It was then, we believe, in Greece as in France or 
Germany, primarily in consequence of the rise of the mercantile 
and middle classes that political speculation was awakened, and 
the constitution accordingly changed. It is well that we should 
make ourselves acknowledge how much the progress of liberty 
owes to these classes. For this mercantile element is otherwise 
by no means a pretty thing, and the rule of small merchants and 
petty traders not a congenial subject for history to dwell upon. 
We see nothing but gaucherie, barbarism, Philistinism, here. 
Yet for all that, to this ugly agency it is that we all of us owe our 
liberties. We have here, then, a point of view from which we 
cannot afford to despise and abhor the lamp-seller or the tanner, 
and from which the of Bavavoo obtain their fair share of our 
respect if not of our admiration, And it is noticeable that this 
respect or admiration will in this event be due to no sentimental 
feeling in our minds towards the industrial classes, but simply to 
the historical work which we see them to achieve in the world. 

While thus it was all along contained in the enterprising and 
laborious spirit of the Athenian people that commercial activity 
should produce material wealth, and this again indefinitely 
affect the political and social condition, it was at the same time 
to be expected that the intellectual ardour which burned in the 
Athenian people should also in its time accomplish its results. 
We have seen how the field was prepared for this agency, how 
the conditions of its action were prepared. Plato has already 
pointed out in the well-known passage of his Republic how 
sophistry is not a cause but an effect, arising but in consequence 
of the existing demand for it. 

“Do you too suppose,” Socrates says, “ with the generality, that 
there are young men who are corrupted by Sophists, and Sophists who 
corrupt them to any extent, that is, worth speaking about, and not 
rather that the very men who hold this language are themselves the 
chief of Sophists, and teach with the most consummate art and fashion, 
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after what sort they will, the young and the old alike, both men and 
women.’’* 

On the otherhand there is also the reaction of sophistry upon the 
spirit that creates it. It is this which we have now to consider. The 
prevailing dissatisfaction with the existingconditionand the growth 
of new political theory at Athens is evidenced by the number of 
variously modified forms of government which the states adopted 
between the date of the Sicilian disaster and the surrender of thecity 
to Lysander. We hear of new official titles, or at any rate titles 
used in a novel sense—Probuli, Nomotheteis, Ephors,+ and what 
were the particular details of “the first really good government 
Athens had had”t within the knowledge of Thucydides will ever 
remain one of the unsolved problems of antiquarian curiosity. 

These political theories are generally supposed to have been 
originated in the brains of sophists, and to have been carried into 
effect by the pupils of the sophists, if not under their immediate 
influence. Antiphon{ was both a sophist and a political agent 
at the same time. But the old forced distinction between the 
sophist and the philosopher here again mars the historical con- 
ception. What may be dismissed as only a dangerous form of 
dilettanteism, or condemned as “selfishness” or “ venality,” while 
it is believed to be the work of sundry sophists, cannot be so 
summarily disposed of when we recognise that the master minds 
of the age, Plato and Aristotle,and so,no doubt, Socrates also, were 
turned in the same direction. Thucydides, even in his political 
as well as his religious opinions, shows himself a follower of the 
school. We have already heard of his “first really good govern- 
ment that Athens had had,” and it is noticeable that the account of 
the oligarchic manguvre of Pisander and his party has by no 
means the same tone about it in the narrative of Thucydides 
that it has in that of Dr. Curtius ; and it was even in proportion 
as a man was less a sophist in the bad sense of the term, that is, 
in proportion as he possessed thoroughness and honestness of 
purpose, that he stood the more aloof from the existing political 
system, and cast a longing eye upon other and more rational forms 
of government. 

Thus Aristotle even places sophists and politicians in the same 
class, and in the same condemnation. 

“The Sophists profess to teach the conduct of political affairs, yet 


* Plato, Rep. vi. p. 492a. + Thue. viii. c. 1 and 97. t Jbid, 97. 

§ The character and genius of Antiphon appear hardly to have been appre 
ciated by Dr. Curtius. He calis him “the Nestor of his party,” (p. 435), but 
want of sympathy with the party in general precludes him from recognising 
the fertility and vigour of the scheming brain which held the reins. Is the 
“especially not free from the love of money” (p. 434), anything more than the 
old charge against the Sophists ? 
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there is not one of them who is practically acquainted with them, but 
they leave this to the politicians, who for their part would seem to 
practise by a kind of gift, and in accordance with empirical rules 
rather than with any rational system. For neither orally nor in 
writing do they appear to have given any utterance upon the subject 
(and yet perhaps it would have been better for their fame than to 
leave behind mere forensic and parliamentary orations) nor on the 
other hand do they appear to have made their own sons or any others 
of their friends politicians.”* 


Nowhere more than in the pages of Plato and Aristotle do we 
find the contempt of culture for a degenerate democracy, nowhere 
is there more theorizing on politics, nowhere the half traitorous 
glance towards Sparta more apparent. Plato, like Aristotle, is 
indignant because those who conduct political affairs have no 
rational appreciation of them, they cannot teach virtue, they 
administer justice without knowing what justice is. The most 
sardonic irony of the Dialogues in this view is brought to bear 
upon the greatest names in Athenian history. 


“This, however,’’ Socrates says in the Gorgias, “is no longer a 
matter of report, but of my certain knowledge, and of yours too, that 
at the beginning Pericles was held in honour, and no sentence of 
disgrace was passed upon him by the Athenians while, that is, they 
were in their more degraded condition; but no sooner had they 
become good and true men under his teaching, than at the close of 
Pericles’ life they passed a vote of condemnation against him on a 
charge of peculation, and had all but awarded him the penalty of 
death, plainly as being a worthless character. 

“ Again, what of Cimon ? did not the very men whom he trained up 
ostracize him, so as for ten years not to hear his voice? and Themis- 
tocles, did they not do the very same thing to him, and in addition 
afterwards drive him into exile P and Miltiades who was victorious at 
Marathon they voted should be cast into the pit, and so he would 
have been but for the Prytanis. Yet if these had been good and true 
men, as you say they were, they would never have been so treated. 
You don’t find that the best drivers are safe in their carriages at 
first, but after they have trained their steeds and themselves become 
better drivers, get thrown out. This is not so neither in driving nor 
any other craft. Our former position accordingly appears to have 
been true, viz., that we are ignorant of any man who has shown 
himself good in the conduct of political affairs within this city. And 
you acknowledged there was not any, at least of the men of the present 
day, but of the men of former times you ventured to select these 
individuals. Now these too have turned out to be no better than: the 
men of the present, so that, if they were orators, they could neither 
have known the art of oratory, otherwise they would not have been 
degraded, nor the art of flattery either.” ¢ 





* Ar. Ethic. Nich. x. ix. 18. fT Plato, Gorgias, p. 516 sq. 
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These new ideas formed a machinery made ready to their 
hand in the Heteries or political clubs, whose importance accord- 
ingly grew greater in the Athenian State. These clubs were 
originally, like the “ Maintenances” of early English history, 
associations for mutual aid and defence in electioneering contests 
and in judicial causes.* But the support that was given in the 
Dikastery was soon expected in the Ecclesia, and all associations 
which are secret must insensibly develope a political character. 
It is observable, moreover, that with the clubs even in their 
judicial employment the sophists had always been connected, 
The necessity which every year appeared greater for every 
Athenian to be able to defend his character and conduct, and 
that with all the eloquence and address requisite to catch the 
favour of his judges; this especially it was which made Young 
Athens eager for the lore of the universal Teachers, and the 
practice of obtaining written speeches for delivery brought the 
sophist into still closer contact with the public interests, It 
results that the political importance of the clubs at this epoch of 
Athenian history can hardly be overrated. The club leaders 
indeed who carried into execution the great oligarchic revolution 
of B.c. 411, were also the foremost men of their time at Athens 
for capacity of intellect and for practical ability. According to 
Thucydides, Antiphon was “second to none of his contemporaries 
in ability, and possessed the first talent both for originating and 
for advocating his own schemes; and Aristotle, according 
to Plutarch, called Theramenes one of the best and truest of 
patriots.| There was but one man at Athens who could dis- 
pute the first place with them, the brilliant, the fascinating, 
the unprincipled Alcibiades. Yet Alcibiades himself was a pupil 
of Socrates, and must be acknowledged to have drunk deeply 
of the new ideas. He, too, has his theories; he, too, would 
reconstruct the state, but it is not in accordance with the views 
of the clubs, or indeed of any other than himself. With him 
there was no question of oligarchy or democracy. Athens must 
accept despotism or rest content with becoming nothing at all. 
A monarchy, indeed, unlike that species of government which 
prevailed in Greece, presents a point of union for various classes 
and conflicting interests. But just so Greece must bave had a 
far different history, her national character must have been 
essentially different, if she could have accepted this solution. 
Thus Alcibiades is condemned by the event ; he is still only an 
element of disturbance ; he is not, like Cesar, the saviour of 
society, because success is from the outset beyond his grasp; he 





* emi dixais kai dpyas. Thue. viii, 54. 


+ Thue. viii. 67. ft Plutarch, Nicias, c, 2. 
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fails, and in his disappointment involves his country in destruction. 
There remains the party of old Athens, the party of Aischylus 
and the Areopagus, of Aristophanes and the Afxaog Adyoc,* 
the party of reverence for the old institutions, the true conserva- 
tive party. This is not to be confounded with the oligarchic faction 
of intrigue and manceuvre, whose strength lay in the clubs and 
the new enlightenment, who inveighed against the introduction 
of ultra-democratic measures, but were themselves none the less 
an essentially revolutionary element, and aimed less at stability 
and order than a different kind of progress. Yet though toto 
celo removed from these in political feeling, still the good and 
true (kadot xaya0o{) themselves might tend to disturb rather 
than keep the peace. The Athens of to-day is not the Athens 
of yesterday, and to quarrel for the sake of order is no sure way of 
obtaining it. Thusif Aristophanes appeals to the MapaQwvouda- 
xét¢, the point of the allusion is the reflection on the men of the 
day ; if he raises his voice for peace, it becomes a cry against the 


existing government; the cause of the war is the seizure of two 


of Aspasia’s ladies, &c.f Thus, turn which way we will, there is 
no party to be found which pursues the policy of Athens, there 
isno Athenian policy, only party policies, any longer. In the 
split into parties the state has in fact ceased to exist. For the 
Athenian polity was not, as we saw, one which is based upon the 
harmony of conflicting interests, and where the will of the com- 
munity is the limitation of the evils of the separate members ; 
where accordingly the mutual conflict of individualities, so far 
from being baneful, constitutes on the contrary the main condi- 
tion of the national life. Rather just because it was not this is 
the Athenian state by the logic of facts condemned. For acqui- 
escence cannot go ou for ever ; doubt and division must come, and 
the state which has not taken into account the contingency must 
for that reason be found wanting. Yet it does not follow that 
we may not admire the state which is thus condemned. The 
civilization of Greece had its ruin written in the future, but it 
was only because its beauty was of too exquisite bloom to 
endure the rude touch of time or the prying finger of criticism. 
The mind of man, just liberated from the thraldom of nature, not 
yet awakened to the investigation of itself; this was and must 
have been only a moment's pause in the stream of history, it 
was a poise the most delicate that a breath could overturn, a 
fleeting hue which is gone even at the moment of its appearing. 
The hour of the perfection of Greek culture,that same hour is the 
hour of its destruction, A®schylus is on one side of him a free 
thinker, and Pericles is half a sophist. On the Temple of Delphi 





* See Ar. Nubes, ¢ Ar. Ach, 526 sq. 
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was inscribed the terse injunction “ Know thyself,” and in this 
there is required a seriousness which must destroy the beautiful 
fabric of the imagination. It is from this point of view that we 
are enabled to appreciate the later democracy of Athens as in 
the best sense higher, and moreover to see in it no mere contra- 
diction of, but rather the true and natural development contained 
in the democracy of Cimon and Miltiades. The moral stand- 
point, “Which is the better form of government?” is here 
abandoned for the higher ground of historical necessity. As 
within the nature of man there lies a capacity for improvement, 
so we must pronounce that defective which we see to contravene 
his nature and to be negatived by the course of his development. 
Or rather, judgment is here needless; that which we would 
judge is already pronounced ; we have but to read it faithfully 
as it is inscribed on the successive pages of history. 


Art. IT].—Farapay. 


1. The Life and Letters of Faraday. By Dr. BENcE Jones. 
Second Edition. London: 1870. 

2. Faraday as a Discoverer. By J. TYNDALL. New Edition. 
London : 1870. 


E are much indebted to Dr. Bence Jones for his delightful 

volumes. Notwithstanding his modest disclaimer as to 
his fitness for the task, we think that no one could be more 
eminently qualified to write the life of Faraday, than one who 
was a most intimate friend of his, and who, moreover, is so 
thoroughly able to appreciate the great advances made by him 
in the regions of science. And our expectation has not been 
disappointed. The life of a man of science is frequently of 
interest to men of science only. But Dr. Jones has been so 
fortunate in his subject and has worked up his materials s0 
skilfully, that his book is quite as attractive to the general 
public, as to those who are within the veil of the temple of 
science. If we were to find any fault with these volumes, it 
would be that the connecting statements as to the matter showing 
Faraday’s progress year by year are somewhat stiff and formal, 
although we must confess that they are given with great, clear- 
ness and brevity, and very materially assist the reader in under- 
standing the succession of events. 
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For a fuller account of Faraday’s discoveries we must refer to 
Dr. Tyndall’s little book. This is written in his well-known 
style, which renders even the most abstruse things clear to those 
who have made but little advance in scientific attainments. 
However, the ordinary antipathy to exercising thought will, we 
fear, make this book “caviare to the general,” although the 
personal reminiscences interspersed among the dry details of 
scientific pursuits are most interesting. 

Michael Faraday was one of the four children of a journeyman 
blacksmith, who lived for some time at Newington and after- 
wards in rooms over a coachhouse in Jacob’s Well Mews, near 
Manchester Square, in London. His education consisted of 
little more than the rudiments of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic at a common day school. His hours out of school 
were passed at home and in the streets. At the present day, 
when everybody’s attention is so much engrossed by the subject 
of education, it is perhaps superfluous to notice what great 
results were produced by this simple instruction in the three 
R's. Still it is well to remember that but for this Faraday 
would never have been able to educate himself by reading the 


books in his master’s shop, and would probably have remained a 
bookbinder all his life. 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air !’’ 


At the age of thirteen he was engaged as errand boy by a Mr. 
Riebau, a bookseller, of No. 2, Blandford Street. Here one of 
his duties was to carry round the papers that were lent out by 
his master. His kindness to newspaper boys throughout his 
life is a pleasing trait of his character. “I always feel,” he said, 
“a tenderness for those boys, because I once carried newspapers 
myself.” The next year, 1805, he was bound an apprentice 
without premium to Mr. Riebau for seven years. Faraday was 
not one to be contented with learning in this long time the arts 
of bookbinding and selling only. He spent much of this time 
in reading the books that passed through his hands. And 
among these he especially delighted in works treating of 
chemistry and electricity. By this reading he acquired a strong 
liking for natural philosophy, and was accordingly anxious to 
attend, whenever he could, the evening lectures delivered by a 
Mr. Tatum on that subject, the shilling for each lecture being 
usually paid by his elder brother, Robert, who had been brought 
up as a blacksmith. Through this Mr. Tatum, he became 
acquainted with a clerk in the city called Abbott. And it is to 
his letters to Mr. Abbott that we are indebted for the very clear 
light that is thrown on his youthful days. The correspondence 

[Vol. XCVI. No, CXC.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XL. No. I. CC 
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with this clerk was commenced a little before the end of 
Faraday’s apprenticeship, and it is very curious to observe the 
objects he had in view in maintaining it. For in his first letter 
he sets forth without reservation what those objects were :— 


“T, dear A., naturally love a letter, and take as much pleasure in 
reading one (when addressed to myself) and in answering one as in 
almost anything else: and this good opinion which I entertain has 
not suffered any injury from the circumstances I have noticed above. 
I also like it for what I fancy to be good reasons drawn up in my 
own mind upon the subject, and from those reasons I have concluded 
that letter-writing improves, first, the handwriting ; secondly, the 
at this moment occurs an instance of my great deficiency in letter- 
writing. Ihave the idea I want to express full in my mind, but 
I have forgot the word that expresses it, a word common enough too. 
I mean the expression, the delivery, the composition or manner of 
connecting words; thirdly, it improves the mind by the reciprocal 
exchange of knowledge; fourthly, the ideas—it tends, I conceive, to 
make the ideas clear and distinct (ideas are generated or formed in the 
head, and I will give you an odd instance as a proof); fifthly, it 
improves the morals. I speak not of the abuse, but the use of episto- 
lation (if you will allow me to coin a new word to express myself), and 
that use I have no doubt produces other good effects. Now I do 
not profess myself perfect in those points, and my deficiency in, others 
connected with the subject you well know, as grammar, &c. : therefore 
it follows that I want improving on these points: and what so natural 
in a disease as to resort to the remedy that will perform a cure, and 
more so when the physic is so pleasant; or, to express it in a more 
logical manner, and consequently more philosophically, M. F. is defi- 
cient in certain points that he wants to make up, epistolary writing is 
one cure for the deficiencies; therefore I should practise epistolary 
writing.” 

On the termination of his apprenticeship in 1812, he was 
employed as a journeyman by a Mr. Delaroche, a bookbinder. 
His master was so passionate that Faraday soon resolved to 
leave. Besides this he was, he says, desirous to escape from 
trade, which he hated, and to enter the service of science, which 
he loved. In the last year of his apprenticeship he had attended 
four of Sir Humphry Davy’s lectures at the Royal Institution. 
He made notes of these lectures, wrote them out fully, and sent 
his MSS. to Sir Joseph Banks, the President of the Royal 
Society, together with a note expressing his desire to escape 
from trade, and to be employed in some work connected with 
science. “ Naturally enough, ‘no answer’ was the reply left with 
the porter.” However, a similar application to Sir Humphry 
Davy shortly after produced the wished for result, and he was 
appointed by Sir Humphry to the post of assistant in the 
laboratory of the Royal Institution, with a salary of twenty-five 
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shillings a week, and with two rooms at the top of the house. 
Humble as this position was, no other would have been equally 
suited to develope his powers. Here he was in daily intercourse 
with the greatest chemist of the age. His work for Davy was 
an “inexhaustible mine of knowledge and improvement.” He 
had opportunities of observing the method of Davy’s inves- 
tigations, and of learning as it were the art of discovery. Here 
he witnessed, among others, that series of experiments which 
resulted in the invention of the safety-lamp. 

After he had been at the Royal Institution a few months, he 
went abroad as amanuensis to Sir H. Davy. They spent a year 
and a half together in France, Italy, Switzerland, &c. During 
his travels Faraday kept a journal, every page of which shows 
the keenness of his observation. He was by nature very obser- 
vant, but this faculty is, we think, brought out and developed 
in all cases by the study of chemistry. It is even more for this 
reason than for the sake of the acquisition of useful knowledge 
that we rejoice to see the study of chemistry and other sciences 
added to the ordinary curriculum of education in schools and 
colieges. Mathematics teaches us to reason accurately, and 
classics to express our thoughts correctly, but we also want to 
cultivate habits of observation. The remark of Sir Humphry 
Davy is nearly as applicable to our times as to his. 


“We are falling,” he says, “into an error, the very reverse of that 
of our ancestors. We perhaps neglect facts too much, or at least, 
except in chemistry, we are not sufficiently attentive to the reeords of 
facts. We are too fond of substituting literature for science, talents 
for information, and wit or brilliant execution for accurate and deep 
research.” 


Now for the purpose of producing habits of observing facts, 
no pursuit is more suited than the study of chemistry and similar 
studies. Great chemists have almost invariably exhibited strong 
observant powers, not only in their scientific investigations but 
in the ordinary matters of everyday life. 

In this his first absence from home, Faraday realized the 
depth of his affection for his relations. His letters are full of 
expressions of love and regret for those at home. On his way 
back he wrote to his mother— 


“ You may be sure we shall not creep from Deal to London; and 
Iam sure I shall not creep to 18, Weymouth Street ; and then—but 
it is of no use, I have a thousand times endeavoured to fancy a meeting 
with you and my relations and friends: the reality must be a pleasure 
not to be imagined nor to be described.” 


On his return to England in 1815, he went back to his old 


post at the Royal Institution. Not long after he began to deliver 
cc2 
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lectures on chemistry at the City Philosophical Society. This 
was a society which met at Mr. ‘Tatum’s house every Wednesday 
evening for mutual instruction. Every other week a lecture was 
delivered by one of the members, each taking his turn, and on 
these occasions strangers were admitted. The society had also 
a “class book,” which contained essays by the members, and 
was passed on from one to another for perusal. Faraday had 
become a member on going to the Royal Institution, and at once 
entered with enthusiasm into the spirit of the society. He did 
not rely merely on his own individual exertions in seeking after 
knowledge, but felt that the intercommunication of thought was 
one of the greatest aids to those who were educating themselves. 
In addition to the ordinary meetings of this society, a few of the 
members met once a week at his rooms “to read together, and 
to criticise, correct and improve each other’s pronunciation and 
construction of language. The discipline was,” he says, “ very 
sturdy, the remarks very plain and open, and the results most 
valuable.” We like to dwell on the method of his self-education. 
His resources were apparently so small, and the result so grand, 
that the consideration of the method cannot but be pregnant 
with suggestions for the ordinary management of education, and 
a sure example for those who have the misfortune to be without 
the advantages of a long school life, but have nevertheless a 
desire for the privileges of education. The following quotation 
from one of these youthful lectures shows that he had at an 
early age mapped out the course of his journey through life :— 


“Tt is not he who has soared above his fellow creatures in power, it 
is not he who can command most readily the pampering couch or the 
costly luxury ; but it is he who has done most good to his fellows, he 
who has directed them in the weak moment, aided them in the moment 
of necessity, and enlightened them in their ignorance, that leads the 
ranks of mankind.” 


At the Institution Faraday plodded on quietly for some time, 
carrying on his self-education side by side with his ordinary duties of 
chemicalassistant. He wasaftera while entrusted by Davy withsome 
simple work, and in process of time he began to make investiga- 
tions for himself. The results of these investigations were pub- 
lished in some of the journals of science. In this way he gradually 
became known to the scientific world. When he was once known, 
honours were showered upon him from all parts. He was elected 
member or correspondent of various scientific societies, and in 
1823 attained the much-prized title of F.R.S. This latter 
honour was, however, not unaccompanied with alloy. He had 
at the end of 1821 written some articles on electro-magnetism 
for the “ Annals of Philosophy.” The experiments he made for 
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this purpose led him to make some discoveries, which he published 
in a paper on “New Electrical Motions.” He had some time 
before heard Dr. Woollaston and Sir H. Davy conversing on the 
subject of electro-magnetism, after an experiment they had made 
at the Royal Institution, and he knew that Dr. Woollaston had 
been engaged on this subject. Accordingly, before publishing 
his paper, he called on Dr. Woollaston to obtain leave to make 
some reference to his ideas and discoveries. The Doctor had 
left town, and “ by an error of judgment the paper was published 
without any allusion to his opinions and intentions.” It was, we 
think, indeed a great error of judgment. Faraday showed by his 
wish to see Dr. Woollaston that he himself felt he ought to refer 
to the Doctor ; and such reference might have been attained by 
no other sacrifice than the mere delay of the publication for a 
short time. It was very natural for those who knew of Dr. Wool- 
laston’s ideas and work as to this subject to think that some ex- 
planation was necessary, but it was hard on young Faraday to 
be at once accused of dishonesty ; for he soon heard of rumours 
that he was charged “ with concealing the theory and views of 
Dr. Woollaston, with taking the subject while Dr. Woollaston was 
at work on it, and with dishonourably taking Dr. Woollaston’s 
thoughts and pursuing them without acknowledgment.” Faraday 
hastened at once to clear himself of the charge. He wrote to 
Dr. Woollaston the following frank and manly letter :— 


“Sir,—I am urged by strong motives respectfully to request your 
attention for a few moments. The latter end of last month I wrote 
a paper on electro-magnetism, which I left in the hands of the printer 
of the Quarterly Journal, and went into the country. On returning 
home the beginning of this month, I heard from two or three quarters 
that it was considered I had not behaved honourably in that paper ; 
and that the wrong I had done was done to you. I immediately 
wished and endeavoured to see you, but was prevented by the advice 
of my friends, and am only now at liberty to pursue the plan I intended 
to have taken at first. If I have done anyone wrong, it was quite 
unintentional, and the charge of behaving dishonourably is not true. 
I am bold enough, sir, to beg the favour of a few minutes’ conversation 
with you on this subject, simply for these reasons; that I can clear 
myself, that I owe obligations to you, that I respect you, that I am 
anxious to escape from unfounded impressions against me, and if I 
have done any wrong that I may apologize for it, I do not think, 
sir, that you would regret allowing me this privilege; for, satisfied in 
my own mind of the simplicity and purity of my motives in writing 
that paper, I feel that I should satisfy you; and you would have the 
pleasure of freeing me from an embarrassment I do not deserve to lie 
under. Nevertheless, if for any reason you do not consider it necessary 
to permit it, I hope I shall not further have increased any unpleasant 
feeling towards me in your mind. 
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“T have very much simplified and diminished in size the rotating 
apparatus, so as to enclose it in a tube. I should be proud if I may 
be allowed, as a mark of strong and sincere respect, to present one for 
your acceptance. I am almost afraid to make this request, not 
because I know of the slightest reason which renders it improper, but 
because of the uncertain and indefinite form of the rumours which 
have come about me. But I trust, sir, that I shall not injure myself 
with you by adopting the simplest and most direct means of clearing 
up a misunderstanding that has arisen against me; but that what I 
do with sincerity you will receive favourably. 

“T am, Sir, with great respect, 
“ Your obedient humble servant.” 


Woollaston’s opinion was, that if “ Faraday acquitted himself 
of making any incorrect use of the suggestions of others,” he had 
no occasion to trouble himself much about the matter. Unfor- 
tunately, experience shows us that a misrepresentation once made 
is seldom wholly got rid of unless with the clearest evidence. 
And in this case the charge arose again with redoubled vigour. 
When Faraday was proposed for the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society, a formidable opposition to his election was in pre- 
paration ; he then published a historical statement respecting 
electro-magnetic rotation, and this and other earnest and clear 
explanations of his conduct made it manifest to his opponents 
that the utmost which could be charged against him was that he 
had been thoughtlessly hasty in publishing his discoveries. This 
seems at first sight to be one of those unseemly squabbles, which 
sometimes occur among great men. But it was not so. It is 
pleasing to find Faraday saying that the kindness and liberality 
of Dr. Woollaston had been constant to him throughout the 
whole affair. Although the conduct of Woollaston’s friends must 
have been painful to Faraday, yet it was, we think, quite 
natural, although it might perhaps have been exhibited less acrimo- 
niously. It is only after much patient toil, combined with good 
fortune, that men of the most perceptive and inventive powers 
make the smallest advance in discovery. Accordingly it is but 
just that the forger of any additional link in the great chain of 
knowledge should receive the full honour of his addition to the 
world’s wealth, and those who are anxious that no portion of 
that honour should be shared by others are really doing good 
service to the cause of science. 

Another painful incident is connected with this Fellowship. 
Faraday found that his old friend and benefactor, Sir H. Davy, 
was opposed to his election. Their long and intimate inter- 
course must have convinced Davy of Faraday’s powers, and the 
great chemist was most undoubtedly, though probably uncon- 
sciously, jealous of his advancement. Nor was it strange that 
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Davy should not see with complacency the success of one who 
had been a kind of servant of his, but who now seemed likely to 
rival, if not partially eclipse him. 

In 182] Faraday married Miss Sarah Barnard, one of the 
daughters of Mr. Barnard of Paternoster Row, “an event,” he 
writes in 1849, “ which more than any other contributed to his 
earthly happiness and healthful state of mind. The union has 
continued for twenty-eight years, and has in no wise changed, 
except in the depth and strength of its character.” He was 
allowed to bring his wife to the Institution, and here they lived 
together in perfect happinessfor manya long year. The tenderness 
and considerate affection which he invariably exhibited towards 
Mrs. Faraday is, as we might expect, reflected clearly in his 
correspondence. His letters to her remind us of those of Colling- 
wood to his “dear Sarah.” The great Admiral himself might 
have penned the following :— 

“T feel rather tired and stiff myself, and perhaps that makes my 
letter so too ; but my dear girl is, I know, a girl of consideration, and 
will not insist upon having two or three pages of affection after so 
much narrative. Indeed [ see no use in measuring it out at all. I 
am yours, my heart and thoughts are yours, and it would be a mere 
formality to write it down so, and capable of adding nothing to the 
truth, but that I have as much pleasure in saying it as you have in 
hearing it said, and that it is not with us at least a measure or token 
of affection merely, but the spontaneous result of it.” 

And again :— 

“ And now, my dear girl, I must set business aside. I am tired 
of the dull detail of things, and want to talk of love to you; and 
surely there can be no circumstances under which I can have 
more right. The time was a cheerful and delightful one before we 
were married, but it is doubly so now. I now can speak, not of my 
own heart only, but of both our hearts. I now speak, not with any 
doubt of the state of your thoughts, but with the fullest conviction 
that they answer to my own. All that I can now say warm and 
animated to you, I know that you would say to me again. The 
excess of pleasure which I feel in knowing you mine is doubled by the 
consciousness that you feel equal joy in knowing me yours. Oh, my 
dear Sarah, poets may strive to describe, and artists to delineate the 
happiness which is felt by two hearts truly and mutually loving each 
other, but it is beyond their efforts, and beyond the thoughts and 
conceptions of anyone who has not felt it. I have felt and do feel it, 
but neither I nor any other man can describe it, nor is it necessary. 
We are happy, and our God has blessed us with a thousand causes 
why we should be so. Adieu for to-night.” ... . 


In 1825 he was advanced from the post of chemical assistant 
to that of Director of the Laboratory at the Institution, and this 
he retained almost to the last, notwithstanding many alluring 
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temptations of other appointments. He was offered in 1827 
the Professorship in the new University of London, but he 
declined it on the ground that he thought it a matter of duty 
and gratitude on his part to do what he could for the Royal 
Institution in the attempt to establish it firmly. In 1829 he 
became a lecturer at the Royal Academy, Woolwich, and in 1833 
he was appointed to the newly founded professorship of chemistry 
at the Royal Institution, with a salary of 100/. a year in addition 


to his ordinary salary of 100/. as director of the Laboratory. In - 


1835 a pension was granted to him by the government. The 
circumstances connected with this are interesting, as showing 
his innate feeling of proper pride and self-respect. At first he 
wrote to refuse the pension, but was afterwards induced by his 
father-in-law to accept it. At an interview Lord Melbourne, 
then Prime Minister, made use of some inconsiderate expressions, 
such as “humbug,” with reference to pensions. Faraday at once 
wrote to decline the offer of a pension. Friends of both tried 
to remove the misunderstanding between them, but Faraday was 
immovable. On being asked what would induce him to change 
his mind, he replied, “I should require from his Lordship what 
IT have no right or reason to expect he would grant—a written 
apology for the words he permitted himself to use to me.” “The 
required apology came, frank and full, creditable,” as Dr, Tyndall 
says, “alike to the Prime Minister and the philosopher.” In 
1836 he was appointed scientific adviser to the Trinity House. 
In this capacity he introduced very important improvements 
into the lighthouses of the coast, and from time to time made 
most valuable reports on the subject of lights. His letter ac- 
cepting the appointment is very characteristic :— 


“T consider your letter to me as a great compliment, and should 
view the appointment at the Trinity House, which you propose, in the 
same light; but I may not accept even honours without due con- 
sideration. In the first place, my time is of great value to me, and if 
the appointment you speak of involved anything like periodical routine 
attendances, I do not think I could accept it. But if it meant that 
in consultation, in the examination of proposed plans and experiments, 
in trials, &c., made as my convenience would allow, and with an honest 
sense of a duty to be performed, then I think it would consist with 
my present engagements, You have left the title and the sum in 
pencil. These I look at mainly as regards the character of the appoint- 
ment; you will believe me to be sincere in this, when you remember 
my indifference to your proposition as a matter of interest, though not 
as a matter of kindness. In consequence of the good-will and con- 
fidence of all around me, I can at any moment convert my time into 
money, but I do not require more of the latter than is sufficient for 
necessary purposes. The sum, therefore, of 200/. is quite enough in 
itself, but not if it is to be the indicator of the character of the 
appointment; but I think you do not view it so, and that you and I 
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understand each other in that respect; and your letter confirms me 
in that opinion. The position which I presume you would wish me 
to hold is analogous to that of a standing counsel. As to the title, it 
might be what you pleased almost. Chemical adviser is too narrow ; 
for you would find me venturing into parts of the philosophy of light 
not chemical. Scientific adviser you may think too broad (or in me 
too presumptuous); and so it would be, if by it was understood all 
science. It was the character I held with two other persons at the 
Admiralty Board in its former constitution. The thought occurs to 
me whether, after all, you want such a person as myself. ‘This you must 
judge of; but I always entertain a fear of taking an office in which I 
may be of no use to those who engage me. Your applications are 
however so practical, and often so chemical, that I have no great 
doubt in the matter.” 

Faraday’s life was peculiarly devoid of incident. He lived on 
quietly year after year, experimenting and lecturing, and occasion- 
ally making an excursion into the country or on the Continent 
for the sake of rest. Though eminently of a social disposition, 
he went into society but very little. His domestic happiness 
was so great, and his friendships so firm, that he seems to have 
found the little time he spared from his work barely sufficient 
for cultivating these. In a list of things given up by him during 
the time of his experimental researches in electricity, we find a 
note for the year 1834:—* Declined all dining out or invitations.” 
But his intimacy with the great scientific men of the day was 
most close, and it is very interesting to read letters from and to 
such men as Humboldt, Arago, Liebig, Babbage, &c. The 
following letter, however, is especially valuable from the after- 
history of the writer. It shows that the most depressing circum- 
stances could not overcome his ever-busy mind, which, when 
foiled in one direction, immediately betook itself to what is 
perhaps, after all, the most satisfying—the investigation of phy- 
sical truths. 

“Fort of Ham, May 23rd, 1843. 

“ Dear Sir,—-You are not aware, I am sure, that since I have been 
here no person has afforded me more consolation than yourself. It is 
indeed in studying the great discoveries which science is indebted to 
you for, that I render my captivity less sad, and make time flow with 
rapidity. I submit to your judgment and indulgence a theory of my 
own on voltaic electricity, which was the subject of a letter from me 
to M. Arago on April 28rd last, and which I here subjoin. M. Arago 
was kind enough to read it to the Academy, but I do not yet know 
the general opinion on it. Will you have the goodness to tell me 
sincerely if my theory is good or not, as nobody is a better judge than 
yourself, Permit me also to ask you another question that interests 
me much, on account of a work I intend to publish ; what is the most 
suitable combination to give to a voltaic battery, in order to produce 
a spark capable of setting fire to powder under water or under ground ? 
Up to the present I have only seen employed to that purpose piles 
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of thirty to forty pairs constructed on Dr. Woollaston’s principles. 
They are very large, and inconvenient for field service. Could not 
the same effect be produced by two spiral pairs only, and if so, what 
can be their smallest dimensions ? It is with infinite pleasure that | 
profit of this opportunity to recall myself to your remembrance, and 
to assure you that no one entertains a higher opinion of your scien- 
tific genius than, yours truly, ‘“‘NapoLeon Lovis Bonaparte. 

“T beg to be kindly remembered to Sir James South and to Mr. 
Babbage.” 


Those who have seen her Majesty's magnificent yacht, the 
“Victoria and Albert,” have doubtlessly sometimes wondered 
why it was constructed with paddle-wheels, It is due to what 
Faraday calls a “highly philosophic suggestion” of the late 
Prince Consort, that inasmuch as a rotating disc resists any force 
tending to change the plane of its rotation, the rotation of the 
paddle-wheels has a tendency to diminish the rolling of a vessel. 
It was owing to the kindness of the Prince that a house on 
Hampton Court Green was offered to Faraday by the Queen; 
accordingly he left his rooms at the Institution in 1858, and 
made Hampton Court his residence till his death. 

At his first interview with Davy, Faraday spoke of his desire 
to escape from trade, which he thought vicious and selfish, and 
to enter into the service of science, which he imagined made its 
pursuers amiable and liberal. Davy smiled at his notion of the 
superior moral feelings of philosophic men, and said he would 
leave him to the experience of a few years to set him right on 
that matter. This was doubtlessly good advice to give to a 
young man in Faraday’s position, with which his romantic ideas 
naturally appeared somewhat incongruous. Yet it must be 
admitted that the principle of “ buy cheap and sell dear,” has a 
tendency to narrow and degrade a man’s sympathies, and to 
make him live more and more for himself, however much that 
tendency may be struggled against and overcome in individual 
instances. And a position in which honour may be acquired, 
as well as personal advancement, has a tendency to ennoble and 
chasten a man’s theory of life, however much that tendency may 
be overwhelmed by the individual character of a man. But 
whether this be so or not, Faraday in his own case realized the 
beauties of the pursuit of science. Selfishness seems to have 
had no place in his spirit. For example, a London chemist 
with a slight reputation can, if he choose, make a large income 
by giving opinions and assistance in the various matters brought 
before him. But Faraday was not to be led away by any such 
temptation. From 1832 to 1845 his “professional business 
income ” varied from 150/. to 201., being usually about the latter 
sum, and after 1845 he received no professional income at all. 
Dr. Tyndall says that he had to choose between a fortune of 
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150,000/. on the one side, and his undowered science on the other. 
This speaks for itself. Throughout his life he was constantly 
consulted by the Government on matters of importance, but 
would never receive any pay, except in one instance, and then 
only for the sake of the person joined with him. He always, “as 
a good subject, held himself ready to assist the Government.” 
If science did not help to develope this entire freedom from 
selfishness, at any rate it did not crush and destroy it. 

One peculiarity of science is its catholicity. A feeling of 
brotherhood seems to exist between scientific men in all parts 
of the world. Faraday had friends everywhere, and received 
from foreign countries and sovereigns honours, which he says 
rather bitterly, “belonging to very limited and select classes, 
surpass, in my opinion, anything which it is in the power of my 
own to bestow.” This is somewhat of an exaggeration. For 
though the honour that England pays to her scientific men be 
badly organized, yet she is not so devoid of great names, that to 
be associated with them is anything but a great honour, in 
whatever form that honour may be expressed.* 

The main purposes of Faraday’s life were to make discoveries 
in science, and to teach science by means of lectures. Those 
who have heard him will bear testimony to his great success as 
a lecturer; they will remember the clearness with which he 
presented his subject, impressing his hearers with the idea of a 
picture with sharply-marked distinct outlines. His illustrations 
and experiments were invariably appropriate and successful. 
All this was so well done, that it seemed quite a second nature 
to him ; and yet, after all, it was, as is usual in such cases, the 
result of long study and practice. Early in life he took private 
lessons in elocution, and his teacher used often to attend his 
lectures, in order to correct faults in address and delivery. 
Among Faraday’s notes are found several rules as to lecturing ; 
but, what is especially strange, he had, as early as 1813, in his 
letters to Abbott, expressed his views, in fact written what may 
be called a short dissertation, on the qualifications of a good 
lecturer. Here the excellences to be aimed at and the faults to 
be avoided were delineated most exactly, and we cannot but 


* It would be useless to enumerate here all the honours which were con- 
ferred upon him. Suffice it to say that he received signs of esteem from 
universities and societies in all civilized countries, the University of Cambridge 
distinguishing itself by being the first, as well as almost the last, to show some 
mark of its appreciation of his ability. But the highest scientific position in 
England he never actually held. As we were told this year by a somewhat 
stiff picture in the Royal, Academy’s Exhibition a deputation from the Royal 
Society waited on him to urge him to accept the Presidency. He however 
declined that high office; and, what is especially strange, he afterwards 
refused the offer of the Presidency of the Royal Institution, with which he 


oa 


was throughout his life so intimately connected. aan. 
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admit that the result wished for was the same as that afterwards 
attained. It is evident that he madea study of the art of 
lecturing, and it is due to that study that his practice was so 
perfect. From these letters we quote the following short ex- 
tracts :— 


“A lecturer should appear easy and collected, undaunted and 
unconcerned, his thoughts about him, and his mind clear and free for 
the contemplation and description of his subject. His action should 
not be hasty and violent, but slow, easy, and natural; consisting 
principally in changes of the posture of the body, in order to avoid 
the air of stiffness or sameness that would otherwise be unavoidable. 
His whole behaviour should evince respect for his audience, and he 
should in no case forget that he is in their presence. No accident 
that does not interfere with their convenience should disturb his 
serenity, or cause variation in his behaviour; he should never, if 
possible, turn his back on them, but should give them full reason to 
believe that all his powers have been exerted for their pleasure and 
instruction 

“A lecturer may consider his audience as being polite or vulgar 
(terms I wish you to understand according to Shuffleton’s new 
dictionary ), learned or unlearned (with respect to the subject), listeners 
or gazers. Polite company expect to be entertained not only by the 
subject of the lecture, but by the manner of the lecturer; they look 
for respect, for language consonant to their dignity, and ideas ona 
level with their own. ‘The vulgar—that is to say in general, those 
who will take the trouble of thinking, and the bees of business, wish 
for something that they can comprehend. This may be deep and 
elaborate for the learned, but for those who are yet tyros and un- 
acquainted with the subject, must be simple and plain. Lastly, 
listeners expect reason and sense, whilst gazers only require a succession 
of words,” 

Though these early letters contain an occasional inaccuracy or 
harshness of expression, they are on the whole remarkably clear, 
animated,and manly. For a young man who educated himself they 
are indeed wonderful productions. They show throughout his con- 
stant anxiety to acquire a correctness and facility of expression. 
He is always talkative and lively, but we frequently meet with an 
air of constraint. He had not yet acquired the “ ars celare artem.” 
But this effort gradually diminished, until ultimately it entirely 
disappeared. A sense of quiet humour crops up occasionally in 
his writings. During a tour in Wales he writes— 

“We had time this morning to enjoy the inn we had entered, and 
which possesses a very high character for cleanliness, attention, and 
comfort. We certainly found it so, and entirely free from the incon- 
veniences which inns have in general, more or less. Whilst at break- 
fast, the river Dee flowing before our windows, the second harper I 
have heard in Wales struck his instrument and played some airs in 
very excellent style. I enjoyed them for a long time, and then wishing 
to gratify myself with a sight of the interesting bard, went to the 
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door and beheld—the boots! He, on seeing me open the door, 
imagined I wanted something, and quitting his instrument took up 
his third character of waiter. I must confess I was sadly disappointed 
and extremely baulked. Even at Bethgellert they had a good-looking 
blind old man, though he played badly; and now, when I heard 
delightful sounds, and had assured myself the harper was in accordance 
with the effect he produced, he sank on a sudden many, many stages 
down into a common waiter. Well, after all I certainly left Llangollen 
regretting the harp less because of the person who played it.” 

The moving mainspring of Faraday’s life was his religion. He 
belonged to the sect of the Sandemanians. Few probably have 
even heard of this sect. But when we consider that its doctrines 
held so powerful a sway over a man of such acharacter and so 
strong an understanding, it cannot but be interesting to know 
something of the nature of their creed. In the early part of the 
last century a Scotch Presbyterian clergyman, called Glas, was 
deposed, Dr. Bence Jones tells us— 

“ Because he taught that the church should be subject to no league 
or covenant, but be governed only by the doctrines of Christ and his 
apostles. He held that Christianity never was, nor could be, the 
established religion of any nation without becoming the reverse of 
what it was when first instituted ; that Christ did not come to establish 
any worldly power, but to give a hope of eternal life beyond the grave 
to his people whom he should choose of his own sovereign will: that 
the Bible and that alone, with nothing added to it nor taken away 
from it by man, was the sole and sufficient guide for each individual, 
at all times and in all circumstances; that faith in the divinity and 
work of Christ is the gift of God, and that the evidence of this-faith 
is obedience to the commandments of Christ.” 

We are elsewhere told that “faith was held by him to be 
nothing more or less than a simple assent to the divine testimony 
concerning Christ with respect to his being delivered for the 
offences of men and raised again for their justification, as is 
recorded in the New Testament.” 

The Sandemanians are said to understand the precept con- 
cerning the community of goods almost in its literal sense : every 
one is to consider all his possessions liable to the calls of the 
church, and they maintain it to be unlawful to lay up treasures 
upon earth for any distant or uncertain use. They abstain 
strictly from blood and from thingsstrangled. They hold a lot 
to be sacred, and consequently disapprove of cards, dice, and 
any game of chance, where the object is merely amusement. 
They seem to disapprove of second marriage ; for by marrying 
a second time a man disqualifies himself for the office of elder. 
They are also said to have peculiar opinions about love-feasts, the 
kiss of charity, washing each other's feet, &c. 

_ Sandeman, from whom the sect takes its name, was a son- 
in-law of Glas, and preached these doctrines in England, where 
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several congregations were in time formed. Faraday’s family 
and that of his wife were members of the congregation in 
London. But he was not an ordinary conformist. All his 
writings breathe the spirit of his religion, and show how closely 
it was intertwined with all the feelings of his heart. A deep 
sense of religious truths usually carries with it an earnest anxiety 
to convert others, but it was not so with him. He never ob- 
truded the peculiarities of his sect even on his friends. Dr. Tyndall 
says, “ Never once, during an intimacy of fifteen years, did he 
mention religion to me, save when I drew him out on the subject. 
He then spoke to me without hesitation or reluctance: not 
with any apparent desire to ‘improve the occasion,’ but to 
give me such information as I sought.” He seems to have 
felt that there are many paths leading to God, and that we 
do not always assist each other in our course by struggling to 
induce others to Jeave the path they have chosen. The Bible was 
the “sole and sufficient guide for each individual,” and it would 
appear he considered that every one was to interpret it for 
himself, and by himself work out his own salvation. “That is 
between me and my God,” said he to his wife, when she very 
reasonably asked him why he had not told her of his intention 
to make his confession of sin and profession of faith before the 
church. In 1840 he was elected an elder of his church. In 
this capacity he preached every other Sunday, but his sermons 
appear to have been effective rather by his earnestness than by 
any beauties of language or originality of matter. After a few 
years he gave up his eldership and became a simple member 
of the church again. 

One would have thought that such a man as Faraday would 
not have been misrepresented as to his religious views. But 
with many it was quite sufficient that he was a man of science ; 
therefore he must be an atheist. Those who knew anything of 
him did not require any refutation of such a statement. ‘The 
following is a quotation from one of his lectures :— 

“T believe that the truth of that future cannot be brought to his 
knowledge by any exertion of his mental powers, however exalted they 
may be; but that it is made known to him by other teachings than 
his own, and is received through simple belief of the testimony given. 
Let no one suppose for a moment that the self-education I am about 
to commend in respect of the things of this life, extends to any 
consideration of the hope set before us, as if man by reasoning could 
find ont God. It would be improper here to enter upon this subject 
further than to claim an absolute distinction between religious and 
ordinary belief. I shall be reproached with the weakness of refusing 
to apply those mental operations which I think good in respect of 
high things to the very highest. I am content to bear the reproach. 
Yet even in earthly matters I believe that ‘the invisible things of 
Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being understood 
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by the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead,’ 
and I have never seen anything incompatible between those things of 
man which can be known by the spirit of man which is within him, 
and those higher things concerning his future which he cannot know 
by that spirit.” 

These are the few words of comfort he writes to his niece in 
her affliction :— 

“Poor Mary! But why poor? She is gone in her hope to the 
rest she was looking for, and we may rejoice in her example as a case 
of the power of God, who keeps those who look to Him in simplicity 
through the faith that is in Christ. But her poor husband and her 
many children are deeply to be felt for, and you also, and her father. 
We join in deep sympathy with you all.” .... 

Every one must admire the singleness of purpose with which 
Faraday carried out in practice the principles of his religion, but 
we cannot but wonder at the strange peculiarities of the doctrines 
professed by the sect to which he belonged. However, we have not 
far to turn in order to find a reason which will account for his re- 
ligion. He conformed to the faith of his parents. We do not say it 
was a mere hereditary conformity. On the contrary he, if any man, 
sought for a reason for the faith that wasin him ; and it was doubt- 
less after mature deliberation that he retained this faith. But 
we must remember that very few men, even of the strongest 
mental powers, wholly shake off the impressions of their child- 
hood. The lessons learnt at the mother’s knee or in the school- 
room, of whatever nature they may be, are invested with an 
inexplicable charm, and the remembrance of them is ever fresh ; 
in some things we emancipate ourselves from the spell, but in 
others the fascination still clings to us. 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 

It is the knowledge of this that induces the various sects to 
struggle so fiercely for managing the education of children in 
accordance with their respective ideas. Strong are the prejudices 
implanted in childhood ; sometimes many are afterwards rooted 
out, sometimes few, but in general some remain and flourish like 
green bay-trees. And not only do they blossom and produce 
their fruit, but they frequently propagate others to take the place 
of those that have been eradicated. And even in the few cases 
where the old prejudices have entirely disappeared, the newly- 
acquired antipathy to them gives birth to others that are almost 
as bad. Thus no one approaches the subject of religion with his 
mind a tabula rasa ; no one— 

“From the table of his memory 
Can wipe away all trivial fond records, 
That youth and observation copied there.” 


Seldom does a man lay aside altogether his theological bias, 
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and, after considering with judicial calmness all the various 
arguments on either side, select his sect accordingly. The queer 
growths of a tree are frequently attributable to a warp received 
in youthful days, and in our opinion it is due to the Sandemanian 
influences of his parents and relations, that Faraday never appre- 
hended what seems to us the absurdity of his peculiar tenets. 
Liebig, when in England, observed that only the works which 
have a practical tendency awaken attention and command 
respect, whereas in Germany the enrichment of science is alone 
considered worthy of attention. This is partially true. But 
it seems to us that truth, whether referring to material existence 
or not, is not only beautiful, but is also useful. It may be that 
we cannot at once see the use, but we are constrained to feel 
that at some time or other, it may be far in the distant future, 
every truth that is brought within the scope of man’s knowledge 
will in some way or other be useful to man. How many dis- 
coveries, one built on the other, preluded Newton’s grand and 
most useful discovery of the principle of gravity, and yet each 
one of these, though a link in the chain connecting us with the 
great truth, would doubtlessly have appeared to most of us the 
mere result of the “ unprofitable exercise of an ingenious mind.” 
It certainly is a fault of Englishmen to test the value of a 
discovery by its immediate practical use. Judged even by this 
standard, Faraday’s work was valuable; but his name does not 
happen to be connected in the popular mind with any distinct 
object, as Davy’s with the safety-lamp, or Newton’s with gravity. 
The public have a dim mysterious idea that he made some dis- 
coveries in magnetism and electricity which have not led to 
much practical result. We shall not be surprised at this, if we 
consider what indistinct ideas the mention of his principal dis- 
coveries convey to an ordinary mind. Dr. Tyndall divides his 
most important discoveries into four groups, at the head of which 
stand severally—Magneto-Electric Induction, the law of definite 
Electro-chemical Decomposition, the Magnetization of light, and 
Diamagnetism. However, when his character is generaily 
known, he will be estimated far more highly than any mere 
ordinary philosopher. He was not merely the greatest experl- 
mental discoverer, but one of the noblest characters of our age. 
We all study physiognomy either consciously or unconsciously. 
Of course we are frejuently deceived in our speculations. This 
may arise from there being exceptions to our rules, or as is more 
robable, from our studies of the science having been shallow. 
Those who take an interest in this study have of late derived 
great advantages from the Portrait Galleries of 1866-8 and from 
the National Portrait Gallery at Kensington. How often does 
the first sight of a portrait disappoint us. For example, 12 
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Warren Hastings we at first see a self-complacent gentleman 
with open mouth and half idiotic expression, without any of the 
ordinary signs of even common intellect ; and in Clive a rough, 
good-tempered, uncultivated yeoman, who certainly had not seen 
much either of the camp or of the desk, although we cannot 
miss his firmness of decision and tenacity of purpose. Further 
consideration gives us a deeper insight into the character por- 
trayed. But in Phillips's portrait of Faraday at the National 
Portrait Gallery, there is no temporary deception to the most 
casual observer. We see at once the natural gaiety of temper, 
the high principles of moral rectitude, the retiring disposition 
combined withal with a strong firmness of purpose. This brief 
sketch of his life and these few extracts from his writings give 
but a faint idea of the inherent kindness and gentleness of his 
disposition, of his entire freedom from vanity, of the tenderness 
of his domestic affections, of the pure and lofty morality to which 
he strove to make his conduct conform, and of the genuine 
tolerance and simple reverence which were instinctive to him. 
His life was perhaps too much that of arecluse ; we may perhaps 
lament that he did not mix more in the world, that his inter- 
course was confined to so few; but we must remember that the 
pursuit of science was the purpose of his life, and to this purpose 
everything of necessity gave way. He was particularly averse 
to ceremony of any sort. He took no delight in any of the 
ordinary outward expressions of the deepest feelings. Like 
Cordelia, he could not “heave his heart into his mouth ;” but he 
had that within which passeth show. A curious illustration of 
this is exhibited in his marriage. He wished his wedding-day 
to be just like any other day, and actually offended some of his 
near relations by not inviting them to his wedding. In a letter 
to Miss Reid he says, “There will be no mirth, no noise, no 
hurry occasioned even in one day’s proceedings. In externals 
that day will pass like all others, for it is in the heart that we 
expect and look for pleasure.” Most self-educated men exhibit 
their want of early training by some ruggedness of manner or 
other peculiarity, but Faraday was polished in his manners, in 
his conversation, in his writings. In every respect he maintained 
the character of a refined English gentleman. This may perhaps 
be due to the fact that he had, after all, spent his youth in the 
midst of what Mr. Ruskin tells us is “the best society, the kings 
and statesmen lingering patiently in those plainly furnished and 
narrow ante-rooms, our bookcase shelves.” 

We have considered Faraday’s character as a man, rather than 
as a philosopher and'a discoverer ; but we may refer to one thing 
which strikes us at once in reading his speculative papers—a want 
of precision. Dr. Tyndall suggests that it would probably have 
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been obviated by some mathematical training. This would doubt- 
lessly have been of great advantage tohim. But it is rather by 
a kind of instinct than by a precise train of reasoning that bold 
theories are advanced and maintained. No one knew better than 
Faraday how important it is to distinguish what is still in the 
region of theory from what has been reduced into the region of 
fact ; yet when he wandered into the region of theory, he some- 
times lost himself in its mazes. He placed the most implicit faith 
in his hypothesis as to lines of force, although the corroborative 
facts were but few. Still we must not forget that his faith in 
the unity and convertibility of natural forces was very similar. 
We well remember with what earnestness Dr. Tyndall, in his 
Rede lecture before the University of Cambridge, contended that 
the study of natural science is not inconsistent with the culture 
of the imagination. We think he might perhaps have gone 
further, and shown that it is a great fallacy to suppose that any 
investigation of the truth destroys or injures the faculty of 
imagination. What it does is to enable us to distinguish between 
what ismere imagination and what is sober truth whether imagined 
oractually realized. Discovery usually consists of alternate guessing 
and testing. Sometimes the happy guess is made by one and the 
conclusive demonstration by another, as was the case in the dis- 
covery of the principle of gravity by Newton. Faraday for the 
most part confined himself to testing his own surmises. When 
he was successful, he was most clear and precise, but when the 
speculation still refused to yield to the rigorous trials of facts, he, 
as we have said, lacked precision. However, the first conception 
of a new truth is usually vague, and it is by an intuitive faith, 
which scarcely knows how to express itself, that the patient and 
laborious pertinacity is produced which ultimately brings the 
fruit to maturity. 

Faraday had throughout his life overtasked his brain, and in 
consequence suffered occasionally from giddiness and loss of 
memory. Sometimes he was obliged to rest almost entirely 
from all his work. Towards the end of his life this loss of 
memory was one of his principal troubles, It was especially 
trying to him, inasmuch as his memory had formerly been s0 
strong. 

At length, in 1865, he resigned his duties at the Royal 
Institution and retired altogether to Hampton Court. Here 
he soon fell into a state of weakness and decline, though he 
was still able to enjoy his favourite diversions of repeating 
“sand and seeing beautiful scenery. When asked how he was, 

e once replied “Just waiting.” These two words comprise 


the whole story of the last year or two of his life, and on the 
25th August, 1867, in his seventy-sixth year, full of honours, 
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he passed away quietly and peacefully. He had attained the 
blessings which Buckingham invoked for King Henry. He had 
“lived long,” and had been “ever beloved and loving ;” and 


“ When old time now led him to his end, 
Goodness and he filled up one monument.” 


He rests in the beautiful and retired cemetery at Highgate, in 
the shade of the clustering ivy, and beneath a stone reflecting 
his own simplicity in its plain inscription. And though this 
God’s acre is the last retreat of many an eminent man, we may 
confidently say it does not contain one more truly great than this 
blacksmith’s son. 
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Art. IV.—Gerorrrey CHAUCER. 


Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Ropert Bett. New Edition, 8 vols, London: Charles 
Griffin and Co. 


“ Old Chaucer, with his‘ infantine, 
Familiar clasp of things divine. 
That stain upon his lips is wine.” 
Mrs. E, B. Browntne. 


fie age of Chaucer was eminently an age of transition. The 
black night of the middle ages was beginning to be streaked 
with the dawn of a nobler civilization, and forms of thought 
crystallized into the hard strength of a thousand years, gave tokens 
of approaching dissolution. Chivalry still lingered in the gor- 
geous chronicle of Froissart, but by the world at large it was 
regarded more as a plaything than as a living reality ; having for 
ever lost its hold on the minds of a people through whose 
nervous fingers the sword had already begun to slip and give way 
to the mightier pen. The glories of Crecy and Poictiers, by 
stimulating the national pride and contempt for France, had 
widened the growing breach between England and Rome ; while 
the sloth, ignorance, greed, and immorality of the priesthood and 
monks were fast opening the eyes of the people to a sense of 
the inherent rottenness of a system, which,—after having main- 
tained its supremacy for centuries, and acted as an ark to preserve, 
and float across the troubled waters of the middle ages, the price- 
less treasures of Greece, and Rome, and Palestine,—was gradually 
lapsing into active tyranny and stagnant vice. The disputes of 
the Realists and Nominalists towards the close of the pre- 
ceding (the thirteenth) century, by drawing attention to the 
precise meaning of terms and ideas, had led to the revolt 
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against the doctrine of transubstantiation; and the persecu- 
tion of Occam, the leader of the Nominalists, had roused the 
suspicions and stimulated the resentment of thinkers against 
the Church. Learning began to revive ; colleges were founded 
at Oxford, Cambridge, and Winchester; advancing education 
enlightened the people still more to the evils of priesteraft; and 
the aggressive policy of the Pope alarmed the patriotism of 
politicians. Confused mutterings, as of distant thunder, which 
presaged the storm of the Reformation, began to be heard; 
and, on the horizon, prophetic eyes had already detected the 
tiny shadow of the cloud, as of a man’s hand, which was in 
course of time to darken the political sky. Assailed from with- 
out, the Church was also threatened from within, and the dis- 
sensions between the Pope and the English priests, and between 
. the priests and the monastic orders, were shaking the crazy 
edifice to its foundation. Towards the middle of the century, 
about 1362, the general dissatisfaction against Papacy found 
expression in the rude but effective satire, called “The Vision of 
Piers Plowman,” which lashed the vices of the clergy with savage 
energy. The attack acquired additional significance from the 
fact that its reputed author, Robert Langland, was himself a priest. 
Twenty years later, by his translation of the Bible into the 
language of the common people, John Wycliffe dealt an infinitely 
more serious blow to the Church of Rome, which sent her reeling 
into the catastrophe of the sixteenth century. From his pro- 
fessorial chair at Oxford, and afterwards from his country par- 
sonages, this reformer before the Reformation thundered forth 
his denunciations against the Roman Catholic See, exposing in 
violent terms the worthlessness of the friars, and even attacking 
the papal supremacy in all its relations. Each successive tractate 
was marked by an increasing dissent from the distinctive doctrines 
of the dominant Church, and ultimately attained a virulence only 
surpassed by the withering anathemas of Luther himself. Wy- 
cliffe’s advance on Langland was not one in degree only, but in 
kind. The latter censured results; the former exposed causes. 
Langland would have smoked the grub that disfigured the leaves ; 
Wycliffe detected the essential rottenness of the tree, and applied 
his axe to the trunk. Owing to the influence of John of Gaunt, 
an advanced liberal in theology as in politics, the threatened 
persecution was staved off for a while, and Wycliffe preserved his 
life and sees to the last. But the storm soon burst the limits 
which prudence and Lancastrian sympathy had imposed upon it, 
and breaking forth in fire and blood, delayed the Reformation 
foracentury. Another social feature, of almost equal importance, 
was the rapidly growing desire of the people to throw off the 
incubus of an exclusive and degrading feudalism. Langland’s 
noble protest against caste, breathes the spirit of an age which 
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has not come even yet. “Injure not the bondman,” he exclaims ; 
“though thy serf on earth, he may be thy master in heaven.” 
“ For in the Church’s charnel-house 
Churls are hard to know; 
Knight and knave are together there.” 


So also Chaucer, in his oft quoted definition of a gentleman, 
anticipates Sidney, Burns, and Tennyson. 

“Tis villainy that makes a villain, 
And by his deeds a chur! is seen ; 
But understand that I intend 
To deem no man, in any age, 
Gentle for his lineage ; 
Though he be not highly born, 
He is gentle if he doth 
What longeth to a gentleman.” 

These lines are but the legitimate and indeed inevitable corol- 
lary of the revolt of the peasants some years before. It was the 
same spirit acting on minds differently constituted and educated, 
that inspired the muscular liberalism of Wat Tyler, and the 
artistic catholicity of Geoffrey Chaucer. 

The latter, more familiarly known as “Old Chaucer” or “ Dan 
Chaucer,” was born in the first half of the fourteenth century, 
possibly in 1328. Of his family and upbringing we only know 
that his parents were respectable and his education was good. 
His works display a scholarly acquaintance with the classics of 
Rome and Palestine, and a fair knowledge of what then passed 
for philosophy and astronomy. He began to write at an early 
age, and continued to compose till the last year of a long life. 
We are utterly in the dark as to his history until 1359, when, 
according to his own testimony, as given in the case of the 
Grosvenor Peerage, he served under Edward III. when that 
monarch invaded France; and was taken prisoner in the ex- 
pedition which ended in the peace of Chartres, in May, 1360. 
At this time he was about 30 years of age, and what would be 
called a fine-looking man. Of medium height, he had a fair 
complexion, pure skin, pointed beard, lips red and full, deep 
blue eyes, and graceful manners. His admiring cotemporary 
Occleve represents him with a grave sweet face, grey forked 
beard, and dreamy eyes;—every inch a gentieman. He is 
dressed in a dark-coloured gown with very wide sleeves and 
hood, a black vest, red stockings and pointed boots; and stands 
erect, abstractedly fingering with his right hand a black pen-case 
which hangs from his neck by a beaded chain ; while he holds in 
his left a string of beads. 

Shortly after the peace he returned to England, where in course 
of time he married one of Queen Philippa’s maids of honour, 
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Philippa, daughter of Sir Payne Roet, King of arms at Guienne. 
In September, 1366, the Queen granted to Mrs. Chaucer an 
annual pension of ten marks, which was continued to her by the 
King after her Majesty's decease. This marriage was ultimately 
the means of securing for the poet the friendship of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who married his kept mistress 
Katherine Roet or Swynford, widow of Sir Hugh Swynford, and 
Chaucer's sister-in-law. The Duke played the part of Maecenas 
to Chaucer’s Horace. In 1367 the latter was appointed one of 
the valets of the King’s Bedchamber, with an annual salary of 
twenty marks for life. In 1370 he was employed abroad on the 
Royal service. Two years later, on November 12th, he was sent 
on a mission to Genoa, to assist in the selection of an English port 
for the formation of a commercial establishment. He appears 
to have remained abroad for nearly a year, during which time 
he visited Florence, Genoa, and other places. Towards the 
close of November, 1373, he returned to England, and on the 
23rd of April following, his royal master made him a grant of a 
pitcher of wine daily ; which was soon afterwards commuted into 
a money payment. On June 8th of the same year, 1374, he 
was appointed Comptroller of the Customs in the Port of 
London, with the usual formal injunction to perform the duties 
personally, and to write the official rolls with his own hand. 
About this time also a yearly pension of 10/., which had been 
conferred by John of Gaunt two years before on the poet’s wife, 
was converted into an annuity in liferent to both, and to the 
survivor in fee. In 1375 Chaucer was appointed tutor and 
guardian to the son and heir of one Edmond Staplegate, of 
Bilsynton in Kent, with the custody of the minor’s estates and 
of five solidates of rent in Solys, in the same county. During 
the last two years of Edward’s reign he was sent respectively to 
Flanders and to France on matters of great political importance. 
In April, 1377, he made a brief visit to England, and received 
payment in person on account of his services ; shortly after which 
he was sent back to Flanders. In June of the same year Ed- 
ward III. died, and was succeeded by Richard II., who continued 
to the poet his annuity of twenty marks, with an additional grant 
of the same amount in lieu of the pitcher of wine. In January, 
1378, Chaucer was sent to France to assist in the negotiations 
for the marriage of the King to a daughter of the French monarch; 
and on his return after a brief absence, was again despatched to 
Lombardy in May, along with Sir Edward Berkeley. As this 
last mission detained him abroad for about a year, he nominated 
one Richard Forrester and John Gower the poet, as his legal 
representatives, to sue and be sued for him in the courts, during 
his absence. Gower’s nomination and the poetical compliments 
which he and Chaucer paid each other, are sufficient evidence 
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of the intimate friendship which subsisted between them, and 
which, despite ingenious arguments to the contrary, we see no 
reason to believe was ever seriously broken. Early in 1379 
Chaucer returned to England, and in 1382 was appointed 
Comptroller of the Petty Customs in the Port of London, in 
addition to his previous office. In November, 1384, he obtained 
a month’s leave of absence on account of his private affairs ; and 
early in the following month was released from personal 
attendance by being allowed a permanent deputy. The leisure 
which he now enjoyed left him time to direct his attention to 
politics, and he was elected a knight of the shire for Kent in 
the Parliament which met on October 1st, 1386. His intention, 
doubtless, was to support the Duke of Lancaster, but the session 
was unusually brief and stormy. Parliament was dissolved after 
a sederunt of one month, which resulted in the overthrow of the 
Lancastrian party, and the succession to office of the Opposition, 
headed by the Duke of Gloucester. Four weeks later the poet 
was dismissed from his custom-house appointments, and in 1387 
he experienced a further and irreparable loss in the death of his 
wife. He continued, however, to reeeive his pensions until the 
month of May, 1388, when his necessitiesforced him to assign them 
to one John Scalby, in return for certain advances of money. 
Exactly one year after this the young king assumed the reins of 
government; the Lancastrian party came back to power; and 
Chaucer reappeared at court. .On July 12th, he was appointed 
Clerk of the King’s Works at a salary of 2s. per diem, with 
liberty to perform the duties by deputy, but did not long retain 
the office; having resigned, or been dismissed for reasons 
unknown, sometime in or before September, 1391. From this 
time until the accession of Henry IV., eight years after, Chaucer 
appears to have been in difficulties. In February, 1394, he 
obtained from the King a grant of 20/. a year for life, in addition 
to his wages as King’s esquire, and the pension of 10/. which 
had been settled on him by the Duke of Lancaster. Yet that 
he was in destitute circumstances is certain; as we find him 
continually borrowing small sums on his new pension; and 
applying at least twice, in July, 1398, at the Exchequer in person 
for the loan of 6s. 8d. Three months before his embarrassments 
were so notorious that he had been forced to apply to the King 
for letters of protection from arrest. In 1398, his pecuniary mis- 
fortunes were lightened by an annual grant of a tun of wine, 
equal to about 4/. a year ; and on October 3rd, 1399, Henry IV., 
the son of his deceased friend, the Duke of Lancaster, conferred 
upon him a further annuity of 261. 13s. 4d. On Christmas eve 
of the same year, the poet obtained the lease of a house near 
Westminster Abbey, where he is supposed to have died on October 
25th, 1400. Three days later he was buried in the great Abbey,— 
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the first of that illustrious series of poets who were subsequently to 
repose beside him, and were not ashamed to call him “ Father.” 

The above, although only the meagre outline of along and busy 
life, embraces everything of importance concerning its subject 
which we know or can reasonably conjecture. We have not alluded 
to the poet's supposed cwrriculum at Oxford or Cambridge, or 
at both ; or to his alleged meeting with Petrarch at Padua,—with 
the many other circumstances which rest on mere conjecture. That 
Chaucer met Petrarch is not impossible or even improbable. 
He visited Italy in 1373, and was certainly in Florence at a time 
when Petrarch is known to have been in the neighbourhood of 
Padua, some 120 miles distant as the crow flies. Nothing is 
more likely than that he should have been anxious to make the 
acquaintance of a brother poet of whom he had heard so much, 
and with at least part of whose writings he was certainly familiar. 
The Clerk of Oxenford, to repeat the stale quotation, is made to 
preface his tale with these words,— 


“T wil yow telle a tale, which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerke, 
As proved by his wordes and his werk. 
He is now deed, and nayled in his chest, 
Now God give his soule well good rest ! 
Fraunces Petrark, the laureat poete, 
Highte this clerke.” 

These lines are either meant to convey a graceful acknowledg- 
ment of Chaucer’s literary debt to Petrarch, or to commemorate 
a real event. To the latter theory it may be objected that 
the poet does not make the statement in his own person, but 
through the medium of a fictitious character ; and—a point which 
commentators seem to have missed—that an acquaintance with 
Italian, and with foreign countries, was in keeping with the cha- 
racter of a clerk of OxfordUniversity. The fact of course cannot be 
definitely settled in the absence of satisfactory proof, and the most 
we can say is that the probabilities are in favour of the meeting. 
At any rate, it is pleasant to think that the two old poets met 
within sight of the blue Adriatic, and over their walnuts and 

* wine discoursed to each other of the divine art in which they 
were both proficient. 

From Chaucer’s poems we learn next to nothing of his life, 
or of the events and politics of his times. Of his manner, 
appearance, and habits of thought we get, indeed, brief glimpses, 
but of what he did or said we are told almost nothing. The 
scanty records of his life show him to have been a singularly 
busy man. Of this we have abundant proof in the number 
of important offices that he filled, and the frequency with 
which he was employed on urgent affairs of state. He seems 
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to have lived amid the constant press of business, and the cease- 
less anxieties of political intrigue. That his services were valu- 
able is proved by the handsome pensions which were settled upon 
him, and by the esteem in which he was held by successive 
sovereigns. As to his personal habits, it is impossible to speak 
with certainty, but from the great contrast presented by his 
income and his expenditure it is more than probable that he was 
not too economical. Mr. Speght asserts that he was in receipt 
of an income of 10001. a year and lived in great splendour. We 
know for certain that during one period of his career he lived in 
great debt. The question is, was Chaucer a spendthrift ? Before 
attempting to answer this question we must have some proximate 
idea, not only of the amount of his income, but of its value accord- 
ing to the modern market rates. One authority estimates the 
value of one pound sterling then as equal to eighteen pounds 
now ; another would reduce this by half; while a third would 
increase it by as much again. The point is not an easy one to 
settle, but we may roughly solve the difficulty by comparing the 
price of work and provisions in the fourteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. In Chaucer's time wheat was 2s. a quarter; barley 
1s. ; a stone of wool, 3s.; a fat ox, 6s. 8d.; a cow, 5s.; two hens, 
ld. ; a hog, 1s. 6d.; a gallon of wine, 5d.; and a horse, about 
40s. The salary of the Chief Judge was 401. a year; of the 
Court physician, 100/.; and of the apothecary who attended 


the King in a dangerous illness, sixpence per diem; while 


labourers and handicraftsmen were paid from 1d. to 3d. per day. 
Judging from this scale we shall be within the mark if we estimate 
the value of 1/.in the fourteenth century as equal to 20/. in 
modern money. Let us now apply this standard to Chaucer's 
income. His pensions alone yielded him on an average at least 
401. a year, to which we may, on the lowest estimate, add as 
much more, as derived from his political employments and con- 
tinental missions. This will give us an income of 801., that is 
1600/. in our money, which for a poet laureate was a very respect- 
able independence. There must have been many years in which 
Chaucer’s income greatly exceeded that sum, and if he had not 
sold his pensions it never needed to have been less. How comes 
it then that he was so very embarrassed towards the close 
of his life as actually to pawn his estate and beg for six-and-eight- 
pences? A man of Chaucer’s mind and character, the brother- 
in-law of a powerful duke, the companion of nobles, the friend 
of sovereigns, a man whose connexions and abilities could not 
fail to command respect, must have been terribly reduced before 
he stooped to become a beggar of odd shillings. In the absence 
of definite information we are irresistibly reminded of Mrs. 
Browning's fine verse— 
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“ Old Chaucer, with his infantine, 
Familiar clasp of things divine. 
That stain upon his lips is wine.” 

By this we do not mean that the poet was—to use a cant word 
—intemperate ; although the mere fact that he writes against 
drunkenness is no proof either way. What little we know regard- 
ing his personal habits is conflicting. He himself informs us 
that he lived as a hermit, although further on he more than 
hints that he was by no means abstinent in society. The truth 
seems to be that he was naturally of a retired disposition ; loving 
the company of his books and flowers and the sweet month of 
May ; and, when alone, temperate in all things. His nature, 
however, was large and genial, and, while delighting in solitary 
thought and a most sweet melancholy, Chaucer was too much a 
man of the world to shun company. His was a well-balanced 
nature, which combined in admirable proportions those qualities 
and virtues which usually pertain to the poet, the merchant, and 
the diner-out. While the romantic side of his nature withdrew 
him to the daisied fields and the happy abstractions of poetic 
thought, his social sympathies attracted him to the company of 
good-fellows ; so that he alternated the sweets of retirement with 
the pleasures of society and the study of his fellow men. Toa 
man of his warm temperament, great abilities, and social posi- 
tion, there were many and peculiar temptations to extravagance. 
His connexion with embassies, and his constant continental 
missions in the company of noblemen, were not conducive to 
regular or frugal habits. His standing at court, his reputation 
as a man of letters, and his relationship to the Duke of Lancaster, 
made him a welcome guest in the selectest circles. He would 
naturally strive not to discredit his noble connexions by a mean 
display, and his anxiety to requite the splendid hospitality of 
which he was the daily recipient, would almost certainly lead 
him into extravagance and debt. That he lived well when he 
could is certain. It is impossible not to believe that Chaucer was 
a connoisseur in wines, and a rare judge of a good dinner. The 
host in the Canterbury Tales banters him on his corpulence, and 
we have his own word for it that he loved good liquor. That 
with all this he was careful not to offend good taste is equally 
probable. In society he was usually silent and reserved. He is 
described in the “ House of Fame” as poring over his books till 
his look becomes dazed ; and his host remarks upon his habits 
of abstraction in company. Does not this seemingly chance and 
careless criticism by that boisterous worthy suggest a vivid and 
striking picture of the man of thought, sitting in the midst 
of a mixed and jovial company, yet apart from them all in a 
world of his own, from which he looks at them from under dreamy 
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eyelids, he not seeming to look, and reads the character of each 
with marvellous certainty? Add to this that Chaucer was an 
accomplished scholar, a shrewd energetic man of business, a warm 
friend, possessing few prejudices and no conceits, well skilled in all 
knightly exercises, and the author of writings, which though nastily 
smutched in parts, yet breathe the best spirit of modern Christianity, 
—and you have before you Geoffrey Chaucer, the man and poet. 

It is impossible in the absence of sufficient evidence to deter- 
mine the order of succession in which Chaucer’s poems were com- 
posed. It is probable, however, that “The Court of Love” and 
the translations were among the earliest productions. The first 
attempts of genius are usually imitative, and it is but natural to 
conclude that Chaucer began by translating. “The Romaunt 
of the Rose” is an aimost literal rendering into English of an 
early French poem. The author’s young mind was captivated 
by the glitter of romance and by the loves and graces of the 
troubadours, although in later life he shook himself free of foreign 
swaddling-bands. Akin to this work in sentiment but more 
original in thought, though springing from Provengal soil, are 
the allegorical poems, “The Assembly of Foules,” “The Floure 
and the Leaf,” “The Complaint of Pite,” and “The Court of 
Love.” All these, except perhaps the last, belong in spirit if 
not in years, to Chaucer’s youth; to which period the “ Troilus 
and Creseide” may also be assigned. “The Booke of the Duchesse,” 
which contains one of the most perfect portraits of a beautiful 
woman ever drawn ; the “ Legende of Good Women,” which in- 
spired Mr. Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Women,” and the “ House 
of Fame,” paraphrased by Pope, were the production of his ma- 
turer intellect. We cannot afford at present to dwell on these 
poems, and shall be forced to content ourselves, after devoting a 
word or two to-Chaucer’s language, with glancing briefly at his 
magnum opus—the “ Canterbury Tales.” 

During the fourteenth century, language, like thought, was in 
a state of transition. After a long and bitter struggle between 
the Norman-French and Saxon, the obstinate vigour of the 
native tongue began to prevail, and to assert its supremacy over 
the polished but less vigorous French. In so great a state of 
confusion was the language, that “ moral” Gower, Chaucer's friend, 
uncertain which dialect would ultimately triumph and be the 
language of future England, solved the difficulty by writing in 
French, Latin, and Saxon. Chaucer, with a happier instinct, 
chose the last exclusively, and helped by his writings to bring 
about the realization of his hopes. He wrote in the common 
dialect of the upper middle classes, which was not pure Saxon 
but a combination of three-fifths Saxon and two-fifths French 
and Latin. His compositions, therefore, are marked by a large 
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admixture of foreign words and phrases, and especially by the 
influence of French accentuation. ‘The Tales” seem much more 
difficult to read than they really are. Their peculiarities of 
diction and difficulties of grammar address themselves readily, 
like Pope’s rhymes, to the eye, but vanish when looked 
into. We shall give our readers one golden rule, by attending to 
which they will have little difficulty in reading Chaucer, viz.— 
Pronounce the final e whenever the metre demands it, and the 
final syllable in all words of French origin, as ¢.g. in cordge,visdge, 
honotr, clamotir, maniér. Bear in mind, also, that the strange- 
ness of three-fourths of the words results from the antiquated 
way in which they are spelled, and that when deprived of an ¢ 
or an 7, or otherwise slightly altered, they become familiar. They 
are old friends disguised in foreign garb ; when we hear them 
speak their strangeness vanishes. 

But to return. It was one of spring’s loveliest mornings, five 
hundred years ago. The little birds were “ making melody,” and 
the young grass was wet with the morning rain, when Chaucer 
and nine-and-twenty pilgrims set out from the Tabbard Inn in 
Southwark, to visit the shrine of Thomas A’Beckett at Canterbury. 
The Tabbard was at that time, and for centuries afterwards, 
a famous hostelry ; and its remains, according to a correspondent 
in the London Echo, whose interesting account we adopt almost 
verbatim, may yet be seen hard by St. Saviour’s in the Borough 
High Street. Turning from the street into one of those court- 
yards which abound in the east of London, the visitor comes upon 
the ruins of the once famous inn the very name of which has been 
transformed by time. It is now known as the “Talbot,” but the 
inscription above the doorway contradicts the modern signboard 
and proclaims the house to be “The Ancient Tabbard Inn.” The 
whole yard is redolent of dilapidation. Facing the visitor on 
entering is an interesting block of old buildings, forming part of 
the left side, and the bottom of what once was an ample court- 
yard, This part of the building contains not improbably the 
shell of the corresponding portion of the original inn, The 
doors of the first floor all open into one of the wide balustraded 
galleries or verandahs so common in the genuine old English 
hostelry. Until about a year ago the landlord of the Talbot, 
then a small public-house, and still forming part of the modern 
mass of brick building that blocks up the right side and part of 
the centre of the court-yard, rented the rooms by which this 
balustraded gallery was, and still is, surrounded. They were 
then let as bedrooms, and kept in good repair; and are sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the very rooms once tenanted by the 
Canterbury Pilgrims; the gallery probably differing but little 
in appearance from what it was when Chaucer frequented it 10 
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search of good wine. The landlord eventually became insolvent ; 
the paltry tavern was shut up, and the bedrooms were dis- 
mantled. In that plight they might be seen some months ago, 
and for aught we know to the contrary, may still be seen—empty, 
dusty, dreary—ranged above ground-floor premises which do 
duty as a parcels conveyance office, and abutting on a mean ill- 
kept yard. Until within the last few years the coigne of the old 
balustraded gallery was connected on the right with the modern 
brick mass by an ancient wood-work bridge, coeval at least with 
the oldest portion of the building as it stands. But the bridge 
is gone, and the lust of gold and the pride of life have so destroyed 
that spirit of reverence and refined superstitious love for the vene- 
rable which should characterize an advanced civilization, that it 
is greatly to be feared the rest of the structure will soon follow. 
Yet it was in this court-yard, and before this very inn, that Chaucer 
and his nine-and-twenty pilgrims stood in picturesque confusion 
in the early dawn of that fresh spring morning, long, long ago; and 
agreed that for their common amusement on the road each one 
of them should tell at least one tale in going to, and another in re- 
turning from Canterbury ; the best story-teller to be treated to a 
supper by his fellow travellers on their return to the Tabbard Inn. 
The company comprises representatives from all classes of society 
except the two extremes ; there is neither a prince nor a beggar. 
The characters are taken from middle-class life, of which they may 
be accepted as fair and truthful types; being described with a 
vigorous fidelity which has never been surpassed in the whole 
range of art. Every figure stands out from the canvas sharp and 
clear like pictures seen through astereoscope. Not a touch, not 
a line is wanting ; each trick of speech and peculiarity of feature 
or of dress, is photographed with Pre-Raphaelite fidelity. The 
place of honour is accorded to the Knight, whose achievements 
are first described, after which the poem goes on to say— 


“ [That] though he was so worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meek is as a maid. 
Nor ever yet he villainy has said 
In all his life unto the meanest wight. 
He was a very perfect gentle knight.” 


His modesty is shown in his armour, which though good was 
not gay. Accompanying the Knight was his son, an upright, 
lusty young squire of some twenty years. Being a lover and 
youthful, he paid more attention to his toilet than did the Knight. 
His hair was carefully curled, and his sleeves were cut after 
the latest fashion. ‘Although but a lad, he had already acquitted 
himself with credit in the field, in “hope to stand well in his 
lady’s grace.” His complexion was fair : his eyes a laughing blue, 
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and altogether “he was fresh as is the month of May.” He 
could ride or dance, and wield the lance or the pen with equal 
facility. His good digestion manifested itself in his exuberance 
of spirits, and his love in his fluting or playing all the day. 
“So hot he lovéd, that by nightertale 

He slept no more than doth the nightingale. 

Courteous he was, lowly and serviceable, 

And carved before his father at the table.” 


This last touch suggests a striking contrast between the 
manners of Young England in the fourteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. The Knight was modestly attended by asingle yeoman, 
whose coat of green, bright arrows, and manly equipment are 
described with a gusto which shows how proud was Chaucer of 
the English yeoman, and goes far to justify Professor Fawcett’s in- 
tense admiration of that sturdy personage. There, too, was the Nun, 

“ Who of her smiling was full simple and coy, 
Her greatest oath being only ‘ By St. Loy.’ ” 
She was also a sweet singer, and her innocence of the world is 
shown in her accentuation of French, which was after the mongrel 
dialect of Stratford atte Bowe. 
“ At meat well taught, I ween, was she withal ; 
She let no morsel from her lippés fall, 
Nor wet her fingers in her saucé deep. 
Well could she carry a morsel, and well keep, 
That no drop fell upon her snowy breast.” 
What a picture have we here of the simple child-like Nun, 
who had got by rote and put into practice such rules of etiquette 
as could be learned from the books of those times! In company 
she was pleasant and affable, and so tender-hearted that she would 
weep if “ that she saw a mouse caught ina trap.” Her little hounds 
she fed on dainty morsels, and wept when any one smote them. 
** Her nose was straight ; her eyes were grey as glass ; 
Her mouth full smooth, and also soft and red ; 
But certainly she had a fair forehead, 
It was almost a spanné broad, I trow.” 
Her cloak was graceful; her wimple neatly frilled; and on 
her arm she wore a string of small coral beads enamelled with 
green, to which was attached a brooch of bright gold, with the 
inscription Amor vincit omnia. The Monk follows. He was a 
great sportsman, and had a profound knowledge of horseflesh. 
“ Full many a dainty horse had he in stable; 
And when he rode men might his bridel hear 
A-gingling in the whistling wind so clear.” 


He was a man of an enlightened mind who had given the old 
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saints and maxims the slip, the better to keep pace with the new 
world. 


“ He gave not for that text a plucked hen, 
That saith that hunters are not holy men ; 
Or that a monk, when he is cloisterless, 
Is likened to a fish that’s waterless,— 
That is to say, a monk out of his cloister ; 
But this same text held he not worth an oyster.” 


Rival theologians might squabble as to the superior efficacy of faith 
and works, The monk accounted them both equally useless, and 
neither worked nor prayed more than he could help. His dress was 
of the costliest material, with fur-trimmed sleeves, and capacious 
hood, fastened under the chin by a curiously-wrought gold pin, the 
head of which formed a love-knot. His bald head “shone as any 
glass,” and his ruddy face was polished asif it had been lubricated 
with oil. He was also very fat—his eyes being sunk and rolling 
in his head; and of all roasts, our friend preferred a good fat swan. 
The Friar comes next in order. He was a limitour,—that is, a 
friar to whom had been assigned a certain district within which 
he was permitted to beg. This friar.was wanton and merry; a 
graceful confessor, and ever ready to absolve such as could pay 
for the privilege. His hood was stuck full of pins as presents 
for comely wives. A good singer, he knew every tavern in town, 
and was familiar with ostlers, who could be of service to him, but 
not with poor people who couldn’t. He was the best beggar in 
all his order, not one of whom could wheedle a poor widow out 
of her last farthing so well. In speaking, he lisped affectedly, 
“to make the English sweet upon his tongue.” 
“ His eyen twinkled in his head aright, 
As do the stars upon a frosty night,” 

and altogether “unto his order he was a noble post !” 

Come next in order the Merchant with his forked beard, beaver 
hat, ser tentious speeches, and appearance of wealth, which made 
people not suspect that he was bankrupt: the Oxford Scholar, 
whose horse was lean as any rake and himself not over fat ; who 
put all his money in books ; who spoke seldom, but always briefly 
and to the purpose, and who, in the true spirit of a student, would 
gladly learn and gladly teach: the Serjeant of Law, who seemed 
busier than he was: the grey-bearded, red-faced Franklein, who 
was a sheriff and knight of the shire, and dearly loved in the morn- 
ing a sop of wine : with a haberdasher, carpenter, weaver, dyer, and 
upholsterer. The Cook, who follows, is drawn with a sympathetic, 
and the Shipman, who was a bad rider but a good sailor, with a 
loving—hand. But our readers must turn to Chaucer himself if 
they would make the acquaintance of the Doctor, who loved a fee 
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and whose study was but little on the Bible ; the Wife of Bath, 
who had been married five times and survived to tell it; the 
poor Parson, prompt to rebuke rich men as well as poor, who 
taught Christ, but first followed him himself; the hard-working 
labourer, who paid his tithes ; the sturdy, boastful, corn-stealing, 
lying Miller who, we are pretty sure, didn’t; the meek but 
cunning Contractor ; the long, lanky-legged Reeve, unrivalled as 
a cattle-dealer, who cheated his lord out of his rents, and although 
mounted on a good horse, always rode last in the company ; the 
Sompnour, with blotched face and coarse mouth smelling of 
garlic and onions, who was seldom sober, and talked dog-Latin 
when drunk; the smooth, fair-haired, beardless, small-voiced 
Pardoner, with wallet packed with indulgences from Rome and 
pigs’ bones, which he sold for saintly relics, and whose preaching 
was all to win silver and very little tow in souls ; these, with the 
Host and a few supernumeraries, make up the nine-and-twenty 
pilgrims whose description occupies the Prologue to the tales. 
They form a gallery of literary paintings unsurpassed in any 
language for the life-like vigour and artistic care with which they 
are elaborated. Nowhere can we find a more vivid and truthful 
picture of national life and manners, of the appearance and social 
traits of middle-class life. Of the Tales themselves, perhaps the 
most generally admired is that which relates the trials of Griselda ; 
a tale which has been made the theme of universal praise, and 
has for centuries maintained its place in the affections of the 
world. For our own part, while acknowledging the skill of the 
poet and the splendid pathos which animates the verse, we refuse 
to sympathize with the too-saintly heroine. She was, beyond 
doubt, a faithful wife, but she was not a faithful mother; and 
the apathy with which she sees her children led off, as she sup- 
poses, to be murdered,—while she utters no word of complaint 
to her brutal husband, but returns his loathsome caresses,— 
excites only disgust. Still the poem furnishes some of the best 
examples of the tender side of Chaucer's genius. In simple, 
child-like, touching human pathos he is simply unapproachable. 
He lays a child’s hand upon our heart and thaws it into tears. 
Of the uniform terseness and power of his language it is almost 
unnecessary to speak. Here are a few fragments gathered at 
random from his works, illustrative of his descriptive powers. 
Constance, the queen, is being banished from her own country 
at the instigation of a cruel and remorseless mother-in-law, who 
is enraged that her son should have renounced heathendom and 
embraced Christianity and Constance. Advantage is taken of 
the King’s absence to send his wife adrift in a small boat all 
alone on the wide sea. This is how Chaucer describes her pas- 


sage down to the beach. 
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“ Have ye not sometimes seen a pallid face, 
Among a press, of him that hath been led 
Toward his death, where he can hope no grace, 
And such a colour in his face hath had, 

That men might know him that was so bested, 
Among the crowd of faces in that rout ? 
So Constance stands and looketh her about.” 


This is terribly graphic. So also is the grim sketch of Mars 
standing upon a chariot, while 


“ A wolf there stood before him at his feet, 
With fire-red eyes, and of a man did eat.”’ 


How finely also is the idea of extreme debility conveyed by the 
word “creepeth” in the following line; as if the soul stole out 
quietly, on tiptoe, so as not to shake the poor old frame into a 
premature dissolution, or as if perhaps it had not power left 
to take an energetic flight. A man who dies from sheer old age 
and natural debility, is said to have lived 


“ Till that the soul out of his body ereepeth.” 


Again, when Creseide was carried off. to the Grecian camp, she 
promised to steal back to Troilus upon a certain evening, but 
after a time, says the poet, new fancies will wean her from old 
loves, and all thought of Troilus 


“Throughout her heart shall knotless slide ;” 


—that is, slip so easily as not even to cause a pang or leave a 
regret. 

Chaucer says a thing in the shortest way, using such words 
as come first to hand. In this way his language is not unfre- 
quently what many might call vulgar, and his similes especially 
have often a ludicrous air. The Wife of Bath, ¢.g., complains 
that one of her husbands used to come home “drunk as a 
mousé ;” and another who had grown feeble with age is dismissed 
contemptuously thus,— 

“The clerk when he is old and may not do 
Of Venus’ workings, is not worth a shoe.” 


So also “arrogance is not worth a hen,” or an unmarried life 
“a bean.” The tongue of the scold “age clappeth as a bell,” 
her stinging speeches are “ the arrows of her crabbed eloquence,” 
and the sultaness is a “cursed crone.” Or take this from 
“Troilus and Creseide,”— 
“Consider now if they be not to blame, 

This kind of folk, what shall I call them, what ? 

That boast of women’s favours, and by name, 

Who yet have granted them nor this nor that, 

Nor think more of them than of my old hat.” 

[Vol. XCVI. No. CXC.]—New Sens, Vol. XL. No. II. EE 
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And, further on, 


“ But if a fool were in a jealous rage, 
I would not send his sorrow at a mite.” 


Speaking of Oracles, Pandarus bluntly says— 
“ As for Apollo, and his servants’ laws 
Or oracles, they are not worth three straws ; 
For the gods speak in amphibologies, 
And for one truth they tell us twenty lies.” 

Chaucer’s humour is of the richest, broadest kind; often 
partaking of the nature of sly sarcasm, what in Scotland would 
be called “pawky humour.” His genius was so nicely balanced, 
and the threads of humour, pathos, and sense were so indissolubly 
blended in the web of his mind, that it is difficult to separate 
warp from woof. In largeness of nature he comes next to 
Shakspeare. He has all the latter’s power of pathos and descrip- 
tion ; almost as much insight into character ; accompanied by 
the same large heart and brain, broad sympathies and splendid 
skill; almost everything in short, but that side of Shakspeare’s 
genius which has given us Hamlet. Had Chaucer lived two 
centuries later he would have been a great dramatist, the only 
possible rival of him of Avon. His poetry is fresh as the 
morning grass in May. It has a bloom and beauty which 
belong to the dawn of the world, and which have faded in the 
heat of modern civilization. It is also inspired by a spirit of 
genuine piety; and by a largeness of spirit and want of 
bigotry conspicuously evidenced by the fact that commenta- 
tors are still divided as to the poet’s religion. Some call him 
Wycliffite, others Roman Catholic. To us the question seems 
one of little moment ; Chaucer was neither. His portrait shows 
that he wore the beads of the Romish Church, and _ his 
reverential allusions to the Virgin Mother are as many as those 
to the Virgin’s Son; but the whole spirit of his writings and his 
contempt for priestcraft prove conclusively that his heart was 
not with Popery. His prudence and caution preserved him 
from the extremes to which the nobler and more daring spirit of 
Wycliffe inspired that ardent reformer. Chaucer steered a mid 
course, and while sympathizing with many of the forms of the 
old faith, was preserved by his keen sense and personal ex- 
perience of the reformers from giving it a blind or exclusive 
devotion. He was as much Protestant as Catholic, but neither 
party can claim him for its own. We have already dwelt on 
the minuteness of his descriptions. When he describes a sailor, 
to use the expression of an eloquent writer, we seem to smell 
tar. In this respect only does Chaucer resemble Crabbe. The 
latter was a poetical photographer who described scenery in the 
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spirit of an engraver ; that is, he was a mere copyist. Chaucer 
also copied nature, but he clothed his descriptions in the vivid 
colours of his own rich mind, the light that never was on sea 
or land. His life gives the lie to the stale fallacy that there isa 
natural antagonism between thought and action, poetry and 
cotton. How many poets are there, from David to Mr. Morris, who 
have been profound statesmen, shrewd merchants, and wise rulers. 
Bacon was a great lawyer, but a greater philosopher. Surrey, 
Sidney, Raleigh, and Spenser were all dreamers who were also 
statesmen. Shakspeare, the completest intellect of all time, 
was a shrewd and careful man of business. The Queen Anne 
men of letters, with the exception of Pope, were all interested 
in official life. Some of them, like Addison and Prior, held 
important offices in the state. Swift, an Irish clergyman, at one 
time ruled the Ministers, who ruled the kingdom. Steele, among 
the first, and even yet one of the most charming of English essayists, 
held three or four lucrative appointments, and grumbled that 
he held no more; and so intimate at that period was the con- 
nexion between literature and business, that every man who 
wrote, or thought he had written, a. good poem or pamphlet, 
anticipated as his reward some active employment under 
government. The best history we possess of the Peninsular 
War was written by General Sir William Napier; one of the 
best translations of Homer is that by the late Lord Derby ; Grote 
never ceased to take an active share in business and in politics; 
Mr. Yates at present holds, and Mr. Trollope until recently held, an 
important government appointment ; Mr. Hughes, Dr. Warren, 

Mr. Maguire, Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone, the Duke of Argyll, 

Lords Lytton and Houghton, with scores of others, are all well 

known politicians and authors; and, not to multiply instances, 

do not Mr. Morris's designs in furniture fetch a higher price even 

than his incomparable poems, and are there not who maintain that 

Mr. Dobell’s wine is superior to his verse? Our railroads and 

factories, our bridges and wharfs, attest the might of mere 

thinkers. From the cloisters of an old university a theorist has 

sent abroad his thoughts, and girt the world with circles of 

electric fire, and but a few months ago the power of thought in 

guiding and shaping gigantic forces to a definite issue was seen 

in the splintered columns of Strasburg and the blackened 

farmsteads of Lorraine. 

Finally, in reading Chaucer we renew our youth. The gladness, 
the delight, the fresh keen joy in life and nature which we suppose 
men to have felt when their blood was richer and the world was 
young, comes back once more. The grass has a richer green, 
the sunshine a warmer glow, the months an intenser joy. We 
walk ankle-deep amid the laughing daisies, and brush the dew 
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from off the grass at sunrise. Chaucer’s conceptions are all of 
the joyous prime ; sparkling as if washed in dew. He is never 
nebulous ; but always speaks so that we cannot help but under- 
stand him. Closely akin to this is his refreshing modesty. 
His innocent self-forgetfulness, his unconscious, happy egotism, 
adds a flavour all its own to everything he writes. The mingled 
gravity and sweetness of his face, also, are reflected in his poetry, 
which is full of delightful surprises. We have to hold ourselves 
in readiness either to laugh or to weep—we never know which. 
What more shall we say? We might go on thus for hours 
expatiating upon the many charms of Chaucer’s poetry, and yet 
not exhaust the list ; but we must call “ halt.” The men of whom 
we spoke at the commencement of this article,—Richard II, 
Edward III., John of Gaunt, Wycliffe, and the rest,—have long 
since passed into dust, and the intrigues aud wranglings which 
shook the senate and the cloister are gone as a tale that is told. 
The Tabbard Inn, which in the times we write of was a famous 
hostelry and situated amid green fields and singing birds, is 
now a mass of ruins in the midst of swarming millions, within 
five minutes’ walk of London Bridge. But amid all these 
changes the nine-and-twenty pilgrims are with us still ; for by 
the aid of the cunning artist who so faithfully portrayed them, 
we are enabled to draw aside the veil from the past, and see 
to-day the perfect Knight, the jovial Squire, and the sturdy 
Miller with the rest of that delightful company, as vividly as 
when they set out from the Tabbard Inn in the freshness of that 
April morning five hundred years ago. 
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Art. V.—Bearincs oF Moprern Scrence on Art. 


. Architects’ and Engineers’ Reports as to the Introduction 
of Iron in Building. 
. The Spectrum Experiments of Mr. Lockyer and Mr. 
HucGIns. 
3. Lectures on Sound and Light. By Professor TYNDALL. 


4, Microscopical Illustrations of the Quekett Club. 


ioe revolutionary relations of modern Science to ordinary 

labour are recognised. We are grown proud of machines. 
A grotesque wonder at the marvellous mechanicalization of 
industrial operations is the newest of human passions. After 
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a struggle, we have finally yielded to it, and now we are ready 
blindly to believe anything of iron and steam. Machinery plays 
the part of a transformed, sophisticated Fairy in modern life, 
giving to manufactures their one touch of romance. It is anew, 
high, unending amusement of adults, to pretend to be entirely 
and childishly surprised by this inexhaustible iron facility. Even 
Hodge, the clodhopper, is beginning to grin with familiar delight 
at the steam Robin Goodfellow hiding in patent ploughs and 
threshers. But an odd repugnance is still shown to apparatus 
in all matters of avowed Art. We cling here, with a silly 
tenderness, to the dear homely traditions of the wonders of the 
human hand, although every moment they are becoming anti- 
quated. Multiplying hints are given in all scientific discoveries, 
that a new mode of Art is promised in the future. Can any one 
now stand in the laboratory of the chemist, or follow the ex- 
periments of the optician, or observe with the crystallographer, 
without perceiving a novel power of scientific sorcery, fitfully, 
yet always more and more boldly, offering to man a direct 
command over Beauty, as well as over Use? It is, indeed, 
surprising, when, in some moment of courage, one thinks of 
all the stores of new modes of decoration modern Sciénce has 
already thrown open, which we timidly refrain from using, the 
only reason being, that we, as yet, lack a sufficient sense of 
domestication among these new fashions of beauty, and dare not 
dream of making our dwellings as commouly gorgeous as is 
within our reach. It is surely not too much to say, that our 
walls ought now to be delicately diversified with the inexhaustible 
patterns of polarized light; ceilings and roofs should sparkle 
with the beaming arabesques of the prism ; underfoot, we ought 
to be treading on a mosaic of chemical gems. But, instead of 
anything of this, we potter on with the primitive brush and 
chisel. The other, however, is the final style of Art, which 
Science must, in the end, give us; unmanual, mechanicalized, 
experimental, illustrative ; enabling us to reproduce and amend 
the natural rainbow, not imperfectly to mimic it only: Art, 
explanatory of Nature’s processes,—even disclosing her ideal,— 
not merely memorialistic of her actual scenes ; an Art appealing 
to fresh, differently organized passions. 

Gradually, we are becoming aware how imperfect the old 
representative symbolical Art is,—how insufficiently it exercises 
the senses. The traditions of its difficulties, the fitfulness of its 
successes, together with our natural eagerness to snatch at them, 
and make the most of their beauty, necessarily reconciled us to 
its failures. So far as they were perceived, they were hushed 
up. It was always, indeed, admitted that there were natural 
effects it could not hope to render, and, by a tacit recognition of 
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the limits of the dexterity of the human hand, even at its aptest, 
precise resemblance in any instance was not looked for. We 
tried to believe that this was as it should be. Now, however, 
the moderation which alone gave to old Art its success, will be 
attacked at both these points. Scientific Art will so habituate 
the senses to inexhaustible splendour of hue, and to accuracy of 
intricate form, that manual achievements must come to show a 
glaring rudeness. The polarizing mirror will spoil us for the 
noble child’s-play of Titian’s yellows and Turner’s scarlets ; the 
crystal, with its pellucid severities of form, will train us to see 
hesitating crooks in all lines drawn or sculptured by the fingers. 
Equally clear is it, that manual Art is doomed to a progressive 
failure by unavoidable inaccuracy of another kind. Science is 
rapidly sophisticating our sight: we now see below the sur- 
face. Optics is disclosing to us the interior secrets of iridescence ; 
crystallography is giving us some knowledge of mineral processes ; 
physiology, vegetable and animal, is supplying a faint perception 
of modes of growth ;—all which it is simply impossible to avoid 
falsifying in any attempt at representation in their exact charac- 
teristics. The impossibility is sheer and unavoidable, owing to 
the muscular sense remaining necessarily uninitiated. The result 
must be, that Art of the old kind will have to become increas- 
ingly conventional. It could not adequately reproduce the 
merely superficial detail perceived by the unsophisticated eye. 
We had to accept symbols for leafage, for waves, for cloud. But 
it will not be able to attempt signs even for the subtler presen- 
timents of cellular and crystalline organization, now awakened in 
every act of the trained human vision. The eye has hopelessly 
outstripped the hand: it is becoming microscopic, while the 
fingers suffer an incurable rusticity. Manual Art, consequently, 
tends to this position,—it will not be able to content the fully 
aroused organic appetites, and it must offend the intellect by an 
imperfect and partially symbolical representation. 

But before going further, it must also be said that the motives 
of the old Art are taking on an increasing triviality from a 
certain large change in human circumstances. Man is no longer 
perfectly rustic; his fortune is not now so rural as it was; and the 
traditions of Art must change with his lot. By-and-by, the 
city, with its completed scientific arrangements, will be the seat 
of poesy ; it, and not the country, will furnish the leading sce- 
nery of human life. Our position has greatly changed already. 
The old poetics are slowly emptying themselves of meaning, 
becoming hearsay. A dim wood, with lurking chances of 
venomous or untamed creatures in its coverts; far-stretching, 
undirected, lonely moors; the windy, ever-stirring sea; sheer 
uprising cliffs, or gentler valley-enclosing hills, with headlong 
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tumbling streams; a weather-betokening moon in a cloud- 
heaped sky :—all these were once real elements of fortune. They 
slew men, or, if man escaped from them with life, they suddenly 
destroyed his long, wearily-built-up work. But the snow- 
covered moor has no actual terror for us now that the railway 
runs straightly across it; seen from the city square, the storm- 
portending moon is a mere picture in the sky, at which we only 
shoot out the umbrella ; even the roar of the ocean is beginning 
to sound querulous and a little hollow now that the screw- 
packet commonly slips from its foiled waves into the smooth 
harbour at the appointed moment. The traditionary represen- 
tation of the ancient experience welcomely lingers, for it is yet 
Art; our hopes and fears for generations to come will still pre- 
serve something of their past rusticity. We shall rejoice in the 
sunlight, over and above its own glory of hue, from a secret 
sense that it makes hill and plain and woodland safe; any 
intermittent gentleness of wind and wave will comfort us instine- 
tively as prospering human plans ; it will still be to us an illusive 
picture of near plenty, to see a handful of fruit glowing on the 
bough, a patch of crops ripening in a field, or the slow-moving 
domestic animals feeding at their ease. But this emotionaliz- 
ing of rustic scenes will necessarily become increasingly artificial ; 
its prettiness will last long, but it must, as the scientific era 
unfolds, grow trivial. We are necessarily becoming dissociated 
from the experience, and the feelings will grow factitious. A 
corresponding change in Art must follow. A dull grey modifi- 
cation of mere disuse would have taken place, even if Science 
had not been so surpassingly beautiful in a new style; but now 
that it is so, the prospect advances a long step further. For it is 
already obvious, that the fundamental sentiment of the new Art 
differs almost antithetically from that underlying the old. All 
the cues of sympathy in the old Art are local, individual ; and it 
glories most in a touching gracefulness of the imperfect, the 
decayed, the injured, the half-concealed. Its name for this is 
the picturesque. The new Art is not melancholy: a far-reaching 
solemnity it has, derived from its infinite scope; but it nobly 
discards the momentary pathetic. A bright abounding comfort, 
an easy sense of security, a conscious faculty of power, these are 
its inspirations ; it relies upon clearness, sharp limitation, perfect 
order, full discovery, as its civilized charms. Hope, not despair, 
is its key-note. In a word, by virtue of it, the irreligious era of 
the reign of the human imagination is over. In the old Art, 
men were only partial worshippers of the actual, and, for the rest, 
they, in the name of Taste, paid themselves a superfluous admira- 
tion. Man hereafter will be more devoutly occupied. Now that 
by the telescopic and microscopic, the polarized and chemical 
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realms are thrown open, we are left without leisure to imagine. 
The spectacle of that astounding triviality will be denied the 
world in the future. Never again will man find room or time 
for a single effort of the antique fancy. Mythology is finally 
closed. The larger, newer taste now is to observe and detect ; 
our highest ecstasy reverently to reproduce. Taste must become 
a fable in the presence of a universal fulfilment of all the instincts 
of the senses, and before an absolute embodiment of every intel- 
lectual presentiment in real examples. 

Only in this way is the old triviality of Art to be finally cured ; 
that inescapable misgiving of its being but idle, illusive mimicry 
at last ; nor, without this mechanicalizing process had passed upon 
it, would it have been possible for us to know the full function 
of Art, or that it was permanently provided for in Nature. We 
now know that it is permanent, inexhaustible. The explanation 
of Art itself is now easy. Itis the means provided for preventing 
the staling of the world. Not that it absolutely prevents it; the 
world does stale ; but it also develops freshness now that we are 
mastering the mechanical spells, and it is in the fact of its mechani- 
calization that Art has the guarantee of its own inexhaustibility. 

Moreover, the new Art has a fresh picturesqueness of its own 
in its very modes. If any one complainingly asks, whether the 
true artist is to be pushed aside by the photographer—if we 
are to have pyrotechnics for means of decoration—he has not 
perceived the nobleness of manner in the processes of the new 
Art. The camera, the prism, the polariscope, the crystal tube, 
the electric wire, are sublimer implements in themselves than 
the pencil and the chisel. The magic of their wielding is more 
sudden, easy, and complete. A special admiration will, by-and- 
by, be excited by the very efficiency of their action. And is 
there not a very powerful, if a wholly different, poesy ia the 
knowledge that the achievements of this scientific Art are eternal, 
unlocalized, and so perfectly obedient? The fairy vision of the 
spectrum is above the reach of accident, beyond the decay of 
time. It waits unfailingly upon the apparatus in every spot ; 
at the slight signal of the twisting of the prism, it sharply relieves 
us of its presence, yet flashes back, with a noble unmenial-like 
promptness, on the slightest summons. The Apocalyptic spec- 
tacle beheld through the lens in a drop of inhabited water, 
hides itself in invisibility whenever we wish. The old Art, with 
the absolute localization of its examples and the stubborn obtru- 
siveness of their presence, when you have laboriously secured 
nearness, shows clumsy and unmannerly beside the prompt and 
easy compliance of the new. There is nothing mysterious, but 
only something modern, in all this. Alike for the full observance 
and the efficient controlling of Nature, the human senses are 
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found to require the aid of apparatus: without these mechanical 
supplements, things are both too subtle and too strong for us. 
Man is not complete, as the Sovereign Creature, without the 
microscope, the magnet, the telescope, the electric wire, the 
prism ; these are his tardily-found complementary organs, and 
their being dissociable at will is but a new merit. The fact 
will gradually lose its strangeness: machines will be seen to be 
our proper and indispensable accoutrement. 

The transformation of Art, in fact, is only a portion of a uni- 
versal process of mechanicalization consequent upon our having 
entered into the scientific period; and it is indispensable for 
intellectualizing the emotions afresh, substituting for the old 
passions subtler ones. The wonderful beginnings of these 
changes are already perceptible: faint signs are just distinguish- 
able of utterly new feelings. An impulse for absolute accuracy 
and complete definiteness is developing into a positive passion. 
He who cannot foresee that it will give keener joys than the old 
love of a vague picturesqueness, must be wanting in scientific 
aptitudes. The antique muscular emotions must not be depre- 
ciated ; they made the past glorious in their own style ; but the 
finer passions of the brain are yet tocome. Even the minor 
consequences of the change will be nobler. Those are unable to 
adapt themselves to new and better fashions who think that 
unvarying repetition of the same effect, and countless multipli- 
cation of examples, are contrary to the spirit of Art. On the 
first circumstance depends the very existence of the new style, 
and its highest usefulness. It is a weak, a false versatility which 
cannot relish the sublime monotony of Scientific Art in the 
utter exactitude of its repetitions; and it would very quickly 
become bewildered, losing all power of due distinguishing 
amidst the continued discovery of inexhaustible novelties of 
type. Still weaker is the distaste to diffusion of identical ex- 
amples of a beautiful effect. Not fully to enjoy the witnessing 
of loveliness or grace unless it is accompanied by little subsidiary 
inflations of personal feeling, arising out of the fact of rarity, or 
difficulty of access, or exclusiveness of beholding, is adulterating 
the proper passion. It isa mistake to think that this is culti- 
vating the pure artistic sentiment; rather, it is making the 
pretext of doing so an opportunity for indulging petty egoisms 
Mechanical Art will free us from this narrowing, debasing dead- 
weight of ownership in the sense of monopoly. Owing to the 
way in which it lends itself to universal reduplication, the only 
means of stimulating the enjoyment of a beautiful effect beyond 
the limits of its own proper luxury, will be to fall back upon 
the new picturesqueness of its wide spread—to dally with 
the thought that a million of one’s fellow-beings are simul- 
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taneously witnessing it. Art will, at last, become perfectly social 
by being made utterly public; while it will be obliged to derive 
amore dignified novelty from the multiplication of species of 
beauty, instead of seeking freshness in mere variations of depar- 
ture from type in individual examples, as so often happened of 
old. The fear of its vulgarization is needless. To suffer that 
apprehension is to lack the presentiments which all robust 
minds must have of the glittering line of its illimitable progress : 
nor can its chiefest marvels ever become too common, since they 
require for their producing little rites of preparation in the 
disposing of apparatus, and also gentle consecrations of attention 
in the beholder. 

The fundamental merit of the new Art is its being thoroughly 
organic and vital. No longer a mere adjunct, a loosely attached 
embellishment only, Art will actually root and intertwine itself 
in common industry and general science, when these are fully 
mechanicalized, flashing its surprises and entrancements on the 
path of both at every step of their progress. 

Two results must follow. Art will beautify ordinary labour. 
The very performance of the lightened tasks of industry must 
come to gratify the senses with high and gentle exercises ; and, 
through them, delight new-formed intellectual tastes, by perpe- 
tual exhibitions of perfect accuracy, of unfailing efficiency, and 
the absence of all indecision and waste of effort ; this, instead of 
the fitful, struggling, violent exercises of the old muscular 
passions called forth by the partial successes of manual work. 
It may require an effort, at present, fully to apprehend this 
prospect, but it is unquestionable that mechanical manufacture, 
from its natural tendency to improve upon itself, will exhibit an 
ever-growing finish, a delicacy, a lightness, and a consequent 
elegance of operation. When these qualities, upon a certain 
stage of their development being reached in each department, 
are once consciously noted, there will henceforward be consti- 
tuted a lower, but a real and ascending beautification of common 
toil. In this way only will the curse of labour be progressively 
eased. The other great result will be that the new Art will 
perfectly emotionalize Science. Hitherto, so much of human 
knowledge has been without interest of its own, it could 
scarcely be acquired by any drudgery, and could not be retained 
at all. It will be for Experimental Art to amend this. By- 
and-by, when men have fully familiarized themselves with the 
possession and use of what we have termed their complementary 
organs,—the elaborate mechanical accoutrement of the lens, 
the magnet, the prism, the wire ;—and when the new intel- 
lectual emotions already beginning to stir in us are fully 
organized, it will be clearly seen that technicality in every 
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department of inquiry has in it the germ of beauty ; that, if 
any branch of knowledge is not yet interesting, wonderful, fasci- 
nating, it is because it has not been sufficiently mastered by the 
new means ; the apparatus is not yet adequate. Beauty will be 
the witness and the joyous celebrant of all Science, when the 
latter is fully mechanicalized, and Art, in this way, is made 
perfectly rational. 

Finally, the Art of Science brings with it a new ideal, which 
is what constitutes it Art in the highest sense. As well as 
being actually explanatory, the new Art is critical, is so posi- 
tively and absolutely ; passing judgment upon the real pheno- 
mena. One, as yet, can only pluck up courage to whisper it, 
but the sunset often misses its best effects, the iris is scarcely 
ever perfect, the snow-flake frequently fails of being a complete 
erystal. A curious, a higher, a wider, a deeper pathos is given 
to all the endless operations of the universe, now that scientific 
Art, by disclosing to us the mechanical ideal of Nature, renders 
us spectators of her attempts, her struggles, her partial triumphs, 
also of her catastrophes. The destiny of partial attainment 
only, which was thought to pertain’ to man alone, is seen to 
touch all things: it affects the cell of the plant, and the crystal 
of the rock, as well as the beating human heart. Here the new 
Art puts on its most wonderful aspect. It is not vainly senti- 
mental, not simulative only, like the old ; it is actually operative ; 
and what may be the limits of its effective interference in 
rectifying the fortunes of things, who can say ? 

The general conclusion, then, to which we come is, that Art 
in the future will progressively cease to be imaginative in the 
mythological sense, becoming Experimental ; and that it must 
share in the universal process of mechanicalization characterizing 
the period on which we have entered, availing itself more and 
more of apparatus. Music, in which, from the necessity of the 
case, this process is so much more advanced than in other Arts, 
is, unquestionably, the Art which is furthest developed. By- 
and-by, when the full introduction of iron into building has, 
with its magical lightness, modified into an undreamt-of 
elegance our sense of resistance, balance, and the necessity of 
bulk in construction, Architecture will complete the revolution 
it has begun. Then, optics will ultimately furnish a direct Art 
of Decoration, by means of an apparatus of prism, polariscope, 
tube, and wire, by the side of which the old brush and palette 
will seem as rude as would the pandean pipes beside a full 
modern musical orchestra. Finally, perfected photography will 
give “ a historical record to which the interest of actuality will 
attach. 
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Art. VI.—Tue AvrnorsHIP oF JUNIUs. 


. The Identity of Junius with a distinguished Living 
Character Established. Including the Supplement, con- 
sisting of Facsimiles of Handwriting and other Illustrations. 
By Joun Taytor. Second Edition. Corrected and En- 
larged. London. 1818. 

. Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, K.C.B. With Corre- 
spondence and Journals. Commenced by the late JosEPH 
Parkes, Esq. Completed and Edited by HERMAN 
MERIVALE, M.A. In Two Vols. London. 1867. 


3. More about Junius. The Franciscan Theory unsound. 
By A. Haywarp, Esq., Q.C. 

4. The Handwriting of Junius Professionally Investigated. 
By Mr. Cuartes CHAsot, Expert. With Preface and 
Collateral Evidence. By the Hon. Epwarp TWISLETON. 
London, 1871. 


. The Last Phase in the Junius Controversy. By HERMAN 
MeriIvaLe. Cornhill Magazine, June, 1871. 


T is observed in a recent essay on “The Last Phase in the 

Junius Controversy,” from the pen of the surviving editor of 
the Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis, that the joint authors of 
“The Handwriting of Junius Professionally Investigated” set 
themselves to prove no more than this (and in this, according 
to so competent an authority, have completely succeeded)— 
that Francis was, in Mr. Twisleton’s well-chosen phrase, the 
handwriter of Junius. “It is still open to contend,” says Mr. 
Merivale, “for those who love a difficult cause, that the author 
may have been some great personage who employed the pen- 
manship of Francis.” The supposition, in short, is still main- 
tainable by any one who may think it still worth maintaining, 
that, though Francis held the pen, some one else found the 
brains. Moral and circumstantial evidence therefore of the 
authorship has not wholly been superseded by material evidence 
of the handwriting of the famous letters, as sent in MS. to 
Woodfall, though it can hardly be denied that the identity, 
which we shall at present assume as established, of the hand- 
writing of Sir Philip Francis with that of Junius, is an item of 
immense weight in the case for Francis’s authorship. One more 
review of that case, apart from, though not forgetting, the 
“expert” evidence, even now may not perhaps be superfluous. 
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It really seems high time the ghost of Junius were finally laid, 
and the perturbed spirit of Francis consigned to such rest as it 
can be conceived capable of enjoying in any sphere. The lapse 
of a century is rather trying to the surviving interest in any re- 
putation, political or literary, not of the very first class. When 
Mr. John Taylor, the first discoverer and promulgator of the 
“Franciscan theory,” addressed himself to the subject, rather 
better than half a century back, the question of the authorship of 
“Junius” had a living political interest, and the author, then 
first disinterred from his self-dug sepulchre, was a living though 
retired public man. No one now looks back to the politics of 
the last century with the sort or degree of interest which was 
still felt in those politics fifty or sixty years back. No one now 
expects to see “Junius Identified with a Distinguished Living 
Character.” Half a century hence, the question of the identity 
of Junius with any person whatever will, in all probability, have 
ceased to excite any other than antiquarian curiosity. The 
general reader will no more think it due to his character to 
show himself well up in the topics of the “ Letters of Junius” 
than he cares now to do in those of Addison’s “ Freeholders,” 
or Bolingbroke’s “Craftsmen.” As yet, however, the final 
solution of the Junian mystery is a subject which has not wholly 
lost its attractiveness, at least to students of political history and 
literature. 

When all the pros and cons of a long-vexed question have 
seemed fairly exhausted, some minute point may happen to 
strike the critical eye as of more decisive import than the greater 
portion of the entire mass of previous evidence which had 
hitherto failed to bring the controversy to a close. Such a 
point, which we have not seen singled out for notice in any 
previous handling of this controversy, has caught our eye, and 
uresistibly riveted our attention, in running over the private 
letters (which were first published in the Chatham Corre- 
spondence) from Caleraft to Lord Chatham in 1771. A couple 
of very singularly-worded sentences contained in those letters— 
collated with a couple of strangely coincident sentences in a 
letter of Junius of later date, and read by the light of a not less 
remarkable passage lately published by Mr. Merivale in the 
Appendix to the first volume of the “Memoirs of Sir Philip 
Francis,’ go farther, in our judgment, than much of the 
evidence besides brought to bear on the question, to identify 
the writer of the private communications to Chatham with the 
writer of the published Letter of Junius above referred to, and 
to identify both with Francis. But we must crave our readers’ 
patience for some brief introduction of this hitherto unnoticed 
piece of evidence, 
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The difficulty of conceiving how the “Junius” secret should 
have been kept so long of course increases in proportion to the 
degree of prominence and importance, in public life, of whatever 
person it might be proposed to fix with the authorship. There 
is, on the other hand, an almost equal difficulty in supposing 
the author not to have been a man of some mark in politics; 
because it is difficult, on that supposition, to account for his ex- 
tensive and minute political knowledge. “The peculiar 
position,” observes Mr. Merivale, “of Francis as a subordinate 
official, in close connexion with the higher world, unknown him- 
self, and knowing much, certainly does much towards evading 
the cogency of this dilemma.” 

Francis and Junius, we think, can plainly be shown to have 
both been political adventurers, whose hopes of political fortune 
were embarked, at a particular point of time, in the same 
bottom, and led both strenuously to exert themselves for the 
overthrow of the Grafton Ministry of 1768. As an anticipated 
consequence of that overthrow, Francis and Junius can both be 
shown to have speculated on the restoration of Lord Chatham to 
power, in renewed alliance with his family connexions, the 
“Grenville Brothers.” 

Philip Francis in his earlier youth had for a short time acted 
as amanuensis of Lord Chatham (then Mr. Pitt). At the point 
of time we are now about to refer to, from 1768 to 1771, Junius 
was delivering his tremendous broadsides against the Grafton 
Ministry. Francis, we shall see, was building on Lord Chatham’s 
anticipated triumphant return to power ambitious hopes of 
rising from a clerkship in the War Office, to some higher position 
under the patronage of the Great Earl, who was then heading the 
Opposition in renewed alliance with the “Grenville Brothers.” 
We shall presently find proofs in Junius’s private letters to Lord 
Chatham and Mr. George Grenville, that he too was actuated 
with similar hopes from the same quarters. 

“The gout and the Grenvilles” (to borrow a phrase from Lord 
Stanhope’s History), may be said without exaggeration to have 
been the main Marplots in the politics of the first decade of the 
Third George’s reign. The stubborn adherence of Lord Temple 
to what might be termed the Grenville “ family compact,” had pre- 
vented Pitt—then the Great Commover—from returning to the 
head of the government upon Geerge Grenville’s first enforced 
resignation in 1765, And when, the year after, Pitt (first choosing 
to put a coronet on his head,) acted on the view of policy bluntly 
articulated by Lord Camden, “ Let him fling off the Grenvilles, 
and save the nation without them”—the ex-Great Commoner 
was unhappily no longer in a condition to save the nation ; not 
because he had changed his popular name, and left his popular 
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arena, the House of Commons, but because that formidable factor, 
suppressed gout, had come in to perplex all calculations on his 
political ascendancy. For a year and a half, that mysterious malady 
entirely suspended his personal action in the cabinet formed by 
himself, kept him wholly withdrawn from all business whatever, 
and rendered him incapable even of the effort of will required 
for resigning the power he was utterly impotent for the time to 
wield. The Duke of Grafton’s premiership, which his own tem- 
porary incapacity to hold the helm had rendered (by his own 
avowal and advice to the King,) the only pilotage at the helm 
available for the time being, soon became as much a stumbling- 
block and rock of offence to the elder Pitt as, thirty years after- 
wards, the Addington ministry became to the younger, when he 
found it stopping too effectually the gap made by his absence. 
The vigour the great Earl had utterly lost in power he com- 
pletely regained in opposition. The weak Grafton ministry was 
soon overthrown by the strong combination formed against it, 
but was replaced, not by the restored ascendancy of Lord Chat- 
ham, but by the formation of a new ministry under Lord North, 
which proved more lasting than was expected, either by its friends 
or enemies. 

The medium through whom Francis was brought in close 
though indirect rapport with Lord Chatham, at the epoch above 
mentioned, was Calcraft. Calcraft was a pushing subaltern 
politician of that day, who had a seat in parliament, mixed 
politics with money-lending transactions, army contracting, and 
fast life about town ;* and—at the epoch when Chatham openly 
assumed in the Upper House the lead of the Opposition to his 
previous creatures and colleagues of the Grafton ministry—took 
on himself the part of jackal or lion’s provider of political 
intelligence to the great Earl in his intervals of Achillean 





* We extract the following curious and amusing particulars respecting Cal- 
craft, from Mr. Parkes’s first chapter of the Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis :— 
“Mr. John Caleraft, though placed early in life in the civil service, and 
filling secondary offices in different administrations, could not be considered 
as a iedien political man of his time. But his experience in public life, his 
early acquired wealth, his natural sagacity, and great borough interest invested 
him with a considerable share of personal influence and power, especially as he 
sat successively in several parliaments. . . . He ultimately gave up office to 
form an army agency and quasi-banking establishment. Noblemen of the 
highest rank cousulted him on their private and domestic affairs ; and he was 
liberal in giving temporary accommodation to all his connexions in need of 
pets aid. . . . Whatever his earlier political relations to parties (he had 
een a confidential partisan of Henry Fox, the first Lord Holland, when 
Minister), he attached himself lastly to Lord Chatham in opposition ; he recon- 
ciled that passionate and haughty nobleman to his brother-in-law, Lord 
Temple ; and his last votes were, alter 1770, invariably given in favour of the 
liberty of the subject and Parliamentary Reform; he publicly bailed the 
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seclusion. As Calcraft was lion’s provider to Chatham, so Francis 
was jackal’s provider to Calcraft. And the young jackal’s pro- 
vider, as we shall presently see, was not less eager than the old 
jackal—nay, more so, as he had the fabric of his fortune to 
raise from the ground—to lend his hand—an anonymous hand 
in al] its lendings—for the overthrow of the Grafton and the 
elevation of a new Chatham Cabinet on its ruins. Junius was 
working with all his might at the same time to the same pur- 
pose. And that the great unknown was working from the same 
motive as the little unknown, is to our eyes not less evident from 
the anonymous letters privately sent by Junius to Lord Chatham 
and Mr. George Grenville. 

We extract from a very curious and characteristic “ Fragment 
of Autobiography,” printed by Mr. Merivale in the Appendix to 
the first volume of the Memoirs of Francis, the following para- 
graphs, which throw a perfectly clear light on Francis’s personal 
views, and his active co-operation with Calcraft at the epoch 
above described. 

“T had no hope of advancement,” says Francis, “ but on the line of 
Opposition. I was sincere, though mistaken in my politics, and was 
convinced the (Grafton) Ministry could never stand the consequences 
of the Middlesex Election. As soon as there was the prospect of a 
rupture between Lord Chatham and the Duke of Grafton, Caleraft 
made it his business to reconcile the Brothers (George Grenville and 
Lord Temple), and effected his purpose by convincing them that their 
mutual interests required it ... To his industry and activity the 
Opposition were in some measure indebted for the formidable appearance 
they made in the beginning of the year 1770, when Chatham, Camden, 
and Granby resigned, when Yorke put an end to his life, when Grafton 
abandoned the Government, and North succeeded to what I believe he 
himself and every man in thekingdom at that time thoughta forlorn hope. 





victims of a persecuted press when a crusade was preached against political 
publishers ; and his purse was always at their service for defence.” 

Mr. Calcraft cumulated the character of active politician with that of fine 
gentleman—according to the acceptation of that title in those times. 

“Tn middle and after life he was in ‘gay’ society a gallant, and frequented 
the green-rooms. He was behind the scenes not only of Downing Street but 
of the London theatres, and celebrated in scandalous chronicles as for some 
time one of the ‘protectors’ of the celebrated George Anne Bellamy, one of 
the most attractive and popular actresses of her day. Her extravagant expense 
and debts, however, compelled Mr. Calcraft to separate from her, and the lady 
had her revenge in the publication of her so-called Memoirs. For some time 
this lady did the honours of Mr. Calcraft’s table, his ‘good dinners’ being 
frequented by many leading political and literary men, Dr. Francis was fre- 
quently one of the guests, as was occasionally his son. The Doctor, as a 
Divine, and intimate friend of Mr. Calcraft, received his share of abuse in the 
Memoirs. The actress had played the principal. female characters in Dr. 
Francis’s unsuccessful tragedies, and therefore i had materials for her abuse 


and ridicule of the reputed author.” 
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“ Notwithstanding the famous Protest of forty-two lay lords, and all 
Chatham’s eloquence, Calcraft and I soon saw that the game was lost 
with respect to Opposition in general, but we still thought it possible 
that Chatham might be sent for alone. On the approach of a rupture 
with Spain about the Falkland Islands, these hopes revived. Chatham 
came forward again,and attacked the Ministry with wonderful eloquence. 
I took down from memory the famous speech he made on the 22nd of 
November, 1770, and had it published in a few days. It had a great 
effect abroad, and alarmed or offended the Ministry so much that they 
determined to shut the doors of the House of Lords against all 
strangers, even members of the other House. ... Still, however, we 
thought a Spanish war inevitable, and that Lord Chatham must be 
employed. Lord Weymouth in that conviction resigned the Secretary 
of State’s office, and I lost 5001. in the stocks. The Convention with 
Spain sunk me and my hopes to a lower state than ever. If Lord 
Chatham had come in, I might have commanded anything, and could 
not but have risen under his protection.” i 

The passages in Calcraft’s letters to Lord Chatham at this 
crisis, which are printed in the “Chatham Correspondence ”* 
within inverted commas, indicate intelligence and suggestions 
forwarded by him to Lord Chatham not as his own, but as 
supplied to him by an anonymous correspondent in the back- 
ground. Now every concurrent circumstance points to Francis 
as that anonymous correspondent. He has himself told us of 
his active co-operation with Calcraft, which could only, it would 
seem, be exercised in some such channel of covert communica- 
tion. He has told us how he busied himself in reporting Lord 
Chatham, and there cannot be a doubt, from his indefatigable 
use of the pen, that he equally busied himself in reporting to 
Lord Chatham whatever could furnish the great Earl with the 
most telling topics of Opposition. Indeed he has himself further 
told us in another passage of his autobiography, that, on one 
occasion, he drew up a legal argument on an Opposition topic of 
the day, and sent it to Calcraft, desiring him to transmit it to 
his friend. “Within three days after,’ adds Francis, “I 
heard the great Earl of Chatham repeat my letter verbatim in 





* The traccable connexion of some parts of the Chatham Correspondence 
(published in 1838-40) with the Junian mystery was remarked by the editor 
of the Grenville Papers (published in 1852-3) but remarked only in fanciful 
reference to Lord Temple, to whom that editor thought he saw reason to 
ascribe the famous Junius Letters. The following citation is made from the 
Introductory Notes to the third volume of those papers. 

* A continual interchange of very intimate correspondence and communi- 
cation was kept up during the years 1769, 1770, and 1771, between Mr. Cal- 
craft, Lord and Lady Chatham, and Lord Temple, aad it will appear that in 
many instances the information conveyed in this correspondence coincided with 
that used by Junius in his public letters, as well as in his private notes to 
Woodfall.” 

[Vol. XCVI. No. CXC.]—New Sentss, Vol. XL. No. II. rr 
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the House of Lords, not only following the argument exactly, 
but dressing it in the same expressions that I had done. His 
speech the next day flamed in the newspapers, and ran through 
the kingdom.” 

Amongst these anonymous communications made at this crisis 
through Calcraft to Lord Chatham, and which all the circum- 
stances concur to indicate as having been made by Francis, there 
occur the following singularly worded sentences on a question on 
which the Opposition built sanguine hopes of overthrowing the 
Ministry (and on which, as we have seen, Francis lost 5001. by 
gambling in the funds) the question, namely, of the rights and 
wrongs of Spain and England in the matter of the Falkland 
Islands imbroglio. 


“Tf there had been one spark of shame, a single atom of honour in 
the composition of our Ministry, war was inevitable. Look to 
yourselves, you gentlemen who have something to lose! The Ministry 
have views of conquest, though not over the enemies of England.” 


These remarkable sentences were transmitted by Calcraft to 
Lord Chatham, as from a private anonymous hand, on the 21st 
January, 1771. Nine days after the date of this private com- 
munication to Chatham, on the 30th January, 1771, appeared 
a letter of Junius, containing the following extraordinarily exact 
coincidences with it in sentiment and expression. 


“In his Royal breast there is no room left for resentment, uo 
place for hostile sentiments against the natural enemies of his crown. 
No sir, if any ideas of strife and hostility have entered the Royal mind, 
they have a very different direction. Zhe enemies of England have 
nothing to fear from them. 

“T mean to violate all the laws of probability, when I suppose that 
this imaginary King, after having voluntarily disgraced himself in the 
eyes of his subjects, might return to a sense of his dishonour—that he 
might perceive the snare laid for him by his Ministers, and feel a 
spark of’ s/cme kindling in his breast.’ 

It would seem inconceivable that such exact coincidences of 
sentiment and expression could proceed from two different 
pens—from two different minds—separately and independently 
employed on the same subject. It would seem that whoever 
was the writer of the private communication to Chatham, must 
also have been the writer of the published letter of Junius. An 
unbiassed literary detective, stumbling on two such passages, 
could scarcely fail to regard them as products of one mind, and 
of one hand. Now to what mind and to what hand are these 
anonymous communications to Chatham traceable with anything 
like an equal degree of probability as to those of Francis ? 

“That Junius,” says Mr. Merivale, “can only be described with 
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truth as a political adventurer there is no doubt. It is plain enough 
that his personal success in life was involved in that of the party whose 
cause he adopted, or, to speak still more accurately, in the fall of the 
party which he attacked. And it is equally true that he was utterly 
unscrupulous in the use of means; that his sincerity, even when he 
was sincere, was apt to assume the form of the most ignoble rancour ; 
and that no ties of friendship, or party, or connexion, seem to have 
restrained his virulence. All this is but too deducible from the pub- 
lished anonymous writings only. And the conclusions to which the 
sentiments and conduct of Francis would lead us, as evinced in his 
manuscript remains, are assuredly much the same.” 


” 


Two private letters, signed only with the initial “C”— 
addressed by the writer of the “Letters of Junius” to Lord 
Chatham, and three private letters addressed by the same writer 
to Mr. George Grenville—have been laid before the public—in the 
“Chatham Correspondence” and the “ Grenville Papers ”—since 
the date of Mr. Taylor’s inquiry as to the “Junius” authorship. 
These letters indicate—firstly, the same predilection for George 
Grenville’s policy, especially as regarded the question of the prin- 
ciple—first raised under his ministry—of imperial authority over 
the colonies in fiscal as in all other matters; and secondly, the same 
desire to promote—in opposition to the supposed secret councils 
of the royal closet, and the supposed “something behind the 
throne, greater than the throne itself ”—either a Grenville com- 
bination or a Chatham autocracy, which are manifested either 
directly or indirectly, in Junius’s published letters of the succeed- 
ing years, and which, as we have seen, coincided with the objects 
of Opposition contemplated by Philip Francis. 

The secret and confidential communications above-mentioned 
made by the Great Anonymous to two public men connected by 
family ties, and likely be connected again by political ties in the 
future, as they had been in the past, bear every mark of the hand 
of an upward-struggling political aspirant, seeking to recommend 
himself to public men, whose future patronage might raise him 
out of some comparatively humble and obscure position, in re- 
compense of services rendered in the press and zeal manifested 
by the pen. From the whole complexion of Junius’s first letter 
to George Grenville, Mr. Parkes drew the natural inference that 
the writer was calculating on Mr. Grenville’s early return to 
office, and that, “ besides the conscientious advocacy of the ex- 
Premier’s political interest, the writer was not unnaturally laying 
claim to participation in the future sweets of some secondary office 
or official berth better than the one he may have then enjoyed.” 

The editor of the Grenville Papers indeed, Mr. W. J. Smithy. 
in his zeal to vindicate for Lord Temple the equivocal honouzof* 
the authorship of the Junius Letters, has laboured to show that 
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that cantankerous politician, writing privately and anonymously 
to his brother, George Grenville, might have adopted the style 
of an obscure candidate for political favour with a view of putting 
him off the scent of the fraternal source of the published Letters. 
To cap the climax of absurdity in his zealous identification 
of Junius with Lord Temple, Mr. Smith further sought to 
identify the handwriting of Junius with Lady Temple’s, thereby 
incurring the further improbability that letters sent to near rela- 
tives, to divert suspicion of anonymous authorship from the Lord, 
should have been sent to those near relatives in the recognisable 
handwriting of his Lady. The closest parallel to this rare device 
for preserving secrecy seems that of the conspirators in Canning’s 
“ Rovers,” who seek to conceal themselves by singing a patriotic 
song in full chorus. 

We should ourselves have the greatest difficulty in believing that 
Junius was any man of habits of aristocratic fastidiousness or indo- 
lence—habits less likely to have prompted or sustained the activity 
of his restless and reckless pen than to have suggested the employ- 
ment for patrician ends of the plebeian pens of others. Whoever 
Junius was, it may, with strong probability, be affirmed that he 
was not the man of lofty independence of character and position 
—of mature age and experience—he thought fit to affect to be, 
with laboured and ostentatious frequency, in his Letters, It is 
astonishing how an affectation so transparent—a literary artifice 
so hackneyed—should have imposed on so many successive inves- 
tigators of the “Junian mystery.” This is still more astonishing 
since the publication of the Chatham and Grenville Papers. 

The latest, and it must be added, most formidable impugner 
of “the Franciscan Theory,” Mr. Hayward, strongly insists on 
the improbability that Calcraft and Lord Barrington—both 
attacked by Junius—should either of them have been attacked 
by Francis, who owed to both very great personal obligations. 
Now it must be admitted that there is a real difficulty on this 
point with regard to Calcraft. It is, on the one hand, difficult 
to conceive how, if Francis were Junius, Calcraft should have 
been kept in ignorance of the fact; or how, on the other hand, 
supposing Calcraft cognisant of his protégé’s authorship, that 
protégé should have ventured to touch, as Junius did, some of 
the tenderest points in his patron’s character and position ; albeit 
he only touched those points in passing.* Mr. Merivale meets 
as follows this primd facie strong objection to the Franciscan 
theory. 

“The abuse of Calcraft by Junius was probably a blind as regards 
the public, though, as it happens, it expressed the inmost sentiments 





* Take the following specimen cited by Mr. Hayward, from Junius’s letter 
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of Francis [vide on this point the ungrateful commemoration of Caleraft 
in the “Fragment of Autobiography’’], who must have felt that 
peculiar joy which none but the private lampooner knows, in finding 
that his associate received as a pretence what was meant in spiteful 
earnest. But the supposition remains a supposition only—nothing 
left by Calcraft, nothing left by Francis, exists to confirm it ; and one 
other hypothesis is certainly conceivable, namely, that Francis pro- 
fessed to Caleraft that he knew the author of Junius, but was bound 
not to divulge his name, and that Calcraft acquiesced from not wishing 
to lose the services of so valuable an auxiliary.” 


Either of the above-cited suppositions derives probability 
from the mingled daring and dissimulation that belonged to 
Francis’s character. And it may be worth noting that precisely 
the like apparent inconsistency is to be found between Junius’s 
public attacks on Lord Chatham and Junius’s private communi- 
cations to the great Earl—the last of which was signed with that 
redoubtable nom de gueive which Lord Chatham could not but 
associate with previous by no means measured and by no means 
flattering animadversions on himself. Very subtle men seem 
sometimes, through very subtlety, insensible to their own moral 
contradictions. And a writer like Junius—we may add, a 
writer like Francis—in the variableness of his own feelings 
towards eminent public personages, may not have always taken 
into due account the retentiveness of theiv memories. 

As regards Lord Barrington, it seems to us that the whole 
difficulty is created by a confusion of dates. Mr. Hayward cites 
friendly letters from Lord Barrington, addressed to Francis in 
India in 1777—i.e., four or five years after Lord Barrington had 
helped Francis to his Indian appointment. But the disgust 
which Francis, if identical with Junius, must be supposed to 
have conceived, from some cause or other, against Lord Barring- 
ton was of more than five years earlier date; at a time when 
Lord Barrington, in the opinion of Calcraft (presumably there- 
fore also in that of Francis) had inflicted on the latter what he 
could not fail to have felt at the moment as a mortifying passe 
droit in War Office promotion.* 

The Deputy Secretaryship of War, to which an outsider, Mr. 
Chamier, was appointed over his head, seems to have been a 
promotion to which Francis thought himself entitled from his 





to the printer of the ‘ Public Advertiser” of 5th October, 1771 :—*‘I willingly 
accept of a sarcasm from Colonel Barré, or a simile from Mr. Burke, Even 
the silent vote of Mr. Calcraft is worth reckoning in a division. What though 
he riots in the plunder of the army (Calcraft was an army-contractor), and has 
only tl to be a patriot when he could not be a peer.” 

* With reference to this incident, which turned out of decisive consequence 
to the whole of Francis’s subsequent career, Francis and Junius are brought 
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efficient services as First Clerk in that office ; and nothing but 
a feeling of disgust and hopelessness on being passed over in 
the filling up of that appointment can, it would seem, account 
for his sudden retirement from a post which, subordinate as it 
was, was his sole bread-winner for a young and increasing family. 
Francis indeed affected to write on the occasion to a relative in 
Ireland that he had been offered the Deputy Secretaryship by 
Lord Barrington ; but there was enough of pride, and enough 
of dissimulation in Francis’s character, to justify us in taking 
that assertion cwm grano salis. He may fairly be suspected of 
taking a bit of a leaf from his friend and patron’s book, and 
pretending an offer, where Calcraft, as we have seen, had roundly 
affirmed an appointment. Whether or no Lord Barrington 
had any suspicion of the identity of his new assailant in the 
press (since identified with Junius, but who cautiously published 
his fierce attacks on the War Secretary for the “expulsion ” of 
D’Oyley and Francis under the alias of “ Veteran ”) with his late 
effective and estranged subordinate at the War Office, can only 
be matter for conjecture. What is however certain is that 
Francis, on accidentally hearing that one of the appointments 
to the Council of Bengal, under Lord North’s new Indian Regu- 
lation Act, was “going a begging ;” at once applied himself, 
with that “healthy hardihood” which on no occasion of life 
ever failed him, to his late chief at the War Office—the “ silken 
courtier ” the “ bloody Barrington,” of Junius and “ Veteran ”’— 





in striking, but as if seems to us natural juxtaposition in the following note 
of the editor of the “Chatham Correspondence.” (Vol. iv. p. 195.) 

“On the 10th January, 1772, Junius announced in the ‘ Public Advertiser,’ 
that Mr. D’Oyley had resigned his post as Under-Secretary at War, and that 
till a proper person belonging to the junto could be spared, Mr. Bradshaw 
was to be stationed in the War Office. On the 12th, Mr. Calcraft wrote to 
Almon—‘If you put in paragraphs, put that Mr. Francis is appointed Deputy 
Secretary at War. It will tease the worthy Secretary, and oblige me.’ And 
again on the 18th—‘J knew Francis was not Deputy, but wished him to be so, 
and to cram the newspapers with paragraphs that he was so; for he is very 
deserving” On the 25th, Junius privately informs Woodfall that the —— 
—— Barrington has just aoaalel Chamier, a French broker, his Deputy, for 
no reason but his relationship to Bradshaw.’ On the 20th March, Mr. Francis 
was removed from (qu. resigned) his situation in the War Office, and on the 
same day Mr. Calcraft added a codicil to his will, bequeathing him the sum of 
1000/., and an annuity of 250/. for life to Mrs. Francis. On the 23rd March, 
Junius, under the signature of ‘ Veteran,’ says, ‘I desire you will inform the 

ublic that the worthy Lord Barrington, not contented with having driven Mr. 

’Oyley out of the War Office, has at last contrived to expel Mr. Francis.’ 
In May, Junius dropped all correspondence, public and private, with Wood- 
fall, until January, 1773. In May, Mr. Francis left England, on a continental 
tour; from which he returned early in January, 1773, on the 19th of which 
month is dated the last private letter of Junius to Woodfall. Mr. Francis 
was shortly after appointed a member of the Supreme Council in Bengal, with 
asalary of 10,000/. a year, and in the spring of 1774 sailed for India.” 
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to solicit his powerful official interest for the new appointment. 
The circumstances and results of this application are described 
as follows in his Autobiographical Fragment. 

“Tt was in vain that I shut my eyes to my situation. Wherever I 
went, or whatever I did, the spectre haunted and pursued me. Mr. Alex- 
ander Macrabie (Francis’s brother-in-law), was lately returned from 
America. He had purchased a thousand acres for me in Pennsylvania, 
wherel meant tosecure a retreat formyself and my family, if ever England 
‘should cease to be the seat of freedom. The question now seriously 
agitated in my mind was whether I ought not to transplant myself at 
once, and take possession of this establishment, before my little capital 
was exhausted. This was actually the subject of a dismal conversation 
between Macrabie and me on the fourth of June; when we accidentally 
met with a gentleman in the Park, who informed me that John 
Cholwell, one of the intended Commissioners for India, had declined 
the nomination. I immediately went to D’Oyley, who wrote to Grey 
Cooper. It was the King’s birthday, and Barrington was gone to 
Court. I saw him the next morning. As soon as I had explained every- 
thing to him, he wrote the handsomest and strongest letter imaginable 
in my favour to Lord North. Other interests contributed, but I owe my 
success to Lord Barrington. It was remarkably fortunate for me that 
Cholwell had deferred his resignation to so latea day. The Registra- 
tion Bill had been for some days before the House of Commons. If the 
Minister had had more time to look about him I should probably have 
been defeated by some superior interest.” 


Too much, perhaps, has been made of the “ mystery” of this 
Indian appointment of Francis. Lord Barrington, without ex- 
ploring the source of the attacks made on him in the press, may 
have been rendered sensible by them of having done Francis 
some injustice, and the more ready therefore to respond to the 
personal application of his late subordinate, for his interest with 
the Prime Minister for the Indian appointment. Fortune 
favours the bold, and Francis’s intrepid solicitation for that 
appointment, just at the nick of time when the exigency had 
become pressing to fill it up, was amongst those chances of 
which the French proverb holds good—“ Ces hasards sont pour 
ceux qui jouent bien.” 

“One of the strongest reasons,” said Lord Macaulay, in 
his essay on Warren Hastings, “for believing that Francis was 
Junius, is the moral resemblance between the two characters.” 
It is surely a coincidence somewhat strongly confirmatory of all 
the other coincidences between those two characters, or double 
manifestations of one character, that so soon after the one 
political meteor sunk below the horizon in London, the other 
rose above the horizon at Calcutta. As Junius had for years 
been “ with fear of change perplexing monarchs” and ministers, 
so Francis was for years with fear of change to perplex viceroys 
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and their satellites. The labor improbus—vehement and per- 
tinacious pursuit of a determined object—vigour of purpose, and 
vice of temper, were the same in both spheres, and in both cha- 
racters. There was the same element of public spirit in both, 
but of public spirit alloyed with private animosity and personal 
interest. The first period of Francis’s active life had closed 
just when Junius’s letters closed, with the final disappointment 
of a somewhat low-pitchked ambition, which had nourished the 
hope of rising by aid of exalted patronage. During its second 
period, Francis was struggling in his own strength, and in his 
own name, for an object of higher ambition, no less indeed than 
the viceroyal sway of India. The same fierce impulse to wage 
war @ outrance with office-holders, and take power by storm, 
which had animated Junius against the Grafton Ministry, fired 
Francis against the Indian autocracy of Warren Hastings. 
From the second theatre of that lifelong war with power (and 
jor power) which seemed a necessity of his nature from early 
manhood to advanced age, Francis had to retire with no other 
immediate result of his six years incessant Indian conflict, than a 
bullet through his body from the duelling pistol of Hastings, 
after the fashion of political satisfaction in those days. He had 
to bide his time for another unsatisfying satisfaction, as it turned 
out in the end—the parliamentary impeachment of his returning 
enemy.* 

To make out completely the moral identification of Francis 
with Junius, it should be shown that the characters coincide in 
individual peculiarities, as well as in general aims. It has been 
said that the boy is father to the man. Let us see how far the 
man Junius can be affiliated on the boy Francis. 

We have before us in the first portion of the Memoirs of 
Francis, edited by Mr. Parkes, some specimens of epistolary in- 
tercourse of the elder Francis with his son Philip, during the 
school-days of the latter—some traits of precocious quickness of 
young Francis, as well as some notices of his unusually early 





* There was an incident of Francis’s private life in India, given in detail by 
Mr. Merivale, in which he came off not less damaged in purse and moral 
repute, than he afterwards did in person from Hastings’s pistol. This was an 
intrigue, which Francis himself refers to in his ~~ correspondence as a 
“ wretched business,” with a fair lady of East Indian birth, afterwards married 
(though papal sanction was refused the marriage) to the famous ex~-episcopal 
statesman and diplomatist, Talleyrand. That not even scandal—not even 
scandal judicially attested—is immortal, is curiously exemplified by the fact 
that Lady Brownlow, in her recently published “ Reminiscences” showed 
total unacquaintance with this frail dame’s Indian antecedents and adven- 
tures, and spcke of her as “ Mrs. Grant, an American lady.” : 

Madame Grand (not Mrs. Grant) was not an American lady, but a native of 
the French East Indian settlement of Pondicherry. She came to Calcutta as 
wife of a Swiss gentleman, M. Grand, whose business transactions brought him 
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self-devotion to that sort of study which might be turned to 
political or diplomatic use. His father was an Irish clergyman 
of the convivial type of the last century—as little of a genuine 
ecclesiastic indeed as a gentleman in priest’s orders well could 
be, consistently with any decent degree of fitness to take such 
preferment as friends at court might give him. He was best 
known by his extra-professional works, as the translator of 
Horace, Demosthenes, and Aischines, author of the tragedies of 
Eugenia and Constantine, and of a variety of pamphlets written 
in the political interest of his patrons under the later govern- 
ments of George II., and the earlier of George III. In 1740, the 
year of the birth of Sir Philip Francis, his father was settled -in 
a Dublin curacy, and was engaged on the political press in the 
“Castle” interest. When young Philip was about ten years of 
age, his father opened a “select academy for young gentlemen,” 
where his son received his first schooling for a year or two, and 
was then sent to St. Paul’s School in London, which enjoyed 
the advantage at that time of having a good Greek and Latin 
scholar for second master, and also a traditional distinction of 
teaching legible handwriting, an. accomplishment which, 
whether Francis was Junius or no, stood him in good stead 
through a life unusually addicted to sedulous scribbling. It is 
curious to contrast the cast of character earnestly, and evidently 


sincerely, inculcated in the epistolary effusions of the father with 
that which the son must already have been forming in his school 
years, and which afterwards ripened into such crabbed fruit. 
“Be it your lot, my dear boy,” writes Dr. Francis to young 
Philip, “to be amiable rather than admired, envied, and hated.” 
At a later date (of young Francis’s appointment to a clerkship 
at the War Office), “My dear Phil,” writes his father, “be 


generous, candid, humane, and above all, good-natured.” This 
extraordinary stress laid on good-nature might perhaps be ac- 
counted for somewhat in the same way as Lord Chesterfield’s 





to that city, where Francis was at that time fighting his long battle for power 
in India with Hastings. The lady, it seems, was only sixteen when married, 
very beautiful and very stupid, (Talleyrand in after years described her to 
Citizen Director Barras, in order to rescue her from imprisonment at Paris as 
a suspected spy—as “the person in Europe the least capable and the least 
disposed for meddling with any affair whatever.” . . . “C’est une Indienne 
bien belle, bien paresseuse, la plus désoccupée de toutes les femmes que j’aic 
jamais rencontrées.”’) Francis was caught by M. Grand one night in his 
house ; and on the domestic explosion which ensued, the lady threw herself 
on the protection of the man who had thus compromised her reputation. The 
Supreme Court at Calcutta—under the presidency, hostile to Francis, of Sir 
Elijah Impey—awarded M. Grand 50,000 sicca rupees damages, with costs, 
for Francis’s nocturnal trespass on his premises and domestic peace. The 
lady left India—it is said, under other protection—before her seducer, 
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incessant inculcation of polite manners on his son. Each father 
did his best, and with about equal success, to strengthen the 
point of character which each knew to be the weak one. 

Whoever Junius was, he was a man of classical education, 
and subsequent self-education in English and international 
law and history; of more than an outsider’s familiarity with 
the forms of official and diplomatic business, with a certain 
tincture of Irish rhetoric in style, and some traits of early Irish 
training and associations—traits which occasioned Junius, for a 
time, to be rather currently identified with Edmund Burke, 
notwithstanding infinite moral and intellectual incongruities— 
notwithstanding also Burke’s spontaneous and distinct disavowal. 
Now we have seen that Francis was educated the first years of 
his life in Ireland. In 1756, that is to say, at sixteen years of 
age, he was appointed to a junior clerkship in the Secretary of 
State’s Office, through the interest of the first Lord Holland, his 
father’s patron. In 1760, young Francis was appointed secretary 
to Lord Kinnoul’s special embassy to Lisbon, where he passed 
some months, After an interval, devoted to a course of classical 
and constitutional reading, and after acting for a short time, as 
we have already stated, as occasional amanuensis to the first 
Pitt, he was appointed, in 1762, First Clerk in the War Office, 
the Secretary at War being Mr. Welbore Ellis, who was suc- 
ceeded in 1765 by Lord Barrington. 

Mr. Hayward makes the remark that all the earlier pamphlets 
and newspaper letters (of the pre-Junian period) ascribed to 
Francis by Mr. Parkes, “ were in acrimonious opposition to the 
policy of his benefactors and friends.” He repeats the same 
remark with reference to the letters of Junius, considered as the 
work of Francis. “ He is represented as systematically writing 
against every friend, benefactor, and patron in succession, with- 
out a rational motive or an intelligible cause.” 

We may observe in the first place, with reference to the 
writings of the pre-Junian period, that we think it very likely 
Mr. Parkes, in his enthusiasm of investigation, may have ascribed 
letters and pamphlets to Junius which were not his, and which 
it is no concern of ours to claim either for Junius or Francis. 
With reference to the acknowledged letters of Junius, there are 
at least two very eminent exceptions to this alleged general 
rule of acrimonious attack upon the friends, benefactors, and 
patrons of Francis. First, Lord Holland, whom his father long 
regarded as his patron, and to whom young Francis owed his 
first official appointment,—Junius pointedly waived very tempt- 
ing opportunities of attack on that vulnerable statesman. 
Secondly, Mr. George Grenville, under whose Premiership 
Francis became First Clerk at the War Office, and to whose 
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return to power in alliance with Lord Chatham, we have seen 
that Francis and Junius both looked with ambitious hopes. 

“Of all the political characters of the day,’? says Mr. Taylor in his 
“ Junius Identified,” “ Mr. Grenville appears to have been our Author’s 
favourite. No man was more open to censure in many parts of his 
conduct, but he is never censured; while on the contrary he is extolled 
whenever an opportunity offers.” 

We may add that no one can read the self-revelations pub- 
lished from the Francis papers by Messrs. Parkes and Merivale 
without acquiring the conviction that the political gratitude of 
Francis was of that Walpolean description which required to 
be sustained by a lively presentiment of future favours, and was 
liable to be converted into the most unmeasured resentment 
whenever his ambitious hopes were disappointed. Caleraft did 
much for him, but the provisions of Calcraft’s will fell short of 
his expectations, and accordingly Calcraft’s memory fares no 
better in the Autobiographical Fragment than in “Junius.” He 
had an angry sense too, which he was by no means mealy- 
mouthed in expressing, that his father had been left heinously 
unprovided by his great friends. It-is only fair to add that the 
father’s early affection was requited in later years by the son, 
whose filial feelings stand on record among the few strong 
sympathies of his nature, as a set-off to his many strong and 
often unreasonable antipathies, After reading Francis’s Memoirs, 
and the extensive and very curious additions to his previously 
published correspondence given to the world, in fac simile from 
the original MSS., for the first time, in the monumental quarto 
raised to the memory of Francis and Junius by Messrs. Chabot 
and Twisleton, one feels to have become better acquainted, and 
we may perhaps add, more in charity with both. To learn 
to know a man, his antecedents, surroundings, and probable 
main moving springs of action is, in most cases, to learn to make 
pretty large allowances for what is erratic in his conduct, and 
singular in his character. 

Whoever Junius was, he was a man of unresting political 
activity and personal ambition, outrageous arrogance, prompt 
resentments, and enduring vindictiveness, coupled with habits 
rarely combined with such a character, of cautious reserve and 
concealment. Whoever he was, he assuredly had in the highest 
degree that esprit désapprobateur, which Montesquieu con- 
gratulated himself on not having. On all these points, from all 
the attainable evidence, just such a man was Francis. 

Lord Byron once said that the cause of his quarrel with his 
wife, or his wife's quarrel with him, was so simple that it never 
would be made out by anybody. 

The reason why Junius so long remained unidentified with any 
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known public personage is so simple that it should have been self- 
evident to everybody. It is, in short, that, as the success of 
“Junius” was a succes de scandale, so the authorship of “Junius” 
could not but fix on any man less of fame than infamy. Noman 
living could afford to be known to have wielded that assassin 
pen—no man, with a name otherwise decently reputed to leave 
behind him, would choose to leave it distinctly identified with 
the outrages of that arch-libeller. “Why,” asks Mr. Hayward, 
“did contemporary opinion altogether overlook, or dismiss as 
untenable, the coincidences on which so much stress has recently 
been laid as bringing the authorship home to Francis, and that 
his name was never so much as mentioned in connexion with 
the authorship of ‘Junius’ ti!l 1812?” For the simple reason, 
because these coincidences were carefully kept out of view by 
Junius and his original publisher, the elder Woodfall, at the 
time of the first appearance of the famous Letters. It was not 
till the publication of the edition of 1812 by the younger 
Woodfall, that it was discovered how much Junius had written 
under other signatures and to private persons—and that the clue 
was given, which led Mr. Taylor, and so many good judges since, to 
the moral certitude that Junius could be no other than Francis. 

When the first propounder of the “Franciscan theory,” Mr. 
John Taylor, addressed himself to the study of “Junius” in the 
then recently published Woodfall edition of 1812, he so addressed 
himself, as he tells us, “simply with the design of profiting from 
the study of what has been long deemed an English classic.” 
Whatever indications Mr. Taylor found of authorship he found 
in the “Private Letters” of Junius to his publisher and other 
personages of his day, and in the “ Miscellaneous Letters,” first 
added to the edition of 1812, as authentically proceeding from 
the pen of Junius. 

The outrageous violence of the language in which Junius, under 
the alias of “ Veteran,” resented the “expulsion ” of so obscure a 
person as Francis then was (1772) from a subordinate position 
in a public office, and the virulence of sarcasm, in‘ every possible 
form, with which the same Great Anonymous pursued the fortu- 
nate person (Mr. Chamier) who had stepped over Francis’s head 
into the Deputy Secretaryship of War, gave Mr. Taylor his first 
clue for the identification of Junius with Francis. How indeed 
could it be possible to suppose that Junius would go out of his 
way—studiously shunning detection as Junius in so doing—to 
raise such a storm in a puddle as he did under the alias of 
“Veteran ” on an occasion of so infinitesimally little public interest 
or importance as the removal or resignation, whether more or 
less voluntary, of a couple of clerks in the War Office? That, on 
so slight provocation—supposing him personally uninterested in 
the affair—he should lose all command of temper, all measure 10 
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language—should perform, day after day, on such a theme, every 
possible fantastic variation, and indefatigably peur forth on the 
head of an obscure rival of obscure official subalterns, all the vials 
of his wrath and all the vitriol of his sarcasm! Unless on the 
supposition of some motive intensely personal, it was indeed 
inconceivable that the Great Unknown should feel so strong an 
interest in the personal grievances—if grievances there were—of 
a pair of Little Unknowns in a public office, and show such 
savage resentment at the promotion over their heads of a third 
Little Unknown from outside that office! But the suspicion, 
once aroused, of the personal concern of Junius in the fortunes of 
Francis, gave Mr. Taylor the first suggestion of the Franciscan 
solution of the Junian mystery. . 

That clue had been missed by the editors of the Woodfall 
edition of 1812, and missed apparently because, with rather 
edifying simplicity, they took Junius at his word as to the 
character he thought fit to assume in the “ Letters,” of lofty 
personal independence, as well as mature age and expert- 
ence. Whether that assumption had imposed equally on 
his original editor and publisher,*may perhaps be doubted. 
The elder Woodfall had sufficient motives for simulated uncon- 
sciousness of the real authorship of the “ Letters,’ to render it 
probable that he would readily simulate such unconsciousness. 
The letters of Junius were, for several years, a mine of wealth to 
him. Woodfall well knew—had been pointedly made to know— 
that to the continued working of that mine secrecy was an 
essential and indispensable condition. He offered, and Junius 
prudently declined, a share in the profits of the first reprint of 
the Letters. As a tradesman, Woodfall must have been too 
good a judge to run the risk of killing, by indiscreet curiosity, 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. Asan old friend, and St. 
Paul’s schoolfellow (if he recognised Junius as such), he must 
have felt an honourable obligation to keep the secret as long as 
his author wished it kept—that is to say, longer than the elder 
Woodfall lived to reveal it. The identity of Junius with Francis 
may afford a natural explanation why Junius—in general as 
little disposed as Francis to the melting mood—should show so 
much of friendly feeling, beyond mere business relations, towards 
his publisher—and why Woodfall—having once emphatically 
been made to perceive that disclosure would to his correspondent 
be ruin—should have forborne from any attempt to verify what- 
ever suspicions he may have entertained—or from communica- 
ting to his family anything he may have known, or guessed, as 
to the authorship of the “ Letters.” 

Considering these circumstances, it cannot, we think, appear 
surprising that the “ Franciscan theory” of the authorship of 
“Junius” did not take its origin from any tradition handed 
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down in the Woodfall family. There will be found in the 
Appendix to the first volume of Francis’s Memoirs an account 
by Mr. Parkes of a conversation held by him in 1857 with Miss 
Woodfall, the only surviving offspring (at. 89) of Junius’s 
publisher, H. S. Woodfali. That old lady said “she had heard 
discussions before her father on the mystery of the Junius 
authorship, and the claims of divers public men discussed by 
him or by others in his company, but she feels confident that 
her father had no preponderating suspicion of the real author, 
though he may at different times have considered that circum- 
stances and evidence pointed strongly or weakly to this public 
or literary man or the other.” It is obvious to remark that, 
if H. S. Woodfall was in firm though tacit league with Francis 
to keep the secret as to the authorship of the famous Letters, he 
would be no more likely to allow himself to betray his knowledge 
of that secret to his family than in any other third quarter. 
Miss Woodfall concluded by expressing “her opinion that the 
different members of her family never had any more knowledge 
of the mystery of the true authorship of Junius than the 
ublic.” 

, The double character, which we have sought to exhibit incar- 
nated in a single person, had a redeeming element equally in its 
avowed and anonymous manifestations; the element namely of 
public spirit working, with whatever personal obliquities, towards 
pubiic ends since realized. 

“TFyeedom of the press,” says Mr. Merivale, “and the personal 
freedom of the subject, owe probably more to the writings of Junius 
than to the eloquence of Chatham or Burke, the law of Camden and 
Dunning. It is not too much to say that, after the appearance of those 
writings, a new tone on these great subjects is found to prevail in our 
political literature. Doctrines which had previously met with almost 
general consent became exploded ; truths which up to that time had 
been only timidly propounded were placed, in post-Junian times, on 
the order of the day.” 

The same judicious editor observes on the eventual fruits of 
Francis’s stormy and abruptly closed career in India, that— 
as “Junius had laid, by bold generalization, the foundation of 
modern doctrines of freedom of the person and the press, when 
very few were disposed to follow out his theories, except mere 
demagogues, who could not really understand, and merely abused 
them ;” so “Francis may be said, with equal truth, to have 
sketched the outlines of the system of Indian government which 
now prevails: although many years passed before his views 
were appreciated, and nearly a century before they were 
adopted.” 
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N a book recently published which has had considerable and 
not undeserved success, the writer introduces us to a new 
race. Burying himself ina coal mine, a fortunate accident places 
him in the midst of surprising novelties. Amongst the people 
whose acquaintance he so unceremoniously makes our most 
cherished ideas and prejudices are set at defiance. Thoughts 
and feelings with which we have nothing in common, sway society. 
The surprise of this adventurer born of chance may well be 
understood when he found himself in a world where relationships 
which he had hitherto deemed eternal were reversed, marvels of 
which science in its ecstasy has not yet dreamed were the play- 
things of children ; where the light is not our light ; where man 
is waited on and served by automatons of his own creation ; 
beauty wooes and worships instead of being courted and adored ; 
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a babe can kill a monster huger than a crocodile; the subtle 
power of Vril with a touch transform the obnoxious to ashes; 
and sweet young girls of seventeen are seven feet high. Those 
who will grope through the books which head this article will 
find themselves scarcely less surrounded with wonders than did 
the author of the “Coming Race” while walking with the 
amiable Tae, and being courted by the beautiful and philoso- 
phical Zee. 

In this literature, and in the world to which it belongs, the 
dwarf is a giant; “every molehill is a mountain, and every 
thistle a forest tree.” Men are found to be wonderful persons 
from whom the obscurity of a village has never been lifted. 
Things are believed that might shock the credulity of the 
credulous. The light is indeed not our light, nor that which has 
heralded the world’s progress and illumines the future with 
attractive brilliancy. A strange language obtains, strange ideas 
of force, strange ideas of justice, strange and sad ideas of man’s 
history and future. We are indeed in a new world. Our 
Baptist friends are literally “buried in baptism,” and, dead to 
ideas that are moving the time and forming the mould of the 
future, they are fighting battles for ideas which are out of tune 
with the present age. With them it is not the novelty of 
progress that astonishes; but that kind of novelty which we 
find in an antiquated style and in antiquated modes of thought— 
that interest which we experience in gazing on a fossil. Yet 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the liberal spirit of 
the present day has wrought no change amongst the Baptists. 
As we shall see, it has had its influence, though it may not yet 
appear in their writings in a very pronounced form. We pointed 
out recently how it was gaining territory even in Presbyterian 
Scotland. Within the strictest of denominations it is making 
itself felt more and more every hour. 

There is much in the history and present condition of the 
Baptist denomination to fill us with admiration. The heroic is a 
commoner quality than Mr. Carlyle thinks. In what dark ways 
of men’s lives has not this light shone? The Baptists form no 
exception to the rule of history. They have had their confessors 
and martyrs; and though even now an insignificant body in 
regard to numbers and resources, their missionary enterprise is 
ubiquitous, and they can say in a happier sense than Auneas— 


“ Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ?” 
The early history of the Baptists in this country, and indeed 
where they have left any record, is one characterized by 


persecution and suffering and calumny. That there were 
fanatics amongst them, especially amongst those in Germany, 
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there can be no doubt. But that they were all their enemies 
described them is supported by no kind of trustworthy 
evidence. 

Their own writers claim the Loilards as belonging to their 
sect, and the “ morning star of the Reformation” is said to have 
been quite orthodox as to the subjects and mode of the initial 
rite of Christianism as understood by the Baptists. What is 
certain, however, is that in Germany their appearance was 
coeval with the revolution of which Luther was the most 
prominent waif, and that in England they very early began to 
trouble the consciences of merciful prelates and judges anxious 
to preserve unassailed whatever truth of God was acceptable at 
Court. The Anabaptists of the sixteenth century have no 
savoury reputation. The wildest socialism and the most un- 
bounded licence are represented as among their most cherished 
opinions. Such charges may be dismissed as the libels of men 
who deem that God is pleased with the sacrifice of lies. At all 
times religious men have been singularly unsparing in regard to 
the character of those who differed from them. Lutherans 
were as hard on the Baptists, or Anabaptists as they were 
called by persons who regarded dipping an adult who had been 
made to cry with a few sprinkled drops when an infant as a 
work of supererogation, as were the Anglican divines, or as the 
Baptists it is to be feared would be themselves at this hour 
on other sects if they only had the power. The fact that 
religion has rarely been divorced from intolerance and cruelty is 
at once saddening and suggestive. Yet let us do this sect no 
injustice. Their ministers have been no flatterers of the great, 
no panders of kings, and, like the Independents, or rather say 
Dissenters generally, they have always been bold to resist 
oppression. They were no friends of tyrants. In England they 
have been among the foremost assertors of the right of men to 
free thought and action. The dock of the criminal courts, the 
pillory, the Star-chamber parlour of the ignorant magistrate, have 
all been much frequented by Baptists; nor was Bunyan the only 
one of their preachers who languished in prison. The Roman 
Catholics, the Anglicans, and the Lutherans were so zealous for 
the honour of Christ that they hunted their fellow believers in the 
same Master—hecause they differed from them on the question 
of Baptism—from district to district, until they in tones 
like those of the Psalmist upbraided God with their afflictions, 
and called pitifully on their Father—the same Father to whom 
their enemies were praying for their extermination—to hear their 
cry, to behold how tyrants mocked and oppressed them, how 
they were sought out for death! 

Until the genius of Robert Hall shed a lustre on the Baptist 
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denomination, there was little to relieve its obscurity. Nor was 
it until Carey went to India as a missionary, and a man equally 
distinguished advocated the cause of the oppressed in Jamaica, that 
it took a prominence to which for many reasons it was entitled. 
Education and modern ideas began to make themselves felt, 
and the Bethel with its whitewashed walls and gaunt pews and 
barn-like roof in some lane or alley was abandoned for Gothic 
chapels. Even efforts were made to improve the music. To the 
horror of some of the stricter brethren, a piano was introduced 
into one choir, an organ into another, and the ungodly practice 
was found not to diminish the congregation or greatly mar 
edification. There is at least one Baptist chapel in London 
where “dim religious light” streams in through painted glass, and 
anthems are sung with a care which looks almost High Church. 

The Baptist form of Church government is very simple. Each 
body of believers in Jesus Christ (two or three meeting together), 
forms a Church and becomes an independent unit. Latterly 
they have banded themselves in societies for the carrying out of 
certain purposes. But this has nothing whatever to do with 
the internal management of the Church, which is a sort of 
ecclesiastical protoplasm. The Church forms itself, elects its 
deacons, invites a man to become its pastor, is kind to him 
or quarrels with him without any interference from outside. 

The distinguishing tenet of the Baptists is their view on 
baptism. They hold that the true form of Christian baptism 
is dipping, and the only proper subjects of the rite adults who 
have believed in Christ. “Believe and be baptized ;” that 
they say points to the true order. How can an infant believe 
when there is not intelligence enough to comprehend the words 
uttered? And as to the form, BazriZw does not mean to 
sprinkle, but to dip, to submerge. Much learning was ex- 
pended on a question which indeed should have been easily 
settled. The practice of the primitive Church was un- 
doubtedly to dip, and Tertullian, the first to mention pado- 
baptism, mentions it but to condemn it, as Dr. Angus very 
properly remarks; nor is the Greek word ever used in the 
sense of to sprinkle. But there was the change of climate to 
be considered. The Baptists were murderers. Stories were 
told of delicate girls rising from the font and going home only to 
die. To all such objections the rigid reply was that in so 
serious a matter as an institution of the founder of the Christian 
religion, no innovation could be tolerated. If people were 
delicate, let them abstain rather than substitute a device of their 
own. Asa fact people did not die. Moreover, baptism was a 
symbol of our being buried with Christ, and lost all significance 
when immersion was abandoned. Such was the controversy 
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which still continues, we believe, so far as the argument from 
scholarship and ancient practice goes increasingly in favour of 
the Baptists. 

The strange thing is, that so much weight should have come 
to be attached to a ceremony of the kind. To an outside 
observer baptism would seem to be a form appealing to the 
senses, by which a person declared that he had joined a society 
regarding Jesus Christ as their founder. There is something 
masonic about it, and so far we should be inclined to side with 
the Baptists on the question of the subject ; but on the question 
of form one might have thought severe adhesion to the primitive 
method not so important. It isa curious fact that the Court 
of Chancery has decided that baptism is not essential to com- 
munion among Baptists. 

Baptists are not in any sense an united body, and on points 
of doctrine they are divided into hostile camps. There are 
Particular and General Baptists, and hyper-Calvinists, and 
Strict Baptists. The hyper-Calvinists will not even appeal to 
sinners. They are logical. What, they say, is the use of appeal- 
ing to men who have no power to respond to your appeal, or 
who if elect will be brought to the fold without the assistance of 
man? The General Baptist believes that Christ died for all men. 
The Particular Baptist—or the Calvinist as he styles himself— 
believes Christ died only for the elect, yet that it is right to put 
forth all possible endeavours to turn sinners from the error of 
their way. The Strict Baptist will admit no one to communion 
who has not been according to his notions baptized. The 
ministers are as a rule far more liberal than their congregations, 
the great mass of the laity amongst them holding with great 
tenacity strong Calvinistic opinions. 

The old women and the deacons in most of the Churches are 
continually on the watch to find out any person who diverts in 
the slightest degree from the sacred standard. Churches have 
been broken up; the Baptist “cause” has languished in a 
hundred places ; ministers have been ostracized ; reputations 
ruined, in the unsatisfactory and worthless squabble about 
necessity and free will, man’s power to believe, and man’s 
incapacity without “constraining grace.” 

For years past dissent has been growing at a pace which 
naturally filled Churchmen with alarm. To any one having an 
adequate idea of what is called revealed religion professes to be, 
the union between Church and State must have seemed a hideous 
and unnatural union, a thing only to be regarded with favour by 
men who look on religion as a vulgar respectability, a cheap 
moral coat that sits easily on the character, while enlightened 
minds who watched the action of such unholy alliances, who 
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listened to the unanimous voice of the past, tore away the flimsy 
ligatures by which the sophistical and the interested and the 
deceived sought to strengthen this strange marriage, and postpone a 
just and inevitable divorce—this incarnation, which did not make 
the mundane spiritual, but, on the contrary, steeped the divine 
in worldliness of the narrowest and cruelest type ; thus teaching 
every candid mind what were the true motives of defenders of 
establishments—what the just fate which awaited and awaits 
impatiently forall. The Baptists, in common with other Dissenters, 
have shared in this progress, and only a few years ago Dr. Angus 
was able to look back on a triumphant three-quarters of a 
century. 

A tabular view of Baptist associations gives a valuable idea of 
what has been done since 1834. It is however incomplete, for 
many of the Baptists (the stricter brethren of a strict con- 
fraternity) will have nothing to do with such banded unions. 
In 1834 there were 33 associations, 802 churches associated, 
while in 1870 the number of associations was 41, and of churches 
connected with them 1574. ‘The gross number of members 
of these churches was in 1834, 40,763; in 1870, 185,903, the 
average number of members in each being in 1834, 82; 1870, 
125. The amount of money raised in 1870 by 17 associations 
reporting under this head, was 5417/. 3s. 4d. The summary of 
statistics in regard to a general condition of the Baptist denomi- 
nation shows the following gross figures :—In England, with a 
population of 18,954,444, there are 1910 churches, 2397 chapels, 
170,380 members of churches, and scholars at Baptist schools 
to the number of 251,085. The population of Wales is 1,111,780. 
There we find 511 churches, 550 chapels, 54,853 church 
members, and 50,626 scholars. Presbyterian Scotland gives the 
following figures: population 3,061,251, churches 110, chapels 
107, church members 7053, scholars 4396; Catholic Ireland: 
population 5,764,543, churches 37, chapels 37, church members 
1389, scholars 1052. Total for Great Britain and Ireland: 
population 28,892,018, churches 2568, chapels 3093, members 
of churches 233,675, scholars 307,159. The number of 
ministers is as follows :—England and Wales 1922; Scotland, 55 ; 
Ireland, 25. Total, 1990, of whom 436 are without “a charge”— 
that is, without (to use words borrowed from a hierarchical 
establishment) aught answering either to a curacy, an incum- 
bency, or a bishopric. There are, therefore, 867 churches without 
pastors, so fastidious are their members. 

In every state in Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in America, in 
Australia, the evidences of Baptist energy are to be found. 
Throughout the world there are 15,879 churches and 1,382,024 
members of churches, These figures do not give an adequate 
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conception of the extent of the denomination, for saintship is 
not transmitted, and there are in every chapel the grown up 
children of Baptists, who form often the greater part of the con- 
gregation. 

In the past year forty-one new chapels were erected in Great 
Britain, at an aggregate outlay of 46,046/., some of them costing 
3000/., 2600/., 2080/., and one at Bacup, Lancashire, 60002. 

On the repairs and improvements of chapels 19,040/. has been 
spent, making a total of 65,0861. expended on chapels. 

Shortly before the coming of Hall the Baptists began to see the 
error of allowing the blind to lead the blind. As wealth grew 
education was diffused, and the ministrations of ignorant men 
were no longer acceptable to a great many. Scholarships were 
established, colleges extemporized, and the richer and more 
intelligent subscribed for the purpose of obtaining an educated 
ministry. 

And now arose a fierce controversy which rages still within a 
contracted area and with modified fierceness. Was not the 
ministry a divine mission? Had any man a right to preach 
unless he was sent by God? And if God sent him, could he not 
give him all the wit he required? Was it not impudent, nay, 
blasphemous, for man to interfere? Depend upon it God would 
have nothing to do with “man-made ministers.’ He would 
have his servants educated in his own college. God was a 
jealous God. He would have all the glory. Was it not his 
practice of old with weak things to confound the mighty, and 
with things which were not to bring to naught things which 
were? And let them look around them. Whose preaching did 
God bless most? To whose ministrations did he give the most 
conclusive of all sanctions—conversions? To the wise and 
educated, to those whose grammar was faultless and whose rhetoric 
had an echo of Cicero’s? Not at all; but to those who, like 
Elisha of old, had left the plough in‘the field to enter their Master’s 
service ; to those who rose from the tailor’s bench or the cobbler’s 
stool to preach the everlasting Gospel, abandoning their occupa- 
tions as did the Apostles that they might become “ fishers of 
men ;” to those whose words came from the heart, not from the 
head ; to the illiterate rather than the literate ; to the blunder- 
ing Boanerges rather than the tame correct student. To such 
people, as to the Plymouth Brethren, the minister was a sort of 
medium through which the Spirit of God spoke. They did not 
mind through what vehicle, so they could hear that “still small 
voice.” And their conviction that divine accents were falling on 
their ears was shaken when the traces of human learning were 
too evident ; when the preacher had not the art which conceals 
art ; when, above all, enlightenment had shaken his own faith or 
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removed him to a standpoint of belief with which his hearers had 
nothing in common. 

Bristol College, where Robert Hall was educated, was the 
first established, and since that, from time to time, as the needs 
of the denomination required, institutions of a collegiate cha- 
racter have started into existence. 

Bristol College, founded in 1770, has an income of 25171. 
19s. 5d.; an expenditure of 2315/. 0s. 7d., and educates 17 
students. Rawdon, near Leeds, instituted at Bradford 1804, 
removed to Rawdon 1859, has an income of 1439/1. 2s. 10d.; 
with an expenditure amounting to 15017. 15s., and educates 20 
students. Pontypool, instituted in 1807, has an income of 
9581. 16s. 9d., and an expenditure of 992/. 5s. 9d. ; the number 
of students educated being 20. Regent’s Park College, in- 
stituted in 1810, shows an income of 19431. with an expenditure 
of 20571. 11s. 4d. The present number of students is, ministerial 
22, and 17 lay. A lay element has been introduced into the 
College for the purpose of preventing the ministerial students 
becoming too parsonic. The same system obtains at Haverford- 
west, which was instituted in 1839, and has an income of only 
7991. 6s. 8d.; while its expenses are 8821. 2s. 9d. It educates 
19 students, three of whom are lay. Then come Chilwell and 
Glasgow, with small incomes, and educating respectively 11 and 5 
students. The Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, in- 
stituted in 1856, contains 80 students, wholly devoted to the 
ministry, and has besides connected with it 118 evening students, 
“studying with a view to the improvement of their gifts.” The 
estimated expenditure is about 5000/. Dangollen, instituted 
in 1862, and Chamber Hall, near Bury in Lancashire, founded 
in 1866, have the following incomes: the former 15411. 7s. 54d, 
the latter 1089/. 11s. 2d., their expenses being about the 
same. There is a trust, which was left in 1754 by John 
Ward, LL.D., of 1200/., for the education of two young men 
or more for the ministry, and we are glad to learn that four 
students are at present enjoying the benefits of it. But we 
should like to know whether any part of it has ever been 
appropriated to a different purpose from that which Dr. Ward 
contemplated. Has any part of it ever been absorbed by one 
of the more prominent Colleges, without any student deriving 
benefit therefrom? The list of settlements in the Baptist “ Hand- 
book” shows that Mr. Spurgeon’s College sent out 18 ministers 
to churches last year as compared with two from Regent’s Park 
and three from Bristol—a fact which indicates Mr. Spurgeon’s 
enormous power. 

There are Associations in the various counties in Great 
Britain, their objects being apparently of a missionary cha- 
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racter. Churches are started and largely supported, and 
various other means are set in operation for extending 
the denomination. In Bedfordshire, where there is a popu- 
lation of 135,286, 44 churches and 62 chapels, the amount 
of expenditure is 153]. 12s. 4d. In the town of Bedford is 
John Bunyan’s own chapel—the Bunyan Meeting—established 
in 1650, and almost the oldest Baptist chapel in England. The 
number of members is 420—not all Baptists, as the Bunyan 
Meeting is what is called a Union Chapel. In Berkshire, with 
a population of 176,256, 25 churches and 45 chapels, the in- 
come of the Association is only 66/. 12s. 8d., and the expen- 
diture 631. 15s. 114d. In Buckinghamshire the population is 
167,993. In the county of the Conservative leader there are 63 
churches and 78 chapels, yet the income of the Bucks Association 
is only 651. 5s. 1}4d., while the expenditure is as low as 36/. In 
regard to some of the counties there is no statement of income 
or expenditure. But so far as income and expenditure are con- 
cerned, we understand the above counties may be regarded as 
fair samples of the rest. 

Into theological colleges, as into every centre of mental activity, 
the modern spirit has entered ; doubt, which is the shadow of 
thought, darkens the faith of the students precisely in propor- 
tion to their intellectual energy, and sometimes it is found that 
a course of training specially designed to prepare men for the 
ministry has fitted them for almost anything but that. In those 
cases where faith remains unshaken, or seems to remain so, the 
feebleness of power as a speaker makes the man a football; he 
is passed from charge to charge, and finds in the bitterness of his 
heart that churches have one thing in common with the wicked : 
“their tender mercies are cruel.” The writer of a biography of 
Mr. Middleditch thus concludes a paragraph dealing with one 
of that gentleman’s pastorates. “I wish,” said a leading mem- 
ber, speaking of his last sermon there, “I wish that every 
minister when retiring from his pastorate would do so in such 
a spirit.” 

This squabbling between churches and ministers has a curious 
result, the creation, as we have seen, of what are called “ destitute 
churches,” that is to say, churches without a pastor. Either the 
deacons cannot agree, or the members of the church are critical 
and not easily pleased, or the salary they can afford fails to 
tempt the sort of man they would like. They fall back then 
on what are called “supplies.” To get these they are compelled, 
save in rare instances, to resort to a College, where the president 
distributes among the students every Saturday morning any 
preaching engagements which have been sent during the week. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts made to secure an efficient 
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ministry, failures are frequent. Sometimes the student never 
becomes a minister. Peace of conscience is broken, and if he 
be a real man it is impossible for him to enter the ministry. 
The misery of such a man at first—his terror in advancing, his 
incapacity to go back, the conflict between a nature in part free 
and struggling in the light, and in part bound in the dark grave of 
superstition, that refuses to let him escape—is hard to realize 
and impossible adequately to portray. 

The evil of dogmatism is clearly seen and felt by most Baptist 
ministers who have had a collegiate training, and by some who 
have not had this advantage. They are always felt when the 
man is leaving college. By some they are felt all their lives, 
while others, removed from the intellectual atmosphere of the 
lecture-room, soon lose all doubt, and revert to their old creed, 
so full of contradictions, but yet for many, in some inexplicable 
way, so full of comfort. 

Amongst the leading men who early broke away from the 
strict orthodox standard were Dr. Landels, George Dawson, 
Arthur Mursell, and one who has passed away, whose ministrations 
at Hull will long be remembered, and who was to the Baptist 
denomination what Robertson of Brighton was to the Church of 
England. These men had and have a hard battle to fight. 
They all shrunk from what has been called by religious critics 
with great felicity—yet, after all, without sufficient expressive- 
ness—the “mercantile view” of the atonement; that is, the notion 
that Christ bought with so much suffering so many ransoms. 
Arthur Mursell and George Dawson have become more 
prominent as lecturers than as preachers, and both occupy a 
position which it is as impossible to define as to comprehend. 

“One of the finest things in the theological cupboard,” says 
Mr. Dawson, “ is to tell every man who says he does not believe 
in God, that he wants no God, that he elects to live in darkness 
rather than light, because his deeds are evil”—(the very thing 
Robert Hall says in his sermon on Modern Infidelity).—* I need 
not go abroad to learn that evil living dims faith, but to say that 
it is not possible for any man to come to this conclusion without 
being an evil liver, is to tell a simple lie. Cannot you see the 
unspeakable difficulty of reconciling all we see and know with 
theological belief?” Again he says, “ Belief in what men have 
called God, and enthusiasm for what men have called religion, 
have more embittered the human heart, have caused more blood- 
shed, and damned more hopes, than all the Atheism the world 
has seen.” 

Dr. Landels would go quite as far as this, though he would 
not use the same phraseology, would be more guarded and more 
ornate. His hatred for the narrow idea of God which has too 
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long ruled the denomination to which he belongs, deserves all 
praise, aud though he has scandalized Mr. Spurgeon, he has 
done good service to his co-religionists. 

Dr. Landels preaches—and has preached now for many 
years—in Regent’s Park Chapel, a structure which was erected 
by Sir Morton Peto, to whom the Baptist denomination owes 
much, and who, unlike so many others, did not, either in his own 
conduct or in bringing up his family, act as if he thought great 
wealth inconsistent with loyalty to an obscure sect. Dr. Lan- 
dels’ teaching is very broad. As a preacher he is in many 
respects not unlike Dr. Guthrie, whose countryman he is—that 
is to say, the amount of gold in his sermons is beaten out very 
thin indeed. He has read Thomas Carlyle well, and the poets. 
We should greatly doubt if he had busied himself much with 
theology properly so-called. His mode of presenting religion to 
his audience is rhetorical and practical ; he urges the necessity 
of imitating Christ with as much fervour as he is capable of, 
which is saying a great deal, indulging in illustrations drawn 
from nature and poetry. His style is somewhat Byzantine, and 
is indeed so flowery that a not severe taste might well become 
cloyed. This criticism would, however, apply to preachers who 
have become very eminent; to M‘Caul, to Melvill, to Dr. 
Guthrie. His influence on his denomination has been consider- 
able. First because he has never shrunk from proclaiming with 
strength views far more liberal than most of his brethren enter- 
tain, and next, because, as the minister of Regent's Park Chapel 
he is brought constantly into communication with the students of 
the College hard by—who largely attend his chapel—and thus he 
has diffused his views, and perhaps even Jed to some imitation of 
a style which we should be disinclined to regard as a good model. 

In Bloomsbury Chapel a minister of the old style of moderate 
Calvinist is to be found, Dr. Brock. He is moderate, but he 
preaches the doctrines of grace. Dr. Brock is in all respects 
the very type of the ordinary English intellect. He preaches 
with a good deal of vigour. His success is however due to the 
weight of his presence and manner. Common-place ideas are 
thrown into a bombastic form, and uttered with a confidence in 
which a timbre of doubt or hesitation even is never heard. 
Sesquipedalia verba abound in all his discourses. He never says 
anything, he “ predicates” it; never speaks of what is earthly, 
but only of what is “ terrestrial ;” ignores heavenly for “ celestial,” 
and delights in “things submarine,” as opposed to things under 
the sea. Bloomsbury Chapel is always crowded, and judged by 
the common standard by which preachers are measured, Dr. 
Brock must be pronounced a great preacher. We know, how- 
ever he may adhere to the old forms in the pulpit, that he is 
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well acquainted with the currents of advanced thought at the 
present day. We do not mention this as derogatory to him. 
On the contrary, if it is once believed that a moderate orthodoxy 
is the best belief man or woman can have—nay, perhaps the 
belief indispensable to their salvation—the less said about extreme 
opinions the better; and to some even, who after toil and storm 
may seem to have reached a purer air, with a faith centred in 
all parts of the universe, and emancipated from form, it will 
seem well to leave to most men 


“Their early heaven, their happy views, 
Nor with dark shadowed hint confuse 
A life which leads melodious days.” 


The man who acts on this principle may fill his chapel, but 
he cannot expect to be placed in the same position as men like 
Dr. Landels or Mr. Dawson, who are to the religious body to 
which they belong conductors by which electric influences are 
conveyed from the living and thoughtful, to the inert whose 
brains are folded in opacity. He cannot be said to educate or 
enlighten ; he contents himself with “comforting ” his people. 
Dr. Brock has always adhered to a severe style of pulpit 
eloquence, never indulging in jokes nor eccentricities of any 
kind ; and we believe when Mr, Spurgeon first startled the south 
of London from its propriety, the preacher of Bloomsbury 
Chapel formed one of a deputation which waited on the young 
innovator to reprove him for his quaint ways and irreverent 
demeanour in the pulpit. 

Mr. Hinton is by far the nearest approach to an original 
thinker the Baptists have produced since the time of Hall and 
Andrew Fuller, and Charles Stovel the man with most native 
ability. But there is perhaps but one man who flashes across 
the mind when first the Baptists are mentioned, and 
that is Mr. Spurgeon. He bestrides the denomination like a 
colossus ; his influence is immense everywhere within its bor- 
ders ; his chapel is the largest in the world, his congregation 
and church in proportion, and thousands think him the greatest 
preacher that ever expounded a text. He found, some fifteen 
years ago, Park Street Chapel deserted ; he filled it, then began 
to preach in Exeter Hall, and ultimately had the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle built to accommodate the thousands anxious to hear 
his jokes or his powerful appeals. He is a great natural orator, 
and has exercised vast influence on his own body and even 
on society generally. His energy is unbounded; no success 
damped his ardour with content, and each new effort has been 
preliminary to another to push his ideas and his own sway 
farther. We know on good authority that some of his own 
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deacons describe him as a “regular pope,” popular though he be 
with them, and that he at one time had thoughts of introducing 
the Presbyterian form of church government amongst the 
Baptists. His career has been far from an unalloyed advantage to 
the Church or any section of it. He has persuaded many 
persons to lead better lives, has helped to extend education after 
a fashion, and his Orphanage, an imitation of George Miiller’s, 
in providing a home for houseless infants, is a useful contribution 
to the sum of benevolent action until more scientific and econo- 
mical methods are appreciated. Yet it may be questioned 
whether these are not mere incidents of his general influence, 
which has been pernicious in regard to his denomination and 
society generally, not only amongst the Baptists, but amongst 
the entire Christian community, the Church of England not 
excepted. He has lowered the standard of ministerial education, 
and diffused a taste for vulgar and illogical representations of 
Christianity. He has flattered the delusion of the fanatical 
bourgeois that God has set his heart on him from all eternity, 
and fostered all those gross conceptions of a Divine Being, that, 
growing and flourishing on the rank soil of superstition, mar 
and poison the reflex influence which flows back on the mind 
and character from our idea of what we deem _ highest, 
whether hero, or idol, or impalpable Godhead. The result 
of such teaching is ignorant content, magnified egotism, gi- 
gantic selfishness, and a dwarfed divinity. He undoubtedly 
did good service by breaking the spell of Robert Hall, the 
imitation of whose classical style by men without his fervid 
eloquence, and addressing congregations very different from 
those of Cambridge or Bristol, nearly destroyed the Baptist 
denomination. But having said this, we have exhausted Mr. 
Spurgeon’s merits. ; 

The grand aim of all dissenters—and this is especially true of 
the Baptists—has been to make preachers, and not scholars or 
theologians, “In the pulpit,” says Mr. Landels, “the mere 
scholar has no mission. Great acquisitions are nothing to the 
preacher without the power of reproducing in new, beautiful, 
and impressive manner that which has been acquired.” This is 
a natural view for Mr. Landels to take, because he himself has 
not had the advantage of a sound collegiate training. It is 
a popular view ; but there are men in the denomination who 
look on it with great disfavour. 

Dr. Benjamin Davis, himself a profound scholar, and Dr. 
Joseph Angus, both connected with Regent’s Park College, see 
that there is no place where a scholar is more needed than in 
the pulpit, and that without a cultivated ministry it will be im- 
possible for any section of the Christian Church to hold its own 
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in the face of growing enlightenment. Mr. Haycroft shares 
this opinion, and thus points out the best way of meeting the 
want :— 

“As a rule, the theological course should be reserved until the 
literary training is far advanced, if not complete. Experience shows 
that a minimum of six years is indispensable, and in young men of 
superior capabilities it might be advantageously extended, or some- 
times they might be transferred to other colleges for the continuance 
of their studies under new teachers. At least three of these years 
would be required for the literary course.”’ 


The usual term of study at present is four years; in some 
instances only two, and always, we believe, two at Mr. Spurgeon’s 
College. The term of four years is admittedly too short to 
enable the student, who is generally but scantily furnished on 
entering college, to obtain anything like sound scholarship, not 
to speak of extensive theological knowledge. Jt would be brief 
enough to acquire this last thoroughly. But English, Greek, 
Latin, perhaps a continental language, Hebrew, moral philosophy, 
mathematics, where the student intends to take his degree, what 
are called theological lectures, and preaching, and all in four 
years—“ who,” in the language of the sacred writer, “is sufficient 
for these things ?” 

Dr. Angus, who has written several handbooks, is theological 
lecturer at Regent's Park. He isin many respects a type of 
the theological lecturer in nearly all the Baptist Colleges, who 
are for the most part men of attainments, but without much 
power as preachers; he is enlightened, clear, but wanting in 
enthusiasm and the capacity of impressing his audience with the 
idea of strong conviction on his own part or inspiring it on 
theirs. A lecturer on divinity in a Baptist College said to his 
class, after elaborating a cumulative argument against election, 
When I was a student at Edinburgh, Dr. Brown used a very 
powerful argument against the Calvinistic theology. ‘But he 
finished by saying, “ That is the argument ; but mind, it is your 
duty to believe and preach Calvinism.” This, as we shall see 
by-and-by, is a natural, though hardly a very noble position to 
take up. The problem to solve is the production of “ acceptable” 
students, and the inculcation of a partially enlightened creed. 

Mr. Spurgeon, sharing the feeling described in an earlier part 
of this article, thought all danger would be avoided by limiting 
the number of years of study to two, lest overmuch profane 
lore should be imbibed. We believe this plan has been attended 
with considerable success; doubt is carefully excluded from the 
College in connexion with the Tabernacle; dogmatism rules 
supreme, and every year successive batches of students are sent 
out who toil panting after Mr. Spurgeon, at considerable distance 
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it must be admitted, but who succeed in imitating to quite a 
painful extent his mode of thought and manner of speaking. 
There is one class of Baptist ministers of whom we have not 
yet spoken—we mean those who are known as hyper-Calvinists, 
who hate Colleges, and who will not accept the style of Reverend 
—who will only be known as Pastors. At the head of these has 
long been Pastor Mr. James Wells, who is the minister of Surrey 
Tabernacle, Walworth. Surrey Tabernacle is easily seen, but the 
chapel of the hyper-Calvinists, as a rule, is in some out-of-the-way 
place, completely bidden and known only to the elect. To the 
general community of Baptists these men are utter obscurities, 
but within that corner of religious activity where the Harthen 
Vessel is the chief organ, Pastor Israel Atkinson, Pastor James 
Wells, and others, are well known and greatly honoured. 
Excepting the hyper-Calvinists, the people everywhere through- 
out the denomination are far more narrow in their views than 
their ministers. Save in the large towns, very few rich people 
are found amongst them, and even the congregations of the lead- 
ing metropolitan chapels, with the exception of Dr. Brock’s, are 
chiefly swelled by persons belonging to the skirt of the middle 
class. There are, of course, rich people amongst them, and 
persons who have succeeded in professions. In the villages, the 
chapel is often mainly supported by a couple of well-to-do 
farmers or tradesmen, who have old Puritan traditions—the 
bulk of the congregation contributing very little either for 
minister or chapel. They give their mite, and the humblest 
member of the church will assert his voice in the church meet- 
ings. All rural congregations are ignorant, and it might very 
well be contended, as it has often been, that it would be easy to 
over-educate a minister for such audiences, very easy to improve 
his taste so far that he would cease to be able to use language full 
of dear associations for his hearers. The Baptists in town and 
country have preserved with wonderful tenacity the language of the 
stern old Puritans. To this hour in their prayer-meetings “King 
Jesus” is talked of, and in their conversation, phraseology which 
had become ludicrous nearly two centuries ago, is current coin. 
The world is always spoken of as “sin-smitten.” Eminent 
ministers are “flowers of the gospel field.” When one retires, it 
is into “a comfortable little nest,” where he waits for his “change 
to come.” Anybody who takes the trouble to read the books 
at the head of this paper will find hundreds of expressions far 
more ridiculous than those we have quoted. This is not a pecu- 
liarity of the Baptists alone. But we believe amongst no 
other body does the “language of Zion” so luxuriantly flourish. 
This struck John Foster, one of the ablest men the Baptists have 
produced, and he, in his essay on “Some of the Causes that have 
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rendered Evangelical Religion less acceptable to Persons of 
Cultivated Taste,” gives a prominent place to the peculiarity of 
language adopted in the discourses and books of its teachers, 
rudeness of diction, and technical and systematical phraseology. 
It was hard to hear men talk of their particular church or chapel 
as the Lord’s Zion, of their pleasing meal while hearing a dear 
brother, or a vessel of the Lord, expound; of their sense of 
freedom in the spirit, of their bowels being open, of their 
covenant God, of federal headship, of their being part of the 
Lord’s portion ; with many expressions that will occur to every 
one acquainted with conventicle literature, especially the dearing 
and sweeting of tracts and men; and even God’s sweet word, 
sweet man and dear man, and sweet Jesus, being common 
phrases, without a deep sense of repugnance. But it is the 
demand which creates the supply, and that this kind of phraseo- 
logy should prevail so largely in Baptist literature proves that 
the greater portion of those who read it are without the refine- 
ment which was so dear to Foster’s heart, and therefore without 
much culture and intelligence. 

It would be wrong however to suppose that there are not some 
persons of taste, and cultivation, and scholarship amongst this 
denomination. There are many, very many families, highly 
cultivated and highly placed, who are proud to call themselves 
Baptists. To mention one—the family of the late Sir Henry 
Havelock hold strict views on the subject of the first Christian 
rite. We are speaking, however, of the mass of the people, and 
there is very little evidence to show that they are making any 
progress. The Baptist Magazine is scientific enough to attack 
Professor Huxley. But the manner of the attack is so puerile 
that intelligent readers would regard it as an insult. In that 
attack the writer reproves the author of “Lay Sermons” for 
deprecating teaching children the story of Dinah, suggesting 
that perhaps it was “better suited for private perusal than for 
indiscriminate use in public,” and gives a view of God’s character 
familiar enough, no doubt, but yet atrocious—“ loyalty to the 
King covers all crimes.” 

Yet are there signs that this state of things cannot long con- 
tinue. The religious world in all times has been divisible into 
two classes : those who believed with more or less clearness that 
the great law of progress applies to religion, and those whose 
conservative ideal was to approach some standard as nearly as 
— in ritual, discipline, and doctrine. It is not our 

usiness to discuss the respective merits of these conflicting 
schools. They have been from earliest times in collision ; they 
are in collision to-day ; and to those who watch the strife with 
an impartial eye, there seems to be little doubt which shall 
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prove victorious. The great body of the Baptists belong to the 
school which would appear to be on the wane: and yet, once 
grant the fundamental doctrine of the Christian religion, that 
within a certain number of years which came to an end eighteen 
centuries ago God gave a revelation to man, which is ample for 
his moral and religious guidance, which will leave no doubt 
unsatisfied unless his corrupt heart comes between his conscience 
and the divine light, and surely we must admit those men are 
in the right who cry with Robert Hall, “whatever is funda- 
mentally new, must be fundamentally false.” Extremes meet, 
and the sceptic and the religionist shake hands over the 
proposition that we can know nothing whatever about most of 
the great subjects with which religion deals. The child and the 
philosopher ask the same question ; the difficulty of the former 
> irl where the difficulty of the latter ends: “who made 

O° ? 

But science is making such rapid strides that divines in all 
churches and sects, and in the Baptist sect amongst the number, 
see that it will no longer do to take up their stand on plenary 
inspiration, which, once abandoned, there is no rest for the sole 
of the foot until we reach total, blank scepticism as to the divine 
authority of the Hebrew writings. Systematic theology, which 
has to be evolved out of a book in which, in Dr. Angus’s own 
words, doctrines are presented to us “apparently without order, 
and certainly without system,” brings the mind of the student 
into contact with the German theologians. The desire for rest 
makes Dr. Landels yield to the somewhat hazy views of Mr. 
Maurice, and Mr. George Dawson preaches what is far removed 
from the usual Christian teaching—the ordinary view of the 
atonement being especially repugnant to him. The fact is, large 
numbers of Baptist ministers have an esoteric and an exoteric 
creed ; the one embracing views which they preach with qualifi- 
cations derived from the other—that other, views which they 
keep within their own breasts, in secret chambers rarely opened 
to any visitor who does not happen to be on the same plane of 
sympathy with themselves. The number of Baptist ministers 
who do not believe in eternal punishment has increased, is 
increasing, and is not likely to diminish, and there is at least 
one eminent preacher to a Baptist congregation who holds that 
even after death the doors of salvation will be open. This he 
has never publicly put forward, and therefore we do not give his 
name. There is a growing tendency to regard Christ more as 
an example than a sacrifice, and to explain the atonement in the 
mystic and attractive form familiar to all who are acquainted 
with the sermons of Frederick Robertson. As we have indicated, 
few of the congregations, or perhaps, more properly, few among 
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any congregation, like this, and many cannot tolerate it. But 
the spirit of the time is too strong for them. The minister com- 
promises between himself and his congregation, between the 
creed he is credited with, and his real, though only half systema- 
tized beliefs, and thus gradually, tentatively, imperceptibly, into 
the straitest of all'sects—into that sect in whose eyes the orthodoxy 
of Robert Hall, the most common-place of theologians, brilliant 
and powerful though his mind was, did not seem untainted, and 
within whose bounds Mr, Spurgeon—the mere loud-voiced echo 
of narrow Puritan divines—is the most prominent figure, the 
wedge has entered which has riven religions and forms of religions 
one after another. It cannot be too, but as enlightenment 
spreads—as spread now it must, with a rapidity hardly to be 
realized—the importance attached to the form of baptism must 
seem exaggerated even to those who will, on more material 
points, stand upon the “ old lines” of faith. It is not probable, 
therefore, that the Baptists will continue to increase, far more 
probable that most of the churches will become union churches, 
that is, churches where immersion is not insisted on as a prelimi- 
nary to admitting a professor of Christianity to communion, and 
this would be the harbinger of the fusion between this body and 
the Independents—a result which would still further aid the 
growth of the infant liberalism we have endeavoured to describe. 
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Art. VIII.—Gortnorp Epnraim Lessine. 


1. Lessing’s Siémmtliche Werke. Leipzig. 1841. 


2. Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke. 
Von Th. W. Danzel, und G. Guhrauer. Leipzig: Verlag 
der Dyk’schen Buchhandlung. 1853. ; 


3. G. EL. Lessing, sein Leben und seine Werke. Von Adolf 
Stahr. Sechste Auflage. Berlin: Verlag von J. Guttentag. 
1869. 


“T AM neither actor nor poet. The oldest of my efforts belong 

to the years when people readily accept mirth and light- 
heartedness for genius; what is tolerable in my later is owing, I 
am conscious, solely and alone to the critical faculty.” 

With these words Germany’s first national poet sought to 
resign the laurel-wreath which his contemporaries offered him. 
The verdict of his countrymen and of Europe has been that they 
will not accept that resignation. Posterity has placed upon his 
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bust the bays which he would not claim. And yet it may be 
that, making allowance for a certain divine humility, we shall 
find Lessing more nearly right than his admirers. It may be 
that in him the critical faculty really held the imagination in 
check, and hindered the elasticity of its play. But as a critic, 
no one will deny him the position which Macaulay assigned him, 
as the first in that sphere in Europe. If he were not a poet 
himself, he did much in preparing the stage for the entrance of 
the real poet. That stage was crowded with the dust and rub- 
bish of a neglected past, and the tawdry lumber which had come 
from France. All this Lessing cleared away. He was the in- 
augurator of the new epoch, and the pioneer of progress in 
almost every line of thought. How far we can coincide with 
the judgment he pronounced upon himself, and how far the 
thoughts now at work in Germany were initiated by him, we shall 
be better able to decide after a review of his life and work. The 
materials for German students are as copious as they are scanty 
for merely English readers. The Danzel-Guhrauer biography 
is exhaustive and wearisome: the biography of Stahr adds to 
the charm of a vivid and picturesque. style, a concise and intel- 
ligible arrangement, which shall be followed for the most part 
in the present sketch. 

Gotthold Ephraim Lessing was born at Camenz, in the Ober- 
lansitz, in January, 1729. Germans say that the youths who 
come from that district are still amongst the best students of the 
Universities. But Camenz itself has vanished. A fire thirty 
years ago destroyed the town, and in the conflagration the house 
of the Lessings perished with the rest. Of this town, Lessing’s 
father was Pastor primarius, or rector as we should probably call 
him. He was a theologian of the old German type, as were his 
fathers before him, in a long line almost as far as we can trace 
the family. But to the usual severe learning of a German pastor, 
he added the rarer knowledge of the two great languages— 
French and English. A certain breadth of view and tolerance 
in religious matters were hereditary, and influenced the early 
education of his son; but that this tolerance was limited the 
following circumstance will show. Gotthold was withdrawn from 
the school at Camenz because the principal deemed it necessary 
to lecture upon the thesis that the stage is a school for eloquence. 
This unfortunate lecture, or course of lectures, raised a storm in 
Camenz. The lecturer was reproved by the pastor from the 
pulpit, and found himself universally unpopular, for the stage 

ad no defenders amongst the pious and simple-minded inhabi- 
tants of Camenz. One young man, however, Mylius, a student 
from Leipzic, wrote a satire upon the event, and thereby fell into 
trouble without furthering the cause of the persecuted school- 
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master. It is easy to imagine the consternation at the rectory 
when kind friends brought the news that Gotthold’s chief friend 
at the University was this same “atheist” Mylius. The misunder- 
standing which arose between the young poet and his family is 
a touching episode in his life. From Camenz he had gone to 
the school at St. Afra, in Meissen. In hisseventeenth year he was 
in the highest form, when he first saw the horrors of war, for 
it was in this year (1746) that the Prussian King brought to 
Meissen his victorious troops after the battle of Vasselsdorf. At 
this early time the boy’s sympathy seems to have been with the 
Prussians. The prescribed poem for the verse prize had as subject 
the bravery of the defeated Saxons, and Lessing handled it with 
reluctance. Yet at his father’s request he consented to work at 
it, “although,” he says, “I have little inclination to touch upon 
it.” The school did not escape the inconveniences incident upon 
a state of war. “Our dining-hall,” he told his father, “has 
become a slaughter-house, and we are compelled to dine in the 
little class room. Thirty or forty wounded lie in most houses, 
and no one dares to go near them on account of the fever.” 
The next year Lessing entered the University of Leipzic. 
Twenty years later to a day, a greater than he matriculated at 
the same university—Johann Wolfgang Goethe. But at this 
time Germany was not ready for Goethe. It first needed the 
preparation which should be made by the youth whose name had 
only just been placed upon the books of the University. To all 
the studies which that University encouraged Lessing devoted 
himself, except the one upon which the family hopes were set— 
Theology. A programme of the lectures in the four faculties 
during this first year is before us. In Theology, Jurisprudence, 
Medicine, and Philosophy, we may count twenty-two lectures 
each week, apparently a choice rather embarrassing even to an 
enthusiastic schoolboy. Yet there are no great names except in the 
last faculty. They are notably absent from the theological course. 
In philosophy Gottsched was lecturing upon the early Greek 
hilosophers, Christ upon Horace and Ovid, Joecher upon the 
formation, Winckler upon Epictetus, Miiller upon Logic, May 
upon Ethics, and Heinsius upon rectilinear and spherical Trigono- 
metry. Perhaps no one in the University exercised so direct 
and permanent an influence upon Lessing as Johann Friederich 
Christ. He was the first art critic who used the German lan- 
guage for his writings. The culture which is derived from the 
advantages of position, study, and travel was his. Italian litera- 
ture and art were as familiar to him as the old German language 
and poetry which he had made his special study. He had the 
merit of being the first to introduce into the University course 
the study of archwology and classical art, and we shall not over- 
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rate his importance if we remember that amongst his pupils were 


’ Winckelmann, Heyne, and Lessing. 


Another professor who drew around him a circle of the best 
young men was Kastner. In his lecture-room Lessing met 
Zachare, J. A. Schlegel,and Mylius. One word about this last un- 
fortunate young man, who proved a true friend to Lessing. He 
has already been mentioned as arousing the anger of the people 
of Camenz. It was his lot to offend the people of Leipzic also ; 
for, firstly he was a “ Freigeist,” or atheist, secondly he was 
penniless. His torn stockings, shoes down at the heels, and 
ragged dress were justly abominable in the eyes of respectable 
Leipzic. Yet he possessed considerable ability, a remarkable 
knowledge of natural science, and an indefatigable power of 
writing, which he exercised upon dramatic and other subjects. 
For these reasons he had become a friend of Lessing’s, to the 
distress of the rectory at Camenz. Later, Lessing said of him :— 


“He possessed a facility of rhyming, and his circumstances com- 
pelled him to make more use of this facility than is consistent with 
real poetry. He wrote, and the cruel necessity of writing much 
robbed him of the time which he had bétter devoted to his favourite 
study—physics. He left the University and went to Berlin, where 
there happened to him with regard to his learning what happens to 
almost every one who is compelled to consume what he has acquired 
without adding to it. After a while he was deemed fit for a position 
of which it was said that a man could only take it in desperation. 
Then he must and should travel. He did so, but by the assistance of 
strangers; and what follows the assistance of strangers? He died, 
and the end of his career was not the most bitter portion of it.” 


At this time, however, he was engaged with Lessing in writing 
for the Leipzic theatre. Lessing had just completed his first play, 
“The Young Philosopher.” It has long since vanished from the 
stage ; but is amusing, and can still be read with pleasure. The 
news of this production was received with horror at Camenz. 
Lessing brought to the University from that town an exhibi- 
tion, not large, but one which was absolutely indispensable to him, 
His father now wrote him a severe letter, in which he spoke of 
his “disgraceful association with actors and atheists,” poor 
Mylius being undoubtedly in his mind. He said, too, that the 
authorities of Camenz would assuredly deprive him of his ex- 
hibition if they knew of his conduct, since it was only given to 
those who diligently strove after godliness and good learning. 
But, “The Young Philosopher” was already announced upon 
the walls of Leipzic; and Lessing felt that events must take 
their course. However touching this misunderstanding between 
the son and his parents may seem to us, it had its comic aspect 
too. Stahr wet 5 Danzel relate the following incident. a 
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the mother’s heart still beat for her prodigal son who was feeding 
upon husks with the swine of the University, she sent him 
at Christmas the Liebesgabe or home-made cake, which should 
perhaps recall him by means of its associations to virtuous ways. 
It is sad to record the fact, that when this Liebesgabe arrived, he 
was celebrating the success of his play with Mylius and a few of 
his theatrical friends over a bottle of wine. To this unholy sym- 
posium the cake was a welcome addition, and the bearer unfor- 
tunately took back the news of how and by whom it was con- 
sumed. Madame Lessing was overwhelmed with grief; she 
wept bitterly ; her eldest son was now indeed lost. In this view 
the father concurred ; desperate measures must be taken to re- 
call their son ; for once the end should justify the means. And 
so the stern pastor wrote a letter, which it is to be feared 
must have afterwards weighed heavily upon his conscience: “ On 
receipt of this, start at once ; your mother is dying, and wishes 
to speak to you before her death.” Lessing returned in all haste 
home, not without a suspicion of the real state of affairs, and 
found his mother anxious only about his cold and unpleasant 
journey. 

He did not, however, return at once to the University; and 
when he did return, it was to find himself in serious difficulties. 
Pecuniary troubles had come upon the theatre, and he was in- 
volved in the ruin. He determined then at once to renounce a 
University career, since his exhibition was insufficient to satisfy 
the creditors, and to betake himself to the great Prussian 
capital, Berlin. Shortly after leaving Leipzic, he wrote a letter 
to his mother, telling her what he had learnt in that city. 


“T learnt,” he says, “to see that books might make me learned, 
but could not make mea man. I went from my study to the com- 
pany of my equals. Good heavens! what a dissimilarity did I per- 
ceive between them and myself. A clownish shyness, a boorish and 
unformed person, a complete ignorance of manners and customs, a 
surly demeanour, at which every one had a right to feel offended— 
these were the good qualities which, by my own judgment, belonged 
to me. I experienced a feeling of shame which I had never experienced 
before. And the result of this was a firm resolve to improve myself, 
cost what it might. You yourself know how I began. I learnt to 
dance, to fence, to vault. I wished in this letter to avow my faults 
candidly ; I may now speak of my improvement. In these exercises I 
made such progress that even those who at first denied me any merit 
in them were in a measure astonished. This good beginning gave 
me great encouragement. My person had become somewhat more 
elegant, and I sought society in order to learn now also how to live.” 


And this, he says, he found in the comedies, which taught him to 
distinguish between a constrained and natural manner. 
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His position at Berlin was at first wretched in the extreme. 
His family were opposed to his residence in that city—the home 
of free-thinkers and the arch-atheist Mylius. Unfortunately 
for Lessing, they showed their opposition by refusing him assis- 
tance, and his immediate wants were supplied by Mylius, who 
was almost as poor as himself. Bitter letters from home added 
to his misery ; his own replies were gentle though firm. 


“The Christian religion,” he wrote to his father, “is not a thing 
that one can accept upon the word and honour of a parent. Time 
must teach us whether he is a better Christian who knows the doctrines 
of religion, goes to church, and conforms to custom; or he who has 
once wisely doubted, and by the path of inquiry attained conviction, 
or at least striven to attain it.” 


And it is touchingly characteristic that he adds a note in Latin, 
imploring his father not to allow himself to be too much in- 
fluenced by his mother’s hatred of Mylius. 

Things brightened shortly. Literary work came in his way, 
and he was enabled to support himself. His name began to be 
known beyond the circle of his friends, and his articles in the 
Berlin Jourral attracted attention for their clear critical vigour 
and extraordinary independence of literary judgment. At no 
time perhaps was it more difficult to form and express original 
views in Germany. The two great parties of Bodmer and 
Gottsched had enrolled all the lettered on one side or the other, 
and no third position was believed to exist. But Lessing found 
a third position, and joined neither party. It is unnecessary 
to open again the controversy between Gottsched and Bodmer ; 
it is interesting to find the youth of twenty-two becoming a 
terror to the great Leipzic professor, who was the acknowledged 
head of half the literary world. This boy living in a garret, and 
who dined, as he tells us, nobly upon twopence, ventured to re- 
view a book of the professor whose lectures he had recently 
attended. “This volume of poems,” he says, “is so chastely got 
up externally that it will, we think, be placed as an ornament 
upon many bookshelves, and will, we hope, remain upon them.” 
Farther, “These poems cost six shillings and sixpence. The six 
shillings pay for their absurdities, the sixpence will cover what 
is good.” This was not enough. Gottsched had published a 
volume of criticism in which Klopstock was hardly dealt with. 
His late pupil steps on the other side. Gottsched, he says, was 
sufficiently punished in belonging to the number of those who 
were not able to appreciate a great poet. He regretted to find 
amongst the inappreciative a man who enjoyed a certain repute 
amongst that class of people who unfortunately must ever be the 
most numerous, 
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But he did not join in the blind enthusiasm for Klop- 
stock which ties f Bodmer’s party, and for the imitators of 
the poet he had neither mercy nor quarter. 


“ When a lofty spirit, full of confidence in his own strength, forces 
his way by a new entrance into the temple of Taste, there are always 
a hundred servile spirits at his skirts who hope to steal in by his en- 
trance. In vain. With the same strength with which he burst the 
portal, he hurls it back behind him. His bewildered train see them- 
selves shut out, and suddenly the vision of immortality vanishes amid 
mocking laughter.” 


And there is nothing more astounding than the clearness with 
which this young man is able to see, and to make others see. 
The delicate critical touch which produced the Laokoon is at 
work in Berlin. In a review of a work by Diderot, the follow- 
ing words are characteristic. 


“A short-sighted dogmatist, who avoids nothing so carefully as a 
doubt of the memorial maxims that make his system, will gather a 
host of errors from this work. Our author is one of those philosophers 
who give themselves more trouble to raise clouds than to scatter them. 
Wherever the fatal glance of their eyes falls, the pillars of the firmest 
truths totter, and that which we have seemed to see quite clearly 
nearly loses itself in the dim uncertain distance ; instead of leading us 
by twilit colonnades to the luminous throne of truth, they lead us by 
the ways of fancied splendour to the dusky throne of falsehood. 
Suppose then such philosophers dare to attack opinions that are sacred. 
The danger is small. The injury which their dreams, or realities—the 
thing is one with them—inflict upon society, is as small as that is 
great which they inflict who would bring the consciences of all under 
the yoke of their own.” 


Nor is it surprising that we find him in opposition to Rousseau. 
He could not, as Rousseau did, attribute to art or refinement the 
decadence of any nation. He showed that Rousseau’s historical 
knowledge was defective and his deductions faulty. States, he 
maintained, have their period of growth and decline independently 
of the arts they cultivate, and must sink when they have reached 
their zenith. But he recognised Rousseau’s sincerity and 
originality of thought. With Voltaire, who resided at Berlin at 
this time, he was brought into personal and unpleasant contact. 
Their quarrel was not important, but it affords an explanation of 
passages in Lessing’s after-life, and accounts for the colouring of 
some of his later criticism. 

His life at Berlin was interrupted by a year’s study at Witten- 
berg. The opportunities for the reading of classical authors at 
this place were well used, and it was not long before he had 
occasion to try the sharpness of his critical sword. It was the era 
of extravagant adulation, and a certain pastor named Lange, near 
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Halle, who had long written verses, flaunted the name of the 
“German Horace” before an admiring circle. Fired with the 
desire of making his title an eternal possession, he translated— 
wretchedly as it fell out—his Latin namesake into German verse. 
Some of his miserable blunders Lessing pointed out in a letter 
which came into the hands of the pastor. The latter replied in 
abusive terms, and did not scruple to attack the character of his 
youthful critic. Lessing’s reply showed him to be a consummate 
and dangerous controversialist, and destroyed for ever the litera 
sp ee of his opponent. It is, as Michaelis said, full of 
earning and withering irony. Of this an amusing trait exhibits 
itself in the fact that it is divided into heads like a sermon, with 
which species of literature at least, we may suppose the pastor to 
have been familiar. This was Lessing’s first critical work in the 
classical sphere, and its success was complete. 

The next three years were spent at Berlin. The relationship 
between himself and his family was now pleasanter. The old 
pastor could not fail to be proud of the son whom University 
professors spoke of with respect, and partly tov with fear, and 
the best literary society was open tothe young man. He himself 
might have been at the head of a literary party, had he not been 
utterly averse from everything that partook of the narrowness of 
a clique or sect. His industry and intellectual activity were 
immense. ‘Translations, essays, and history held him constantly 
employed, and furnished him with the means not only of support- 
ing himself, but of assisting the family at Camenz. Amongst his 
intimate friends at this time were Nicolai and Moses Mendelssohn, 
whose grandson the musician has made the name famous. 
Mendelssohn came to Berlin from Dessau, ignorant of the German 
language, but he acquired it with great rapidity, as he did also 
the Latin and English. Two hours each day Lessing and 
Mendelssohn discussed together literary and philosophical subjects, 
and English literature was their favourite theme. This friend- 
ship was the origin of Lessing’s drama, “The Jews.” Their English 
studies resulted in the production of his greatest work during 
this period, the drama “Miss Sara Sampson,” a play directly 
connected with the English middle-class tragedy. As this was an 
epoch-making drama for the German stage, it will perhaps be 
well to speak of it a little more in detail. 

When Lessing wrote this play the German drama, like all 
German poetry, was spell-bound under French influence. It was 
the poetry of the rénaissance, polished indeed under Gottsched’s 
hand, but dead. No life stirred in it ; it wasjoined by no kindred 
spirit to the people whose voice it professed to be. It was 
formal, polite, and alien. The vivifying breath came from 
England. It came, as Danzel says, “like a breeze of fresh sea-air 
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that blows through the close streets of a thickly populated city, 
and brought with it release from the ossification of forms and 
conventionalism, and liberty once more.” This ossification had 
long held the drama in its bony grip. No law was more firmly 
established than that which declared that the heroes of a play 
should be kings, princes, or nobles, and that the time of action, 
like the actors themselves, should be far removed from the vulgar 
present. A subsidiary law demanded thai these stately persons 
should express themselves in exacting monotonous verse. In 
England the French theory of dramatic writing never found 
favour, and George Lillo’s drama, “The London Merchant,” may 
perhaps have given Lessing the idea of a drama in which these 
laws no longer held. But Richardson’s novel “Clarissa,” defined 
more definitely the field of action and sympathy. This was 
ordinary life, and the play of the passions amongst individuals 
who owed nothing to rank and station. It was Lessing’s theory 
that when we sympathize with kings we sympathize with them as 
men, not as kings. At any rate this drama, “ Miss Sara Samp- 
son,” occupied new ground. It is written in prose; the motive 
does not depend upon position or dignity, but upon human nature. 
It is by no means free from fault, and is now seldom or never 
acted, yet when it was first represented at Frankfort on the 
Oder, the audience, we are told, sat for four hours like statues, 
and then burst into tears. And how far this artistic revolution 
against the shadowy kings and princes of the stage was a factor 
in the revolution against the actual royalty of the later times, 
who can say ? 

Lessing had long desired to travel, and a favourable oppor- 
tunity now seemed to present itself. A wealthy young man of 
Leipzic engaged him as a travelling companion for a tour of four 
years. Some part of the design was accomplished, and together 
they travelled through North Germany ; but the project was 
given up the same year, and in 1757 Lessing returned to Berlin. 
His position was now again one of difficulty, for his companion 
declined to pay him any portion of the sum he had agreed upon, 
and it was only after a lawsuit lasting seven years that he 
obtained the money. Meanwhile, he had as of old to maintain 
himself by writing, but none of his great works were produced 
at this time. But at this time we catch a glimpse of one of his 
noblest characteristics—his cosmopolitanism. We have already 
seen that as a boy he could sympathize with Prussia. That 
narrow patriotism which belongs to geographical boundaries was 
no virtue of his. The great men of all lands are more closely 


akin than the great and little of any one land. Lessing saw 
that Prussia represented then the spirit of progress and German 
unity. In Saxony he longed for the Prussian capital, where it 
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would not be necessary “to whisper in the ears of his friends 
that for a’ that and a’ that, King Frederick was still a great king.” 
His chief friends were strong in their Prussian sympathies, 
Mendelssohn, Nicolai, Gleim, and Kleist. The cause of the 
Prussian kingdom was the cause of Protestantism, of light and 
liberty, of opposition to Austrian jesuitry and Russian barbarism. 
And Kleist, his dear Kleist, was a Prussian hero and poet. But 
neither Kleist nor Gleim, as we shall see, could make him false 
to the higher nationality. His patriotism was not martial as 
theirs was. Yet Kleist must have been a noble character. 
Strong and gentle and brave, he did not forget the Muses upon the 
battlefield, nor his duty at the shrine of the Muses. And when 
he fell—it was at the battle of Kunersdorf—Lessing was well- 
nigh broken-hearted. At first he could not believe the news. 
But it was true. 


“ He is dead,” he wrote to Gleim; “ we have had him. He died at 
the house of Professor Nicolai. He was firm and cheerful amidst the 
greatest suffering. He much desired to see his friends. O had it been 
possible! My grief at this event is a wild one. I do not desire that 
the bullets should go another way because a good man stands before 
them ; but that the good man see, my anguish almost leads me to 
be angry with the man himself. He had already received three, nay, 
four wounds ; why did he not go? Generals with fewer and lighter 
wounds have withdrawn without disgrace. He wished to die. For- 
give me for speaking thus. He would not have died of the last wound, 
they say, if it had not been neglected, and it was neglected. Neglected! 
I know not against whom to rave. Wretches! that neglected him. 
Professor Nicolai made a funeral oration over him, and some one, 
heaven knows who, has written an elegy. They could not have lost 
much in Kleist, if they had heart to do that. The Professor wishes to 
print his oration. I am sure Kleist would sooner have taken another 
wound with him to the grave than have such stuff gabbled after him. 
Has the Professor a heart? He wants verses from me, too, and 
Rammler, to be printed with his oration. If he requests verses from 
you, and you grant his request my dear Gleim, you must not do 
80, you will not do so.” 








But sad and irreparable as was the loss Lessing suffered, he 
continued his career with undiminished usefulness. Wherever 
the clear light of his criticism fell, the beetles and centipedes of 
error squirmed and crawled away. His “ Letters upon Literature” 
were naturally not equally agreeable toall. In these he exposed 
the condition of German literature, the contemptible vanity of 
Dusch, now long forgotten, the negligent plagiarism of Wieland, 
and the copybook morality into which Klopstock’s school had 
fallen. And in all this his style is beautiful with that ‘eternal 
youth’ for which Danzel justly renowns it, and which makes the 
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Letters a work of interest when the purpose they served has 
almost passed from mind. 

Until his thirtieth year Lessing remained at Berlin. To this 
period belong his fables and the tragedy of Philotas. His life 
was bright and joyous, though he lived as he says “like a sparrow 
upon the tiles.” But his friends began to feel that his ways 
were not as their ways ; nor his patriotism as theirs. Gleim read 
with horror a letter in which Lessing confessed that the praise of 
being a zealous patriot was not according to his mind the 
highest which he could desire; “apraise at least” he explains 
“ which should make me forget that I am a citizen of the world.” 
Not only his want of military patriotism, but his dislike to party 
spirit in literature vexed his friends. Gleim was aggrieved 
because Lessing could not accept his theory of the Fable, Ramm- 
ler because he had not spared Batteux, to whose works he had 
given a German dress. He was angry that Lessing did not 
remember that a friend—himself to wit—had translated Bat- 
teux. Writing to Gleim he says: “I know that Herr Lessing 
will utter his own opinions, and make room for himself by putting 
others down. He can not be in his writings the same gentle, 
yielding, agreeable companion that he is in life”? And so with 
many a sigh over this evil side of Lessing’s character, he urges 
Gleim to remember his good qualities. Partly this increasing 
difference between himself and his friends, and partly the desire 
of earning money to procure a library, induced Lessing to seek 
some post away from Berlin. This he happily found at once. 
General Tauentzien, a friend of Kleist’s, had been made governor 
of Breslau, as a reward for his defence of the place, and required 
an assistant or secretary, to manage the operations of the mint 
and exchange. He offered the post to Lessing, who accepted it; 
and in 1760 left Berlin and his sparrow-life. 

The five years that Lessing spent at Breslau are important in 
the history of German literature. They produced the Minna 
von Barnhelm and the Laokoon. For himself they were free 
from the cares that gathered round his later life, And they 
were not wasted, as we shall see. 

General Tauentzien, Lessing’s chief, was an old soldier of the 
severe type, which is considered Roman in its defiant simplicity. 
The following story is told of his defence of Breslau. He was 
holding the place against vastly superior forces, when the 
Austrian officer sent to demand an instant surrender. To this 
demand he added the brutal threat—that, if it were not complied 
with, even the unborn child should perish. Tauentzien replied 
that neither he nor his soldiers were with child, and swore to. 
hold out till every man had perished. His present command 
was the reward of his bravery upon that occasion. Lessing’s 
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relations with him were always pleasant, and years after he 
spoke of him as the “noble old Tauentzien.” Klose, the princi- 
pal of the Breslau school, one of Lessing’s friends during this 
period, gives us the following account of Lessing’s ordinary mode 
of spending the day. The morning was devoted to the duties of 
his office, involved and complicated questions of exchange which 
arose from the political condition of the country. Afterwards 
he dined with Tauentzien. The afternoon passed in attending 
bookshops or auctions, or in listening to appeals connected with 
the Mint. The later hours were devoted to study; and, it must 
be confessed, to gambling. From the fascination of play Lessing 
was never afterwards free. 

Let us turn to his works during this period—they have 
been already mentioned. The Minna von Barnhelm is the 
first national drama of Germany —there are those who say 
that it is the only one ; and what is its special merit? It was 
the first work in which breathes the spirit of a united Germany : 
it is neither Saxon nor Prussian, and yet it is linked with the 
events of the time, and has as its background the great war. 
Against this, noble figures from the two German nations show 
themselves, And far more important than its artistic beauty, 
however great that may be, was its national influence. Goethe 
says :— 


“The intense hostility which raged between Saxon and Prussian 
during the war could not at once cease with the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. Now for the first time the Saxon felt in all their pain the 
wounds which the overbearing Prussian had inflicted. The political 
peace did not immediately bring about the reconciliation of conflicting 
feelings. But this reconciliation was aided and foreskadowed by 
Lessing’s Minna.” 


And the play was acted with equal applause in Berlin and 
Leipzic. 

But Lessing wearied of the life at Breslau; its confinement 
seemed to hinder and check the development of his intellectual 
power, and in 1765 he determined to resign his position. And 
it happened that at this time there fell vacant a post which 
would have been entirely to his mind—the curatorship of the 
Royal Library and Archwological Museum at Berlin. It was not 
one of great emolument, 75/. a year, but none of Frederick's 
preferments were good ; yet there were only two men in Europe 
at that time whose attainments placed them out of the range of 
all other competitors, Winckelmann and Lessing, and they both 
sought it. It was offered to Winckelmann, but he asked for a 
salary of 300/., not too much for such a man, one would think 
The king replied with an offer of 150/. This Winckelmann 
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declined, and withdrew from the candidature, quoting the reply 
of a celebrated singer ina similar case. This singer was required 
by the king to occupy a certain post, but he named a salary 
higher than the economical monarch chose to pay. “ Why,” 
he exclaimed, “that’s the exact sum I pay my generals.” “Bene,” 
said the singer ; “ faccia cantare il suo generale.” 

But upon no terms would the king appoint Lessing. This 
neglect can only be explained by reference to the personal 
quarrel of the German critic with Voltaire, fourteen years pre- 
viously. Yet for some time Lessing entertained the hope, which 
his friends did their utmost to realize, that he would receive the 
appointment. In furtherance of his views he now brought out 
the Laokoon, which he had almost entirely written at Breslau. 
But even this was without effect. Ina sketch like the present 
it is of course impossible to do justice to this masterpiece of 
Lessing’s critical writing, but something may be said of the 
influence it exercised upon the history of zsthetics. 

Before the publication of the Laokoon, confusion reigned in 
the frontiers of the various provinces of art. No clearly marked 
boundary severed the different districts, and the sphere of action 
being uncertain, the operation of art was in each case of neces- 
sity more diffuse and weak than it should have been. Especially 
was this the case in the provinces of painting and poetry. In 
Italy Dolci* had maintained the identity of painting and poetry. 
He illustrated his thesis from Ariosto’s picture of Alcina, and 
assumed that Virgil had before his eyes the statue group of the 
Laokoon. For the misunderstanding of the subject in England, 
Bacon may be considered as somewhat responsible, ifasmuch as 
he intimately joined poetry and painting as objects of the third 
faculty of the soul, the imaginative or poetic faculty. Addison also 
fell into this error,t but it was most clearly and representatively 
set forth on our side the Channel by Joseph Spence in the Poly- 
metis. This book, “intolerable to any reader of taste,” was 
killed by the Laokoon. Caylus,a French nobleman, who died 
in 1765, went farther than Spence. He maintained that the test 
of the merit of any poetical work was the number of tableaux 
which it offered to the painter. “Tableaux tirés de I’Iliade, de 
l’Odyssée d’Homére, et de l’Enéide de Virgile” is the title of 
his work, and the symbol of the error against which the Laokoon 
is directed. For if his theory were true, Milton would be the 
first sufferer. Indeed Caylus mockingly says, “The loss of sight 
is the point in which he most closely resembles Homer.” ‘To 
which Lessing replies :— 





* “ Dialogo della pittura, intitolato l’Aretino.” Firenze. 1735. 
+ See “‘ Laokoon,” Chapter vii. towards the end. 
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“Tt is true Milton can fill no picture galleries. But if so long as 
I retain my corporal vision the sphere of my inward eye must be 
contracted so as to be commensurate with it, then I confess that to 
free myself from this limitation, I should set no great value upon the 
loss of the former.” 


And indeed, poetry had suffered from the prevailing idea. 
Pope was a painter in verse rather than a poet. Thom- 
son actually worked by Spence’s rules and found imitators in the 
Swiss school, in Bodmer, Klopstock, and Lessing’s friend Kleist. 
Of the latter, Lessing says: “Had he lived longer, he would 
have given his poem (Spring) a different form. Instead of a 
series of pictures held together by a slight thread of sentiment, 
he would have made it a development of sentiment, with 
sparsely interwoven pictures.” The greatest ssthetic of the 
Swiss school was Johann Winckelmann, and he was not free 
from its errors, as we may infer from the following words of his: 
“Tt does not seem improbable that painting should have as wide 
boundaries as poetry, and that consequently it is possible for the 
painter to follow the poet, as the musician already does.” In 
spite of the many beautiful pictures in the works of Pope, 
Thomson, Klopstock, and others which it has given us, this 
theory of art is false. Its falsity was detected, exhibited, and 
condemned by the Laokoon. But even without Lessing’s work, 
the end of the Swiss school, whatever merits individuals such as 
Bodmer and Klopstock possessed, was an irretrievable lapse into 
absurdity. It is amusing to remember that at last this school, 
following the principles they had adopted to their issue, found 
the highest and most perfect form of art, not in the epic nor 
lyric poem, but in—the Fables of Aisop !* 

In 1755, Winckelmann published his essay on the “ Imitation 
of Greek works in painting and sculpture.” It is clear now why 
Lessing chose Winckelmann as his opponent. In his own words 
upon a subsequent occasion, he loved to “bore where the wood 
was thickest ;’ and in Winckelmann’s comparison of the Laokoon 
of Virgil with the group of the sculptor he found, as in a beam 
of wood, those knotted and engrained errors that marred all 
criticism of ancient art. And the book itself? It is, at least 
in England, the best known of Lessing’s works, but how little 
does that say? Nevertheless, the principles which it lays down, 
have become the property of universal art, Painting had weighed 
down poetry ; the Laokoon restored the equilibrium. Let us see 
what was the actual gain in knowledge that accrued to Europe 





* See Goethe, “Aus meinem Leben,” vol. xxv. pp. 77-79, quoted by 
Guhrauer:—“ Und nach vieler Ueberlegung ward endlich dieser grosse 
Vorrang mit héchster Ueberzeugung der Hsopischen Fabel zugeschrieben.” 
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by the publication of this work. Thrown into axioms it will 
take the following shape :— 

1. The presentation of beauty was the highest principle of 
sculpture and painting among the ancients. 

2. The province of sculpture and painting is sharply and 
definitely marked, must submit to its own laws, and is outside 
the province of poetry. 

3. The province of poetry is the action of the soul, and em- 
braces both the sensible and spiritual world. 

4, Poetry is the highest art. 

It is sufficient to point out that these axioms which seem trite 
and commonplace now, were both new and startling when the 
Laokoon first appeared. Yet they won immediate acceptance. 
The influence of the book was great. The younger poets of 
Germany forswore the dreamy dulness which had hitherto 
characterized their poetry, and burst into the “Sturm-und- Drang” 
period, of which “action” wild and tumultuous was the cha- 
racteristic, and whose representatives Schiller and Goethe after- 
wards became. And the older poets too felt the prevailing in- 
fluence. Wieland forsook descriptive poetry. Herder accepted 
the new theories with enthusiasm. Says Kant, writing to a friend 
this year: “The praise you give me in putting me on a level 
with Lessing makes me uneasy, for, in fact, I possess no merit 
worthy of it, and I seem to see a mocking spirit by my side, who 
measures my pretensions, and finds in them opportunity for 
spiteful accusations.” 

And how did Winckelmann receive it? Lessing’s friends had 
expected to find in it sharp and bitter criticism upon the great 
writer in Rome ; but it contained a respectful recognition of his 
services, without a tinge of malice or personal jealousy. When 
Winckelmann first heard of the book he was indignant that “a 
poetaster should have dared to meddle with the things of honour- 
able antiquity, and that noble art which must ever remain a 
secret to him.” But when he had read the book his opinion 
changed ; he expressed for Lessing the warmest respect, and 
desired personally to see him. Alas! the wish was never ac- 
complished, for Winckelmann shortly afterwards died at Rome. 
In its style the Laokoon remains a model from which the 
Germans have much to learn. The clearness and perspicuity 
of the diction was like nothing that had then appeared in 
German. The sentences were compact, balanced, and incisive. 
And with these characteristics there is united a freshness and 
freedom that brings the reader by byeways of fertile digression 
unwearied to the close. Yet for some time after the publication of 
the Laokoon, Lessing was without income and without occupation. 
He stood, as he says, “idle in the market-place, and no man 
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would hire hint.” In November of this year 1766, he was hired 
by Lowen, the founder and manager of the Hamburgh theatre. 
His salary was to be 120/.; and he was to act as poet, critic, 
and prologue-writer to the theatre. Let us not forget Lowen, 
for to him Germany owes the Hamburgische Dramaturgie. But 
Lessing was compelled to part with his library to find the means 
of settling in Hamburgh. Notwithstanding, he looked upon the 
appointment as a profitable one. “I have made,” he said, “with 
the managers of the theatre an agreement which promises me for 
some years a peaceful and pleasant life. When I concluded my 
engagement with them the words of Juvenal occurred to me— 


999 


‘Quod non dant proceres dabit histrio. 


But in this anticipation, as in so many others, Lessing was 
doomed to disappointment. His life in Hamburgh was at- 
tended with incidents neither peaceful nor pleasant. The attempt 
to establish in Hamburgh a theatre which should be at once 
the home of the national drama and an aid to the furtherance 
of moral and intellectual culture, was not successful. The rich 
merchants, for whose support the projectors had hoped, soon 
ceased to be interested in a stage that made calls upon the in- 
tellect, and the manager, yielding to the public taste, was com- 
pelled to provide for the entertainment of vulgar patrons. Thus 
Lessing had the mortification of seeing the stage occupied by a 
mountebank the same evening that his Minna had been repre- 
sented. At the end of the winter the company left for Hanover. 
Lessing remained at Hamburgh and worked at the “ Drama- 
turgie.” This, one of his most considerable works, was intended 
to accompany, in a series of critical articles, the representations 
that were given in the theatre. The actual appearance of the 
papers was in a different way. From April to July, 1767, they 
were issued regularly. The remainder came at intervals, and it 
was only in 1769 that the whole was completed. 

Lessing had still a hard battle to fight against the French 
influence, but he fought bravely and unsparingly, perhaps not 
without a touch of bitterness. 


“ Weare ever,” he said, “the sworn imitators of everything foreign, 
and especially are we humble admirers of the never sufficiently admired 
French. Everything that comes to us from over the Rhine is fair and 
charming and beautiful and divine: we rather doubt our senses than 
doubt this: rather would we persuade ourselves that roughness was 
freedom ; license, elegance ; grimace, expression; a jingle of rhymes, 
poetry, and shrieking, music, than entertain the slightest misgiving 
as to the superiority which that amiable people, that first people in the 
world (as they modestly term themselves), have the good fortune to 
possess in everything which is becoming and beautiful and noble.” 
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This be it remembered was written more than a hundred years 
ago. But his bitterness is more bitter against Voltaire. In 
summing up his criticism of that writer, he says, that there is 
always something to be learnt from Voltaire’s least remark, if 
not that which he says, at least that which he ought to have said. 
“ Primus sapientie: gradus est falsa intelligere, and I know 
no author by whom a man can so well test the fact whether he 
has reached this first step or not, as by M. Voltaire. But I know 
no one who can give him less help to mount the second, secwn- 
dus vera cognoscere.” Some one had said that Love himself 
had dictated Voltaire’s “ Zaire.” 


“I know,” says Lessing, “only one tragedy in whose composition 
Love has aided, and that is the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ of Shakespeare. 
I confess that Voltaire allows his enamoured Zaire to express her 
sentiments with elegance and propriety, but what is this expression 
compared with that vivid picture of all the minute concealed devices 
by which Love steals into our souls, of all the unperceived successes 
which he wins there, of all the mastery with which he subdues every 
other passion until he becomes the only lord of all desire and dislike. 
Voltaire understands perfectly, if I may so express myself, Love’s 
chancery style, I mean the language—the tone which Love uses when 
he wishes to express himself with caution and moderation; when he 
wishes to say nothing that will make him responsible in the eyes of 
demure prudery, or the law. But the best lawyer does not always 
know the most of state secrets. Or if Voltaire really has that piercing 
insight into love’s reality which Shakespeare has, in this poem at least 
he has not shown it, and the poem is inferior to its author.” 


Whatever offence his criticism of French writers may have 
given, it was not less than the offence which his opinion upon 
German authors caused. His friends again complained that he 
did not often enough remember that they were his friends. 
Writers whose names Englishmen have scarcely heard held the 
stage then, and expected Lessing to support their pretensions. 
Poor Weisse, the best of them, wrote a ludicrously plaintive 
letter to a friend on the subject. 


“TI remember with horror that I have polished off five volumes of 
tragedies and comedies. Had Lessing raised his lash at my first 
attempt, I should never have had another line printed; and even 
now, since he tears down everything, I have scarcely heart to write 


again. 


And in fact Weisse never did “polish off” any more tragedies, 
but betook himself to the congenial occupation of writing chil- 
dren’s stories. : 

But it is neither in personal nor individual criticism that the 
merit of the “ Dramaturgie” consists, but in the rescue of Aristotle's 
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definition of tragedy from radical misunderstanding, which had 
been the source of manifold errors. Here, of course, this can 
only be alluded to. Aristotle’s definition of tragedy amounts to 
this: that tragedy is the imitative representation of dignified 
action, which purifies the passions through compassion and fear. 
So great, however, was the misconception of Aristotle’s meaning 
that it was held by the French school, who relied upon Aristotle 
as their champion, that the “fear” of the definition meant the 
fear which the hero experienced. Their tragedians in the desire 
to be effective substituted “horror” for “ fear,’ and Crébillon 
rejoiced in the name of “the horrible” as a name of honour. 
Lessing showed that Aristotle referred to the fear which the 
spectators must have of a fate befalling themselves like the 
scenic catastrophe which they saw before them. Further, that 
the passions purified are the passions of compassion and fear 
awakened by the spectacle of undeserved suffering. 

The high ideal of tragic art which caused Lessing to withhold 
praise from his friends, made even his own efforts appear to him 
unworthy and imperfect. It is with this feeling of supreme 
modesty that he writes in the last paper of the Dramaturgie :— 


“T am neither actor nor poet. The world has often done me the 
honour to recognise me as the latter. In truth, because it does not know 
me. From the few dramatic efforts which I have ventured to make, 
it should not draw such liberal conclusions. Not every one who takes 
the brush in hand and daubs canvas is a painter. The oldest of my 
efforts belong to the years when people readily accept mirth and light- 
heartedness for genius ; what is tolerable in my latter, is owing, I am 
conscious, solely and alone to the critical faculty. It is not in me— 
that living fountain which rises by its own strength, which by its own 
strength springs aloft in jets so full, so pure, so fresh: from me, all 
comes by pipe and pressure. I should be utterly poor, and cold, and 
dark, if I had not in a certain measure learnt modestly to borrow the 
treasures of others; to warm myself at another’s fire, and with the 
glasses of art to assist my vision. I am, therefore, always ashamed or 
grieved when I hear anything to the disadvantage of the critical 
faculty. It is said to crush genius, and I flattered myself that I had 
received in it something that was very akin to genius. I am a lame 
man, and no satire upon a crutch can edify me.” 


During the publication of the Dramaturgie a controversy of 
considerable note arose between Lessing and Klotz. The latter 
was a young professor at Halle, and had gathered round him a 
circle of admirers whose injudicious and premature praise had 
completely destroyed his self-knowledge. Since he had been 
ever a successful man, and occupied a well-paid position of im- 
portance, he considered it a light thing to bring Lessing into his 
own circle. Some attempt he made to effect this object, and if 


[Vol. XCVI. No. CXC.]—New Serres, Vol. XL. No. II. Il 
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flattery could have been successful, he would have succeeded. 
But Lessing knew that his flattery expected flattery in return, 
and the coldness of his answer to Klotz’s first letter was followed 
by a silence which Klotz could not misinterpret. He therefore 
chose to make the assumption that Lessing stood at the head of 
a Berlin clique, which domineered over the public taste, and 
rushed to the rescue of oppressed Germany in the paper which 
he founded to oppose Lessing, the Universal German Reposi- 
tory of Belles Lettres. His friend and pupil, Riedel, aided him 
with the Erfurt Journal of Learning, and between them both, 
with their attacks upon the Dramaturgie and their personalities, 
they succeeded in attracting an attention to their coterie, and in 
causing an amount of fear amongst those who did not belong to 
it, which it is difficult to account for. All Lessing’s friends 
suffered from their bitter and unscrupulous malice. But un- 
luckily for Klotz he had written several essays upon archeology. 
His essay upon gems came into Lessing’s hands. “ Never,” says 
he, “was there a poor devil who tried to sit upon the critical 
tripod with less knowledge. His thing on gems is the most 
wretched and shameless compilation from Winckelmann and 
Lippert, whom he has often failed to understand, and all that he 
has added of his own is pitiable.” And in this essay Klotz had 
first ventured to attack Lessing. “Three times in his booklet 
has he done me the honour of mentioning me, and three times has 
he done me the honour of setting me right. But all three times 
has he either blindly misunderstood me, or wantonly refused 
to understand.” All the clique had been transported with joy at 
the discovery of these joints in Lessing’s armour. Even poor 
old Dusch, unable to conceal his delight at Lessing’s “ unpardon- 
able blunders,” crawled out of the hole where he had been hiding 
since the days of the “ Letters upon Literature,” to sun himself 
in the Hamburgh papers. Immediately Lessing commenced his 
“Letters upon Archeology.” The controversy was most bitter. 
Both parties seem to have forgotten the courtesy due to an 
opponent, and even Lessing’s admirers must admit that he used 
his sarcasm too unsparingly. Goethe openly expressed his 
regret, and Guhrauer with reluctance records his. Perhaps it is 
hard to make sufficient allowance for the bitterness with which 
Lessing felt the contrast between his position and that of his 
opponent—the admired professor. That this professor, relying 
upon his rank rather than his knowledge, should ride quixotically 
full tilt against him, filled him with grim indignation. 


“T am a windmill,” he says, “and no giant. I stand in my place 
outside the village upon a sand-hill alone, and come to none, and help 
none, and will be helped by none. When I have anything upon my 
millstones I grind it off. The two and thirty winds are all my friends. 
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Of the whole atmosphere I require not one finger-breadth more than is 
sufficient for my vans to turn in. Only let this space be left them. 
Summer flies may dance through them, but mischievous boys must 
not always be wanting to chase each other under them; much less 
must they lay upon them a hand that is not so strong as the wind 
which sets me in motion. If my sails dash any one up in the air, let 
rey blame himself for the accident. I cannot promise to break his 
all.” 


It is impossible here to describe the wrigglings and writhings 
of Klotz and his friends under the punishment which Lessing 
inflicted. It is more profitable to turn to that last portion of his 
letters which is concerned with the question, How the ancients 
depicted Death. The mediaeval representation of Death was, we 
know, that of a ghastly skeleton who held in his hand an hour- 
glass, and haply a scythe. It stood over tombs: it was figured in 
religious works: it grinned in St. Peter’s at Rome: and all 
religion was darkened by her sombre and melancholy association 
with the charnel-house. Winckelmann himself believed such a 
representation of Death to be derived from classical antiquity, 
and Klotz vigorously supported his view. For, he urged, the repre- 
sentation of Death amongst the ancients must necessarily have 
been a terrible and horrible one, since their ideas of Death, fol- 
lowing their religion, were darker and sadder than those which 
spring from Christianity. Lessing’s opinion upon this point is 
worth knowing. He showed that the representation of Death 
by the ancients was of two kinds, each in accordance with the 
view taken of it. The instant of death, the demon who snatched 
men away, was an object of terror, as it ever must be, and was 
so represented ; but this was transitory and vanished. Not so the 
state or permanent condition of death, in which the soul remains. 
This quiet rest was represented as the twin brother of Sleep 
even in Homer's time, and Pausanias, the traveller, saw their 
statues together in Sparta. Thus Death, as a lasting condition, 
was not so terrible to the Greek as to the Christian. 


“ Rather must the religion which first revealed to man that death 
is the fruit and wage of sin increase his terror. There have been 
philosophers who have looked upon life as a punishment, but to con- 
sider death such could, at least without revelation, have occurred to 
no man who possessed a sound reason. On this side it was much more 
our religion that banished the ancient cheerful image of Death. Yet 
as this religion would not reveal that appalling verity for our despair, 
since she shows us that the death of the righteous is gentle and kind, 
I see not what should hinder our artists from resigning the image of 
the detestable skeleton, and replacing the older and better picture. 
The Scripture speaks of the Angel of death, and what artist would not 


prefer representing an angel to depicting a skeleton ?” 
112 
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This declaration is followed by the words which are perhaps 
the best result of the controversy : “Only religion misconceived 
can sever us from the Beautiful. The test for a real religion—a 
religion rightly interpreted and true, is the question, Does she 
recall us to the Beautiful that we have lost ?” 

The Archeological Letters went no further than this. They 
were discontinued upon the death of Klotz in 1772. Klotz was 
only thirty-two years of age. and certainly of more than ordinary 
power. It is to be feared that Lessing had no feeling for him 
except contempt. His greatest misfortune is, that he is now 
denied the obscurity which he refused during his life. 

But we have already outrun the proper order of events. In 
1770, Lessing left Hamburgh for Wolfenbiittel. Prince Charles 
of Brunswick, desirous of having in his duchy the first critic of 
Germany, offered him the curatorship of the library in that 
place, and an income of 90/. He went with a heavy heart, for 
reasons to which we must further allude, and the same year was 
the first of the most unhappy period of his life. Prince Charles 
was a man of whom his flatterers declared that he was “ no slave 
to his word.” How bitterly true this was Lessing fully ex- 
perienced. He went to Wolfenbiittel oppressed with debts which 
he had incurred by the failure of his plans at Hamburgh, but in 
the full confidence that his position there would enable him to 
remove the difficulties that stood between himself and the 
dearest object of his life—his union with Eva Konig. The 
reader will remember Lessing’s opinion of “ Romeo and Juliet.” 
Those words are more than the words of the critic. In 1769 
Eva Konig was a widow. Her husband had been Lessing’s 
friend, and his sudden death abroad left her in difficulties which 
were only gradually resolving themselves. When Lessing’s 
passion for Madame Konig began is uncertain, but the constancy 
of affection on both sides was admirable. For the wretched 
period of six years both Madame K@6nig and Lessing waited, 
through the trials of absence and disappointment, in firm and un- 
shaken confidence in one another. Never was there a petty 
Meczenas so false as Prince Charles. The disappointment and 
hope deferred, the pressure of debts, the confinement and solitude 
of Wolfenbiittel which Lessing experienced, are painfully recorded 
in his letters. They shall not be related here. Their result upon 
the poet, who could never patiently endure the trammels of an 
office, was a spirit almost broken. Once, indeed, he visited Italy, 
a pleasure he had long promised himself, but the sweetness of 
it was gone, for he travelled as companion to the young Prince 
Leopold, and could but imperfectly carry out his own plans. 
This unhappy period drew to a close in 1776, when the autho- 
rities raised his salary to 120/., and he now felt himself justified 
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in marrying Eva Konig. During this time Lessing only gave 
one great work to the world, and that had been nearly completed 
before. It was the drama of Emilia Galotti. 

Lessing’s marriage restored him to himself and to his friends. 
His wife seems to have been worthy of him. A stranger who 
visited Wolfenbiittel soon after their marriage writes as follows :— 


“Do you know Lessing personally? I assure you that he is the 
kindest friend, the most active promoter of all learning, and the most 
valuable and condescending teacher. You become unconsciously so 
intimate with him that you forget in what a great man’s company 
you are. And if it is possible to meet with more sweetness and more 
active kindness in any one than in Lessing, it is in Lessing’s wife. I 
had never hoped to meet such a woman. She has an unstudied kind- 
ness of heart, and a divine calm which she communicates, by means of 
the most winning sympathy, to all who have the happiness of being 
acquainted with her. This noble and dignified woman has infinitely 
raised my opinion of her sex, and yet perhaps I was too short a time 
at Wolfenbiittel to learn all her good qualities.” 


One year of united happiness was all that the gods granted them. 
In January, 1778, Lessing was again alone. 

The last epoch in Lessing’s life opened with his settlement in 
Wolfenbiittel. We have seen him as purifier of the German litera- 
ture in Berlin; as liberator of the stage from enthralment to 
French influence and errors ; as the scholarly exponent of art, as 
the founder of true principles in criticism, and in everything as 
the champion of light, and liberty, and reason. We shall see him 
now as a soldier militant for toleration and charity in the field of 
religion. Of his fitness for this character, perhaps even his friends 
had not a just conception. But the leisure of Breslau had been 
well used. There not only art, but theology was his study. He 
had mastered the patristic literature, and become acquainted 
with philosophy. What was Lessing’s actual position in phi- 
losophy has been a question variously answered. Stahr collects 
the different opinions. Guhrauer considers him a disciple of 
Leibnitz. His philosophy, he says, turns in the past to Leibnitz, 
in the future to Schelling. Ritter characterizes him as “an 
idealist and forerunner of Fichte.” Carriére sees in him “the 
predecessor of Hegel and absolute idealism.” Schwartz calls him 
a “speculative theist.” Surely in all these opinions there is suf- 
ficient difference. But the philosophy which interested him 
most, the philosophy which has been inexpressibly interesting 
to all great minds of the last two centuries, has not yet been 
hinted at. “The people,” said Lessing, “speak of Spinoza as of 
a dead hound.” It was, however, the philosophy of Spinoza 
which seems most to have formed and directed the mind of 
Lessing. But truly he did not accept this philosophy without 
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severe and painful investigation. In some respects his own views 
were in opposition to those of Spinoza. His acceptance of them 
meant a long and hard battle. During the progress of this 
struggle he wrote to Rammler: “The solemn epoch of my life 
draws near; I begin to bea man.” The result of that battle 
was the rest and security of conviction for which all thinking 
men strive. 

In 1774, Lessing brought out, in connexion with the official 
publications of the Wolfenbiittel library, a “fragment” by an 
anonymous author, on behalf of toleration towards the deists, 
accompanied with some criticism of his own. In 1777, he pub- 
lished five more fragments by the same unknown author. They 
were all directed against the prevailing religious opinions. They 
submitted the Bible to a criticism for which the religious world 
could not find sufficiently abusive names. The fifth fragment was 
the most offensive. The thesis it maintained was, that the 
Christianity of Christ and the Christianity of the Apostles were 
distinct and different. The Christianity of Christ was the 
declaration of a Jewish political kingdom. That being lost by 
Christ’s death, the Christianity of the Apostles had to change 
its nature, and a risen Messiah was the new centre of a wider 
system and a greater kingdom. Lessing’s position, entirely 
different from that of the anonymous fragmentist, alone concerns 
us. It seems to have been similar to that of Spinoza in the 
Tractatus theologico-politicus. The excitement which these 
fragments caused was immense. The whole question of Chris- 
tianity was re-opened, and al] parties were interested. Meanwhile, 
the secret of the authorship was well kept. Only a few friends 
were acquainted with it. It is no secret now, and shall be told 
in a few words. In 1768, there died at the age of 74, Hermann 
Samuel Reimarus, professor of Oriental languages at Hamburgh. 
With his family Lessing became intimate, and he must have 
known the venerable man personally. From his daughter, 
Lessing received the copy of a MS. which her father had left 
behind at his death, entitled “ Apology for the rational wor- 
shippers of God.” It consisted in an investigation of re- 
vealed religion and the truth of Biblical history. Reimarus 
wrote this, as he says, for his own peace of mind, and to satisfy 
his own doubts. He commenced it at the age of fifty, and it 
occupied him for a quarter of a century. He had intended it 
for publication, but this was only to take place in enlightened 
times. Till these happier days came it was to remain unpublished, 
for the private use of wise friends. The design of the author was 
so far carried out that, with the exception of the Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments, it remained in MS. in the Hamburgh library until 
1851. The Fragments were, however, sufficient to set the lite- 
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rary world agog. A hundred opponents started up against the 
librarian who had, according to their suspicions, written the papers 
himself. Lessing chose out one as representative of the opposite 
party, and engaged with him in the controversy. This man was 
Johann Melchior Goetze. A bitter fanatic, a controversial zealot, 
a narrow and implacable Lutheran, he was the very man of all 
others to represent the opponents of calm impartial inquiry. 
And that that inquiry was what Lessing desired, the following ex- 
tract from one of his letters early in the controversy will show :— 


“Tt is not the truth in possession of which a man is, or thinks he is, 
that measures the worth of the man, but the honest effort he has 
made to arrive at the truth. For it is not the possession of truth, but 
the search for it, that enlarges those powers wherein an ever-growing 
capacity consists. Possession satisfies, euervates, corrupts. If God 
held closed in his right hand all truth, and in his left the eternal desire 
for truth never to be found, and were to say to me, ‘ Choose,’ I would 
fall with humility on his left and say, ‘ Father, be this my lot—pure 
truth is for Thee alone.’ ” 


The tone of Lessing’s opponent can be well imagined. “He 
had read Lessing’s remarks upon the fragmentist with more 
sorrow than he had read the words of that coarse and wanton 
blasphemer of our most holy religion.” He bade him “consider 


his latter end, and not shut the door of repentance against him- 
self.” In the course of the controversy he chose to express him- 
self scornfully against Lessing’s style, which he reproached for 
being dazzling. 

“ Every man,” replied Lessing, “ has his own style as much as he has 
his own nose, and it is neither polite nor Christian to reproach an 
honourable man for his nose, however remarkable it may be. What 
can I do, since I have now no other style? Yet it is absurd to attri- 
bute the depth of a wound not to the sharpness of the sword, but to 
the brightness—it is absurd to attribute the superiority which truth 
gives an opponent to his dazzling style. I know no style which does 
not borrow its brightness more or less from truth.” 


Goetze did not strive to silence his enemy by controversy alone ; 
he endeavoured to bring other influence to bear upon him. He 
urged the theological faculty of Gottingen to oppose him—he even 
sought to win Prince Charles to his side, “ since a man who was 
so unconscientious as to bring to light such abominable writings 
against religion, would not scruple to give to the world papers 
that should bring in question your illustrious title and sully the 
honour of your forefathers.” But this naive and amusing argu- 
ment was without effect. Indeed, like Haman, Goetze suffered 
the punishment he was preparing for another ; for a fanatical 
sermon against the Roman Catholics drew down upon himself the 
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fficial rebuke of the Hamburgh magistrates. The contest had 
® remarkable and unexpected end. Goetze brought the question 
to this issue: 1. Whether the Christian religion could have 
endured if the Bible had been lost? 2. What, according to 
Lessing, was meant by the Christian religion ?—To this Lessing 
replied in his “ Necessary Answer,” a work whose earnest tone 
contrasts with that of his previous controversial writings. 
He said that he understood by the Christian religion all those 
doctrines which were contained in the symbolism of the first four 
centuries of Church history. These doctrines he unfolded and 
established in an exhaustive analysis of authorities, which he was 
able to make from careful and repeated perusal of all the 
patristic writers of the first four centuries, and he challenged 
patristic scholars to investigate his theory. “The best read,” he 
added, “can have no more sources of information than I, the 
best read can know no more.” Goetze had no means of warding 
off, nor of retaliating this blow, and remained silent. On the 
ground of knowledge he was compelled to admit that he could 
not meet Lessing, and the strife was at an end. 

Not quite, however, the effect ; for the orthodox party were 
able to compel Lessing to produce the remainder of the MS., and 
to submit his subsequent writings to the Censor. The first of 
their machinations caused him little regret, for there was now 
more than one MS. in existence ; the second he knew would in a 
thousand ways extend and promulgate his views. But he was 
unwilling that his hope for toleration and religious liberty should 
find utterance only in a controversy ; he was desirous of giving 
it the highest artistic expression of which he was capable. This 
wish was the origin of his drama, “Nathan the Wise.” The 
spirit of this drama was the same as that which animated him 
when he produced, as a youth, the play of “The Jews,” which is, 
as it were, a forecast of ‘‘ Nathan”; but the mature intellectual 
sovereignty which reigns in the later work could be gained only 
in riper years. The subject is tolerance and benevolence, the 
larger gospel which belongs exclusively to no religion, In a 
preface to the second edition, Lessing says :— 

“Tfit be urged that the design of the drama is to show that in all 
times and amongst all peopies there have been men who have set them- 
selves outside of revealed religion and have yet been good men, and if 
it be added that my object has been to represent such men in a less 
detestable light than that in which the rabble of Christianity 
universally regard them, I shall have little cause to complain, for a 
man may teach this without having himself rejected all revealed 
religion. I am not bold enough to claim the eredit of being such a 
teacher, but Iam ingenuous enough to admit that I desire it. 


The drama is concerned with the three religions, Christianity, 
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Judaism, and Mohamedanism; but the kernel of the whole lies 
in an allegory which Nathan the Jew relates. The object which 
it was intended to serve has not yet been so completely attained 
that the allegory will not bear repetition. Paraphrased, it may 
be told as follows :— 


“Tn the grey dawn of days of old there lived a man in the East who 
possessed a priceless ring holding an opal gem wherein there played 
the mingling lustre of a hundred colours. This ring had so virtuous 
a property that the bearer of it was acceptable before God and man. 
He that lived in the East suffered nothing to part him from this ring, 
and desired to keep it in his house for ever. ‘Therefore upon his death 
he gave it to his best-beloved son, and bade him when he died bequeath 
it to that son whom he should most love, with like injunction, and 
whosoever bore the ring should take precedence of his brethren in all 
the house. At last it reached a father, who, having three sons equally 
obedient and alike dear, knew not to which of them he should give it 
when he was dying. ‘Therefore, at much cost, he caused two other 
rings to be made, copies of the first, and to each son he gave separately 
a ring, no man knowing which was the first and best. So he died. 
Then came each son forward, showing his ring, and claiming to be 
prince of the house, and much dissension and strife arose, for the true 
ring was well-nigh as hard to be discerned as—the true faith. 'There- 
upon they went before the judge, and each brother claimed to have 
received his ring from the father’s hand. ‘I rede no riddles,’ said the 
judge ; ‘if what ye say be true, the first ring will make him that holds 
it most beloved. Whom of you three, therefore, do the rest love the 
most?’ But there was a silence in the court. ‘Ye are all three 
betrayers and betrayed,’ said the judge. ‘ None of your rings is true. 
It can well be that the ring ye speak of was lost. ‘To hide this loss 
your father had three others made; and if you ask my sentence it is 
this—begone! But if ye would ask counsel of me, then take it. Let 
each one deem his ring to be the true. It may be that your father 
was weary of the tyranny of one ring in his house. And since he 
loved you all, and would not raise the one above the rest—Well, let 
each one strive to win the love the ring should give; let each one 
publish the excellence of his jewel by kindness and submission and 
trust in God. And if the gem amongst the children of the children of 
your house shine forth with power again, I bid you send, after a 
thousand years, those children hither; for then a wiser judge than I 
shall sit upon this throne, and he shall answer.’ ” 


Lessing never saw this drama brought upon the stage. 
Dobbelin first exhibited it at Berlin, two years after the poet’s 
death. The representation was not successful, nor was it likely 
to be, under Débbelin’s management. “Who takes Nathan's 
part ?” was a question put tp him. “ Nathan’s? why I do myself.” 
“Good ; but who plays the Wise?” was the further question. 
Yet even as a stage-piece, the work has since that time met with 
success, Translated into modern Greek it was performed at 
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Constantinople before a Turkish audience, who broke into 
rapturous and inextinguishable applause. And this verdict is 
similar to that of the great and growing audience, who do not 
see the drama acted. 

Lessing’s relation to Spinoza estranged him in his last years 
from many friends. With the rational theology of the day he 
had almost less sympathy than with the narrow orthodoxy of 
Goetze’s party. “ Orthodoxy,” he said, “was the open foe of 
sound reason, the newer theology preferred to corrupt it secretly.” 
Thus his position grew more solitary until he was almost alone. 
Out of this loneliness we hear Lessing’s last utterance, the rhap- 
sody on the “ Education of Humanity.” As his own last work 
he probably regarded it himself. Something there is of it that 
reminds the reader of Plato. It has his tender melancholy 
and his undertone of inspired conviction, and a grandeur which 
recalls that moving of great figures and shifting of vast scenes 
which we behold in the myth of Er. There speaks in it the 
voice of one crying words not his own, to times that are not 
yet come. 

“The author,” it says, “has placed kimself upon a hill from which he 
seems to see before him more than a day’s journey. But he calls from his 
path no hurrying pilgrim whose only care is to reach as quickly as may 
be his nightly resting-place. He is not careful that the prospect which 
pleases him, should of necessity delight other eyes. And so he may 
be allowed to stand and wonder where he stands and wonders. May 
he only win from the immeasurable expanse, which the soft tints of 
evening neither quite conceal nor wholly reveal, at least some portion 
of that revelation which he has often sought.” 


The work, concentrated into a hundred short paragraphs, is a 
system of religion and philosophy. The first two paragraphs give 
the key-note of the whole. “ What Education is to the indivi- 
dual, Revelation is to the race. Education is the revelation 
which is made to the individual; Revelation is the education 
which has been given, and is being given to the human race.” 
From these sentences the rest are unfolded. As Education gives 
an individual nothing which is not already in himself, but 
accelerates the development of that which is implicit, so Revela- 
tion has given man nothing which reason might not have 
discovered. This is illustrated in the history of the Jews. The 
ideas of the one God, of sensible rewards and punishments, were 
adapted, says Lessing, to the early stages of education. But 
when the child grew, “ when a better schoolmaster should come 
and take from his hands the schoolbook of which he could learn 
no more—Christ came.” The next step in the education of the 
Jewish people was the doctrine of immortality. The doctrines 
of the Trinity, Original Sin, and the Atonement mark the 
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progress of the race. But beyond all these there is a higher stage 
yet to come, where man shall be capable of loving Virtue for her 
own sake, “Shall the human race,” he asks, “ never come to this 
highest stage of light and purity? Never? Suffer me not, 
O Thou All-kindly One, to hold this blasphemous belief.” And 
rising with the thought, he exclaims— 


“Tt will come, it will assuredly come, that time of perfection, when 
man, the more his reason is persuaded of a better future, will need the 
less to seek therefrom his motives for action ; when he will do the right 
because it is the right, and not because there are affixed arbitrary 
guerdons which prevent and let his deluded vision from recognising 
the inner better rewards. It will assuredly come, that time of a new 
immortal evangel—ay, and we may read its promise in the elemen- 
tary schoolbook of the new covenant.” 


Lessing’s theory of the infinite capacity of human nature has 
elsewhere led him to speculative conclusions, fanciful as some of 
Plato’s theories. Thus he is induced to believe that the senses 
were gradually acquired, each combination aiding the develop- 
ment of others. 


“ As,” he says, “the sense of sight corresponds to light, so to the 
electric and magnetic influences there assuredly will correspond special 
senses by which we shall directly perceive whether bodies are in the 
conditions of electricity and magnetism or not. This we can only per- 
ceive now by essays of the combined senses, then there will be revealed 
to us a new world of awful phenomena, which we can now as little 
imagine, as earlier opticians could once imagine light and colour.” 


This train of thought and the theory of perpetual progress 
brings Lessing in the close of his philosophy to the doctrine 
of metempsychosis. 


“Is this hypothesis,” he asks, “ridiculous, because it is old? Be- 
cause human reason lit upon it before sophistry scattered and weakened 
it? Why should I not return to earth as often as I require new in- 
struction and new capacities? Is it because I forget former results ? 
Is what I do not remember now forgotten for ever? Or is it because 
there would be for me so much time lost? Lost? And what have I 
to lose? Is not all Eternity mine?” 


And here with his seer-like gaze fixed upon the immeasurable 
distance which the rose-lights of evening neither entirely con- 
cealed nor wholly discovered, we must be content to part from his 
personal presence. Those lights faded rapidly and sadly about 
his loneliness, the loneliness which it is the lot of almost all great 
men, who have outrun their contemporaries, to know, before they 
pass the shadowy portals and meet their peers. In February, 
1781 Lessing died. The Duke, who had done but little for him 
during his life, caused him to be buried at the expense of the 
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State. All Germany was touched by his death, and even the 
orthodox party did him the honour of spreading the report by 
means of their “Church Messenger,” that he had been carried 
off by the Devil in person. 

Lessing’s life was a long conflict. Too often it was one with 
poverty ; but he was a brave and always successful soldier in 
the cause of freedom. He found Germany without a national 
literature ; when he died it had one. He pointed out the ways 
in poetry, philosophy, and religion, by which the national mind 
should go, and it has gone in them. If as a poet he lacked the 
flame which the highest genius alone can kindle, the light which 
he gave was clear and steady, and wholly unlike the fatuous fires 
which before his time hovered over the marshland of German 
literature. He knew this and said it, and his pretensions were 
never above his merits. 





Art. IX.—Tue Session or 1871. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. February to August, 1871. 


hye few weeks of Parliamentary life that were remaining when 

we criticized, three months ago, the sterility and the blunder- 
ing of the Session, have not redeemed the reputation of the Go- 
vernment for political wisdom, or that of the House of Commons 
for practical activity. Indeed, the debates of July and August 
have been less fruitful in appreciable results, and less satisfactory 
to tne public expectation, than even the earlier weary discussions 
on the Purchase question. In our previous remarks we dealt 
specially with the relations of the Administration to the Liberal 
party, and it was necessary to glance in a cursory way at the 
measures which had been introduced during the earlier months 
of the year by Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues. It was not 
possible, however, to give these measures, and the conduct of 
Ministers in regard to them, their due share of consideration— 
more particularly as the most important of them—the Army 
Bill, the Ballot Bill, and some others of less consequence—were 
at the time undecided. The lessons, however, taught by this 
Session of 1871] appear to us so remarkable that we think it 
desirable to review its attempted legislation more fully ; and in 
doing so it will be necessary to go over a part of the ground we 
traversed in our last number, though regarding the whole 
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from a slightly different stand-point and taking in a wider 
view. 

When, at the close of the month of June, we took it on 
ourselves to point out the dangers on which party govern- 
ment was drifting, the disappointment of Liberal hopes 
which the Ministerial policy was inflicting on the country, 
and the scandal which was being caused by the retention in 
power of incapable Ministers, there were not many organs of 
opinion, except the Opposition journals, which had ventured to 
speak the truth about the visible decadence of Mr. Gladstone’s 
popularity. In the brief interval a significant change has made 
itself manifest, and at the present moment, from every section of 
the Liberal party, from Radicals as well as Whigs, from young 
aspirants to a foremost position in the ranks of progress, as well 
as from displaced placemen, we hear redundant affirmations of 
the charge that we advanced three months ago against Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Administration. That charge we brought forward in no 
hostile spirit, but with a sincere desire to reinvigorate the flagging 
life of Liberal principles. Mr. Gladstone denies the justice of 
the criticisms which the metropolitan journals have pronounced 
upon him, and he confides to the electors of Whitby his belief in 
the superior sincerity and higher representative function of the 
country newspapers. Without attempting to disparage the 
country newspapers, which in this holiday season may fairly offer 
to their readers an expanse of gentle dulness which is naturally 
pleasing to an overworked Minister, we may, at all events, venture 
to differ from Mr. Gladstone in the explanations he has suggested 
of the rough handling his policy has received at the hands of the 
metropolitan press. It is easy—if one casts aside scruples of 
honour—to throw out hints of venality and servility against any 
class of men, and especially against a class who cannot indivi- 
dually refute the imputation. But the suggestion that the 
Ministerial policy has been opposed because the critics were 
wedded to the system of purchase in the army, is too grotesque 
to be seriously received, even in the atmosphere of simplicity 
that gives its charm to Whitby. Those who have most consis- 
tently and unflinchingly denounced the conduct of the Ministry 
during the present Session were Liberals, while Mr, Gladstone 
was wavering and wandering between the Whig and Tory 
camps; and their principles, we take leave to say, have at 
least as deep and firm a root in conviction and resolve as those 
of any recent convert, however eloquent and fervid. 

Mr. Gladstone, ignores the dissatisfaction which the events 
of the past Session have created throughout the country, 
and with his fecundity in subtle interpretations he explains 
away the facts that he should accept as timely warnings. 
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It is easy to say that the metropolitan press is venal and 
servile, and in bondage to the interests of the aristocracy 
and the well-to-do middle class; but it must surely have 
worn the same chains last year, when with singular 
unanimity it supported Mr. Gladstone in his Irish Agrarian 
Law. The change, sudden and complete as it has been, must 
surely be traceable to some immediate cause. Nor has this 
revolution of opinion been confined to the newspapers only. 
The electors of East Surrey, where Liberalism at the general 
election was conspicuously in the ascendant, gave emphatic ex- 
pression to their disapproval of the recent policy of the Government 
by electing with a majority of three to two an inarticulate Tory 
brewer in the place of the late Mr. Charles Buxton. In Truro, 
again, the appointment of a subordinate member of the Ministry 
to a permanent office having opened the borough to political 
competition, a respectable and silent supporter of Mr. Gladstone 
was squeezed out of the field by a Tory candidate, who came 
forward at the eleventh hour, and a voluble Radical who drew 
cheers from the electors by denouncing the blundering of 
Ministers ; and it is further remarkable that when the author 
of “ Ginx’s Baby,” having got rid of Mr. Augustus Smith’s rivalry, 
announced his fidelity to the Liberal chief in strong language, 
the electors set aside his pretensions in favour of the Conser- 
vative Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
Ireland a profession of allegiance to the statesman who passed 
the Church and the Land Acts, but who is also responsible for 
the Peace Preservation Act, and the Westmeath Protection Act, 
is enough to destroy the chances of any candidate; only an 
advocate of home rule, an ultramontane champica of the papal 
power, or a thorough-going Conservative, can address a con- 
stituency either in the north or the south with any hope of success, 

These are discouraging results to be achieved by the policy of 
a Minister who is followed by a sweeping and well-disciplined 
majority in the House of Commons. The history of the Session 
of 1871 is quite sufficient to account for Mr. Gladstone’s decline 
in popular favour, and to suggest the course by which this mis- 
fortune may be remedied. For we refuse to believe in the 
theory of a Conservative reaction which of course the organs of 
the Opposition are insisting upon. In his speech at Whitby 
Mr. Gladstone referred to the one great Conservative reaction 
that has taken place in our national policy and in the sentiment 
of the country since the Reform Bill of 1832, the reaction which 
brought Sir Robert Peel into power at the general election of 1841, 
with a working majority of ninety. But what were the causes 
which brought about this revolution in public sentiment? Their 
administrative incapacity, their financial imbecility, and their 
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cool disregard for the principles of Liberalism, had drawn down 
public contempt and distrust on Lord Melbourne’s Administra- 
tion. The Whigs had been more than six years in undisturbed 
possession of power ; they had not only failed to carry any great 
measures, but had embarked the country in that ill-omened 
Afghan War, and had produced in their last year of office a 
melancholy Budget showing a deficit of seven millions and a 
half. They were only lukewarm and temporizing, too, in their 
opposition to the Corn Laws, and were justly distrusted by the 
Free Trade party. All economists indeed felt more confidence 
in the Conservative Administration, whose knowledge of finance 
was unquestioned. The Whigs had no men to compare with 
Sir Robert Peel himself, and Mr. Gladstone, then rising to 
eminence in debate and in public business. Yet it may be re- 
marked that with all these inherent elements of weakness the 
Melbourne Cabinet held its ground for years, and the issue of 
the party conflict might have been different if in 1840 the 
Whigs had vigorously taken up, and energetically pursued any 
great and striking popular measures, 

Now the growth of the distrust which has undoubtedly been 
spreading in regard to the present Government is hardly trace- 
able further back than the commencement of the past Session. 
It is quite true that Mr. Forster’s coquetry with the Conservative 
party during the debates on the Education Bill in 1870, and the 
large concessions made in that measure to ecclesiastical influence, 
had irritated the great body of the advanced or independent 
Liberals, had discontented most of the popular constituencies, and 
had alienated not afew who since the general election had been 
staunch and enthusiastic supporters of Mr. Gladstone. But 
during the recess this discontent and distrust had been con- 
siderably allayed. The Liberal party saw that most important 
legislation remained to be achieved before it could be said that 
the promise of the first Reformed Parliament had been realized. 
It was plain that these reforms must be indefinitely postponed 
unless Mr. Gladstone were retained at the head of the Govern- 
ment. The Radicals came up to Westminster prepared, for the 
present, even to tolerate the Education Act, and ready to forget 
and forgive. Besides, the Conservative party was in a very 
different condition from that which came into power under Sir 
Robert Peel in 1841. As administrators Mr. Disraeli and his 
colleagues had not secured the confidence of the country. Sir 
John Pakington and Mr. Corry had not done much to make 
our army and navy efficient, and Mr. Ward Hunt's financial 
proposals had not been of a kind to excite public enthusiasm ; 
the two ablest members of the Opposition in the Upper House 
were apparently excluded from power for the time—Lord 
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Salisbury, by his recklessness, his impracticable temper, and his 
personal feud with Mr. Disraeli; and Lord Derby, the only 
prominent Conservative who unites ability with prudence, by an 
avowed intention to withdraw for a time from active interference 
in public affairs. Mr. Disraeli himself, whether age has tamed 
his ambition or that he is sensible of the humiliation to which 
a Minister in a minority must be constantly subjected, showed 
no wish to disturb Mr. Gladstone in his seemingly secure tenure 
of office. 

Thus, far from approaching Parliament, at the opening of a 
Session so fruitful in disastrous failures, laden with a load of 
obloquy like that which weighed down the Whig Administration 
in 1841, Mr. Gladstone’s Gcvernment appeared in February 
last to be out of the reach of common misfortunes. It was re- 
served for the Prime Minister almost to justify the remark, 
adapted by Mr. Bernal Osborne from Richard Bentley’s fine 
maxim, that “no man was ever written down but by himself,” 
that “the only man who could break up the Ministry was the 
man who formed it.” The warning may yet be found to be a 
prophecy ; but there is still time to avoid its consummation. 

The Royal Speech with which the Session was opened on the 
9th of February was plenteous even beyond the precedents of 
1869 and 1870 in promises of reform. The reorganization of 
our military system occupied, as might be expected after the 
terrible lessons which the downfall of France from her pride of 
place had taught us, the most conspicuous position. The 
abolition of University Tests, which after the passage of the Bill 
through the House of Commons in the preceding Session was to 
be regarded as a foregone conclusion, was to be pressed with 
determination upon the recalcitrant peers. Then, in deference 
to the feeling of the most important Radical constituencies—a 
feeling which, be it ill or well founded, unquestionably exists—a 
measure for the introduction of secret voting, and of other 
changes in Parliamentary and Municipal Elections, was to be 
brought forward by Mr. Forster. Mr. Goschen’s ability as a 
financier, which had little scope for its action in the routine 
business of the Poor Law Board, was to be availed of in the 
framing of a scheme for the reform of Local Taxation. Scotland 
had been grumbling during the recess with ample reason at the 
delay of Scotch business, so that it was necessary to pledge the 
Government to the re-introduction of the Scotch Education Bill. 
Mr. Bruce, with a courage to which we might give a different 
name, and which his previous career as a legislator was very far 
from justifying, became responsible for a whole batch of 
measures, some of them of the highest national’ importance. 
The Revision of the Licensing Laws, the Regulation of Mines, 
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the provision for a more effective control over the London 
Water Companies, the extension of religious equality by the 
removal of injustice now inflicted on Roman Catholic Prison 
Chaplains, the settlement of the legal status of Trades’ Unions, 
the restraint of betting, the improvement of the law relating to 
Sunday trading—such were some of the measures which the 
Home Secretary undertook either to introduce or to take charge 
of in the House of Commons. The great consolidated statute 
which was prepared in the previous Session by Mr. Lefevre, for 
the reform and unification of the Merchant Shipping Acts, did 
not lose, perhaps, by the definitive retirement from office of Mr. 
Bright, but neither did it gain by being entrusted to the 
dilettante hands of Mr. Chichester Fortescue. Lastly, there 
was confident expectation that the Lord Chancellor, who came 
into office with the character of a law reformer, would redeem 
the discredit of his previous blundering scheme and its deserved 
failure, by some well-considered plan of legal reform. 

Such were the promises and such the hopes with which Mr. 
Gladstone met Parliament in February. There had been not a 
little vague and floating dissatisfaction as to the conduct of the 
Ministry in foreign affairs. The debates, however, in the early 
part of the Session to a great extent removed this feeling. For 
England, it was evident, had kept clear of foreign complications, 
if not without some sacrifice of prestige, at all events without 
compromising the national honour. The efforts of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Foreign Minister to make the terms of peace easier for France 
were well-meant, but only exposed our Government to some rude 
rebuffs from Count Bismarck. It was difficult, however, to resent 
treatment of this kind without assuming a bellicose tone, and for 
this the country was not prepared. Indeed, after our apathetic 
demeanour at the outset of the war, when a vigorous remonstrance 
on our part might have effectually checked French aggression, 
we could hardly insist upon our right to interfere with the 
German demands after the war had been fought out “to the 
bitter end.” To threaten war without military power at our 
back would have been madness, even if it had been on just 
ground of quarrel ; but to do so on a point of etiquette would 
have been a Crime. Lord Granville’s line of action and pacific 
tone towards the victorious Germans was pardoned, therefore, if 
not approved by the nation. And in the same way the tameness 
with which our Government acceded to the demand of Russia 
for the restoration of her right to have a fleet on the Black Sea 
was condoned by the country. In its original form, Prince 
Gortschakoff’s despatch, announcing that his Government with- 
drew from the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris, was not only 
insolent but destructive of every principle on which it is possible . 
[Vol. XCVI. No. CXC.]—New Szntzs, Vol. XL. No, II. KK 
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to maintain international compacts. In regard to the form of 
this audacious message Lord Granville was resolutely firm, and 
he was backed by the Foreign Ministers of every great European 
power. As to the matter, however, in dispute, a conviction had 
long been growing up in England that another war—to sustain 
the crumbling fabric of the Ottoman Empire—would be a pro- 
found error. Therefore, when Prince Gortschakoff recanted, 
though in an evasive fashion and with a bad grace, the monstrous 
propositions he had put forward, there was a general disposition 
to enter on the Conference with a tacit understanding that the 
demands of Russia were to be conceded. The Conference met, 
in fact, to register a “ foregone conclusion,”—a phrase which Lord 
Granville endeavoured to get rid of by protests against its employ- 
ment or suggestion; but which continued, in spite of protests 
and disuse, to be a reality. The Conference surrendered, without 
any equivalent, that restraint on the development of the 
naval power of Russia which was the one substantial advantage 
that we purchased by all the blood and treasure that we expended 
on the Crimean war. 

Twice were hesitating and insincere attempts made to impeach 
the Government for their conduct of the negotiations with Russia. 
Mr. Disraeli opened an attack on Mr. Gladstone at the 
very outset of the Session, which the latter met with some 
deplorable subtleties of interpretation and some statements that 
required subsequent material correction. This controversy was 
becoming to neither party, nor did it serve any purpose of public 
utility. Yet the solution of the main question was easy enough, 
and in fact the public mind was quickly made up on the matter. 
Although it might appear timorous to abandon without com- 
pensation and at the first demand a limitation of Russian power 
that had been so hardly won, the contested provision of the 
treaty was, in point of international amity, untenable. No great 
country could ke expected to submit permanently to an insulting 
exclusion from the only sea that is open at all seasons to her 
fleets. Nor is the relative position of Russia towards Turkey 
and the Protecting Powers what it was in 1853. The Turks have 
now a well-equipped fleet, handled by English sailors of high 
repute ; in 1853 they had a few ill-built, ill-armed, and worse- 
manned frigates, which were swept away as if they were so many 
coasting schooners by the Russians at Sinope. In 1853, on the 
other hand, the Russians had a splendid fleet on the Black Sea, 
many noble line-of-battle ships worthy to take their place side 
by side with the finest vessels that sailed against Sebastopol 
under the French or English flag, enthusiastic and well-disci- 
plined sailors, and in Korniloff a lofty spirit and daring genius 
which could inspire his crews with a passionate affection and a 
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burning zeal. Now the Black Sea Fleet, which is being slowly 
created anew at Sebastopol and Odessa, has ceased to exist for 
seventeen years, and in these days of iron-clads a naval power 
cannot be called into life in a day. So that, after all, we may 
not have given up any practical advantage in releasing Russia 
from the ties with which we bound her fifteen years ago. 

It is unnecessary to remark that Lord Salisbury—who 
challenged the foreign policy of the Ministry in the Upper House 
—was not more prudent nor practical than Mr. Disraeli was in 
the Commons. Neither did two young members of the advanced 
Liberal party—Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Auberon Herbert— 
obtain any support for their censorious resolutions on the dealings 
of the Government with Russia and Germany. The vast 
majority of the members of the Lower House, like the mass of 
the people, were in favour of peace—if not of peace at any price, 
at least of peace at any price consistent with national honour. 
Public opinion was not enthusiastic, but it was resigned. 

The result of the negotiations with the United States, for the 
settlement of the long-pending Alabama claims, and other matters 
of controversy between the two great Continental nations, was 
welcomed with much more satisfaction. It has been always felt 
that the conduct of some persons in England during the Civil 
War placed us morally in the wrong, whatever legal right we 
might plead, in regard to the United States. There was no dis- 
position to cavil at the provisions of the Treaty of Washington, 
although in substance we submitted to be judged by an ex post 
facto rule of international law. No serious opposition was offered 
to the Treaty and the dependent arbitrations, though Earl Rus- 
sell, who was principally responsible for the original quarrel, did 
his best—which was not much, however—to prevent the recon- 
ciliation of the alienated nations. At the close of the Session 
the Ministry were able to point with just pride to the approaching 
pacific settlement of a feud which once seemed to threaten the 
peace of the two hemispheres. 

If Mr. Gladstone’s Government has failed, therefore, in the past 
Session, it was not where failure might have been anticipated and 
excused, not in the tortuous labyrinth of diplomacy, nor in angry 
controversy with an irritated and defiant republic. It was at 
home, in the quiet paths of domestic reform, that the strongest 
Administration this generation has seen strayed helplessly into 
trackless thickets of blundering, and emerged with scarce a shred 
of its early popularity clinging around it. An extraordinary 
combination of ill-luck, recklessness and vacillation, has brought 
about this strange result. 

Mr. Gladstone himself is responsible for the gravest offences, 


both of omission and commission. His mastery of detail, his 
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stately and flowing eloquence, his versatility in debate, had largely 
contributed to the success of the Irish Church Bill and the Irish 
Land Bill. But in the inception and development of these 
great measures he had himself taken a most active, if not the 
foremost part, and in the House of Commons they were pecu- 
liarly his legislative offspring. It was an interesting study of 
Parliamentary training to watch Mr. Gladstone, in 1869 and 1870, 
guarding with marvellous skill in logical fence not only the vital 
principles, but even the smallest features of his Irish measures. 
He had subordinated every part of that mass of legislative pro- 
visions into a coherent whole, and he knew by heart every detail ; 
he could meet every objector on his own ground, and beat him 
with his own weapons. But in 1871 it was different ; Mr. Glad- 
stone entrusted to his colleagues all the important work of the 
Session, and though of course he gave their plans a general approval 
in the Cabinet, he had not himself worked out, and consequently, 
had not fairly mastered the details. Thus, the Budget was Mr. 
Lowe’s, not Mr. Gladstone’s; the Licensing Bill was the work of 
Mr. Bruce; the Army Bill was Mr. Cardwell’s. The fate of 
these measures would have been far different, and so would the 
position of the Ministry, if Mr. Gladstone had taken them in 
hand, as he took the Irish Bills of the previous Sessions. As it 
was, he felt himself bound to defend measures which were not 
coined in his own intellectual mint, and which he could scarcely 
have approved. His defence under these circumstances was 
often more damaging than his silence would have been, for Mr. 
Gladstone is always tempted, when he has an untenable position 
to defend, to indulge in subtleties of reasoning which disgust the 
average English mind, and to provoke animosity by an assump- 
tion of dictatorial manner which does not become him. If he 
had wholly abstained from interference, and allowed Mr. Card- 
well, Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Lowe to work out, if possible, their own 
Parliamentary salvation, it would have been more dignified, as 
well as less dangerous. Hercules has only bruised himself by 
getting into the slough, and has not lifted the waggon of State 
one inch out of the mud. 

But there are graver reasons to complain of Mr. Gladstone than 
his erratic performances in defence of the tergiversations of his 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of the ineptitudes of the Home Se- 
cretary, and the breakdown of Mr. Cardwell asa military reformer. 
We pointed out, three months ago, that Mr. Gladstone, who came 
into power, trusted by the advanced Liberal party with the guar- 
dianship of the cause of progress, had broken faith with those who 
gave him his commission, on more than one question of the most 
vital importance. Hardly had the Session opened when the Prime 
Minister took occasion to profess his profound deference to the 
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House of Lords, which the year before had contemptuously re- 
jected the University Tests Bill, and to insist that the measure 
should be sent up again in the same form as that in which it had 
been thrown out at the instance of Lord Salisbury. The amend- 
ments of Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Stevenson, providing for the abo- 
lition of clerical fellowships and the removal of tests in the divinity 
schools of Oxford and Cambridge, were opposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and in consequence, rejected by a majority made up of Conserva- 
tive and Whig placemen. If a hope was entertained that this 
docile demeanour on the part of a Ministry commanding a large 
majority in the House of Commons would conciliate the High 
Tory party, Lord Salisbury’s amendments, which were at first 
accepted by the House of Lords, would have dispelled the pleasing 
hallucination. In the long run, the peers, and even the bishops, had 
the sense to perceive the dangers on which they were drifting 
under the headlong pilotage of Lord Salisbury, and the amend- 
ments were rejected. The University Tests Bill has now become 
law, but the Liberal party have very little reason to thank Mr. 
Gladstone for his tardy conversion and his half-hearted support. 
What we have to thank him for is the delay of that necessary and 
inevitable reform, which will complete the work that has been 
now begun. 

But it was later in the Session that the Prime Minister showed, 
still more conspicuously than by his conduct in carrying through 
the University Tests Bill, how his mind is out of accord with the 
vastly preponderating body of the Liberal party. Mr. Fawcett, 
in pursuance of an intention which he had avowed in debate last 
year, brought in a Bill for the abolition of Academical Tests in 
the University of Dublin. This measure was much more complete 
than the English Act, and reasonably so, for though it proceeded 
upon the same lines, it was to be applied to a country in which, 
according to Mr. Gladstone’s proudest boast, religious equality 
had been completely established. Therefore, clerical fellowships, 
with every other test, were abolished, and a new constitution was 
framed for Trinity College, Dublin, by which the Catholic and 
Dissenting students, in proportion to their ability and numbers, 
could obtain immediate representation on the governing boards. 
Nothing apparently could be fairer than this, nothing more con- 
sistent with the principles of the University Tests Act, with 
religious equality, and with Mr. Gladstone’s earnest disavowal in 
1868 and 1869 of the intention of endowing any sectarian esta- 
blishment for education in Ireland. If university education 
were to be freed from sectarian fetters in England, what reason 
could be alleged for keeping it in chains in Ireland? What 
reason, above all, could a Liberal Minister—a Minister who had 
passionately denounced in 1868 Lord Mayo’s timid little plan 
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for chartering such sectarian colleges—what reason could such a 
Minister allege against the acceptance of a scheme of reform so 
simple and complete? One objection which has often been urged 
in the case of the English universities was eliminated in the case of 
the University of Dublin. In Oxford and Cambridge the govern- 
ing bodies, who have practical experience and are weighted with 
responsibility, have assumed a Conservative attitude, and the 
change that has been accomplished was brought about against 
their will. But in Ireland the Board of Trinity College, Dublin, 
after full consideration, assented to Mr. Fawcett’s proposals, and 
his Bill was supported in the House of Commons by Mr. Plunket, 
the member for the University, and by other leading Irish 
Conservatives. 

It was opposed, however, by several Irish Roman Catholic 
members who owe their elections to the priesthood, and who in 
matters political are the bondslaves of Cardinal Cullen. One 
gentleman—principally celebrated before for having been defeated 
in his candidature for the county of Tipperary by a convicted 
felon, and for having canvassed the constituency in vain, though 
adorned with a green neck-tie—had the audacity to announce 
as the serious demand of the Irish Roman Catholics a charter 
for an independent and ecclesiastically governed university of their 
own, and an endowment of 40,000/. perannum. As Mr. Glad- 
stone had most emphatically pledged himself to the principle 
that no grants should be made further out of the public money 
for the maintenance of sectarian institutions, it was plain that if 
the Government were to adopt such a plan as that shrilly 
demanded by Mr. Heron, the only way of obtaining the necessary 
funds would be to seize and divide the revenues of Trinity College, 
Dublin, among a number of competing and squabbling sects. 

Mr. Gladstone took up the opposition to Mr, Fawcett’s Bill with 
great energy and bitterness, but with more even than his cus- 
tomary obscurity of language. What he meant it is now impos- 
sible to say, for he has denied with unusual heat the most obvious 
inferences that might be drawn from his words, and has declared 
that the Government are not going either to establish a college or 
a university exclusively for Roman Catholics, while at the same 
time they desire to prevent the spontaneous liberalizing action 
which the University of Dublin is prepared to adopt. We do 
not profess to read riddles like these, but the simplest observer 
could not be mistaken in the meaning of the tactics which set up 
Mr. Dowse, a subordinate member of the University, to talk out 
Mr. Fawcett’s Bill on a certain Wednesday, when the House is 
compelled to rise at six o’clock in the afternoon. The conduct 
of Mr. Gladstone on this occasion presents a curious contrast to 
the vehemence with which he denounced the factious delays 
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interposed by the employment of the forms of the House, in the 
progress of the Army and Ballot Bills. 

While his paltering with the Ultramontane manipulators of 
the Irish vote was thus alienating from Mr. Gladstone the sympa- 
thies of those earnest and unflinching Liberals whose votes had 
three years before carried him triumphantly into office, it was his 
misfortune to be compelled to undo, so far as he personally was 
concerned, by severe, though necessary coercive measures, the 
work of conciliation which had been commenced in the Irish 
Church and the Irish Land Acts. The prevalence of agrarian 
crime in Westmeath and in parts of the neighbouring counties of 
Ireland compelled the attention of Government early in the 
Session. After some subterfuges and blunders, after attempting 
in a most discreditable fashion to evade administrative responsi- 
bility by entrusting to a Committee of the House of Commons 
the function of deciding whether the state of Ireland was suffi- 
ciently alarming to call for a measure suspending for a lengthened 
period the constitutional rights of the people, the Committee 
decided in favour of a strong measure of coercion, and indeed, it 
was hardly possible for them to come to another conclusion in 
the face of the evidence adduced; but Mr. Gladstone gained 
little by his attempted transfer of responsibilitv. In Ireland 
his name, which two years ago was a wonder-working talisman, 
now only provokes execration. And yet the powers conferred 
on the Executive Government by the Westmeath Protection Bill 
have been exercised with the utmost lenity: the threat of strong 
measures has cowed the Ribbon Organization into quietude. At 
the very end of the Session, however, the Dublin police contrived 
to get into collision with a mob who were holding a “ demonstra- 
tion” in the Phoenix Park, and the bad blood generated in that 
typical Irish row is likely to prove a permanent element of discord 
in the relations betwen the Irish people and the law. 

It remains only to notice the attitude assumed by the Prime 
Minister towards the House of Lords during the past Session. 
He commenced, as we have seen, by being deferential ; he bowed 
to the will of the Peers in the formal arrangement of the 
University Tests Bill, but when they interfered with Ministerial 
measures like the Army Bill and the Ballot Bill, in which the 
Premier's ecclesiastical sympathies were not interested, his respect 
for the aristocratic obstructors disappeared. The vigorous policy 
adopted towards the Upper House by Mr. Gladstone when he 
employed the Royal Prerogative to abolish purchase in the teeth 
of the plea for delay put forward by the Peers, and again when 
they were forced, though at a late period of the Session, to say 
“yes” or “no” to the Parliamentary Elections Bills, has been the 
subject of violent critical onslaughts. 
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A portion of the criticism which Mr. Gladstone has incurred, 
and which has contributed to diminish his popularity, has pro- 
ceeded not from any of the causes we have enumerated, not from 
his haltings and retrogressions in the path of Liberal progress, 
but from a quite opposite source. hile the Prime Minister 
has not been sufficiently firm in his Liberalism to command the 
confidence of those who wish to move on, he has been erratic 
and restless enough to alarm those—Whigs as well as Tories— 
who wish “to rest and be thankful.” Thus he caused consider- 
able trepidation among many of his nominal supporters as well as 
among the Opposition by a suggestion, thrown out as it were 
accidentally during the debates on the Ballot Bill, that it would 
be necessary to reopen, and that very soon, the whole question 
of the franchise. In fact, his argument for the Ballot, which 
was based upon the assumption that the franchise had ceased to 
be a trust, because every citizen might now possess it, appeared 
to indicate that he was educating his mind, and attempting to 
educate his party, to entertain the notion of universal suffrage 
without limitation of property or sex. Without offering any 
opinion in the abstract on the expediency or possibility of such a 
wide extension of electoral privileges, we may observe that 
there is no strong movement in such a direction in any class or 
party in the country, and that proposals of this sort, while regarded 
almost with indifference by Radicals, are calculated to drive many 
who would otherwise go very far on the way with Liberal opinions 
into a stolid Conservatism. When it is of paramount importance 
to hold the Liberal party together in order to secure the adoption 
of measures which have an immediate and practical utility, it is 
surely not the part of a statesman to frighten his less courageous 
followers by suddenly proclaiming revolutionary doctrines. The 
time may come when parties will be divided on such issues, but 
it is idle to pretend that the time has come yet. Mr. Gladstone 
indeed appears to have perceived his error, though too late ; and 
he did not mend the matter by casuistical explanations, resembling 
those he gave after his speech on Irish Education, from which it 
would be mere loss of time to attempt to extract a meaning. 

After irritating the advanced section of the Liberal party early 
in the Session by an unnecessary and undignified display of 
deference towards the House of Peers, Mr. Gladstone rushed 
towards the close of the Session into the opposite extreme. No 
doubt the absurd resistance offered by the Lords to the passing 
of the Army Bill—a resistance which was condemned by the 
calm good sense of Lord Derby—provoked the Premier to take 
up and use without much delicacy the first weapon he found 
ready to his hand. The House of Lords would have prevented 
the Session from being fruitful even in one part of its one great 
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measure; yet the House of Commons after long debates had 
affirmed the principle of the abolition of purchase, and the House 
of Lords did not venture formally to oppose that verdict. The 
Royal Warrant with which Mr. Gladstone brushed aside the 
Peers’ policy of delay has been the subject of much constitutional 
criticism ; but the gravest charge that can be brought against 
the Ministry in this regard is that of ignorance. The Premier 
and Lord Granville were clearly both of them in the wrong in 
asserting that the Crown was acting under a statutory power, 
whereas in point of fact the abolition of purchase was effected by 
the exercise of a long-dormant prerogative. It is to be hoped 
that this proceeding will not be drawn into a precedent, for 
though Mr. Fawcett and Mr. Harcourt were probably under the 
influence of an altogether chimerical fear when they professed to 
dread the use of prerogative in the hands of a daring Minister, 
it is not pleasant to see an Executive resuming any part of those 
powers which have been resigned by long disuse to the control 
of Parliament. We must add our conviction, however, that the 
boldness of Mr. Gladstone in the use of the Royal Warrant has 
met with full approbation from the country, and is perhaps the 
only act of the past Session in which the error of a Minister has 
been frankly pardoned. The constituencies look much more to 
the end than to the means, and the abolition of purchase anyhow 
was an end on which their hearts were set. 

It has been alleged that the action of Government in urging 
on the Ballot Bill through the House of Commons at the sacrifice 
of other measures of far more pressing practical importance, was 
also approved by the people. The object was to throw the 
burden of the rejection of the Bill on the House of Lords ; but 
this was after all a sterile victory. When a measure of such 
importance had to be discussed for the first time in the Upper 
House on the 10th of August—at a time when by the confession 
of Ministers themselves very few members of either Chamber 
were remaining in town — Lord Shaftesbury’s plea for delay 
became unanswerable. Indeed, after the cold support which Mr. 
Gladstone gave to the clauses for throwing the expense of 
elections on the rates, after the ridiculous silence that Mr. Forster 
exacted from his liberal critics in order to get the Bill through 
by the end of the first week in August, and after the mutilations 
which the measure had suffered to expedite its progress, few 
even among those Radicals who cling to the old “ points of the 
charter,” could be displeased at the postponement of the Bill to 
the ensuing Session. Mr. Gladstone has'‘gained very little with 
the popular constituencies by his second skirmish with the Peers, 
while he has of course increased the distrust and dislike with 
which he is regarded by the Whigs. 
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But if the general conduct of business during the past Session 
by Mr. Gladstone has not been satisfactory, the administrative 
and legislative labours of his colleagues have nearly all been 
marred by blunders of the most amazing kind. We must except 
from condemnation the three Departments of State of which the 
heads sit in the Upper House. We have already alluded to the 
foreign policy of the Government, which, though neither strong nor 
striking, has on the whole been creditable to the suavity and 
tact of Lord Granville. In the present state of our diplomacy 
there is no room for the display of higher qualities than these, 
which the Secretary for Foreign Affairs has used more largely 
and skilfully in dealing with his Conservative opponents than in 
his negotiations with foreign powers. Happily, the affairs of 
India have been undisturbed during the year, and the Duke of 
Argyll has had nothing to do. Yet we hear of the muttering 
of what may be a coming storm in the East, and it is to be hoped 
that the Secretary for India is not being lulled into a false secu- 
rity or being diverted from the higher duties of his post by the 
battles of domestic politics in which he has taken an active part. ° 
The only Indian question which came up prominently during 
the Session arose on the appointment of a Committee to inquire 
into Indian finance. The Government desired to make this 
body a Joint Committee of both Houses, with the obvious in- 
tention of packing the tribunal of inquiry by placing upon it 
a number of Peers who, as Indian Secretaries or as Viceroys, 
were themselves to be subject to scrutiny and criticism. The 
House of Commons promptly resisted and warmly resented their 
absurd proposal, which was finally withdrawn. It would appear, 
however, that Mr. Gladstone was more responsible for this 
dubious strategy than the Duke of Argyll. Lord Kimberley, 
whose post at the Colonial Office has become almost a sinecure 
since the definitive adoption of the new Colonial policy, has had 
little or no opportunity of exhibiting his ability im debate and 
administration, his sound common-sense and extensive knowledge 
of affairs. Neither Lord Halifax nor Lord Dufferin have been 
more fortunate in occasions for Parliamentary display, for which 
their nominal office gives them ample leisure; and Lord De 
Grey, created Marquis of Ripon for his service in the American 
negotiations, was absent at Washington the greater part of the 
Session. Lord Northbrook has defended the incapacity of the 
War Department with more vigour and skill than his superior 
in the Lower House. 

It is noticeable that many of the leading Whig Peers have 
openly cast off Mr. Gladstone’s leadership in the present Session ; 
Lord Russell has opposed the Army Bill, and made lugubrious 
moans over the repeal of the Ecclesiastical Titles Act. The 
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Duke of Somerset, who has recently been left out of Liberal 
Cabinet combinations, has assailed with sarcasm, which from a 
Peer is considered pungent, an Administration “whose army 
can’t march and whose ships can’t swim.” Some other defections 
of the same kind have taken place, but we cannot affect to 
consider the Liberal party weakened by the moulting of its 
Whig plumage. On the other hand, the Conservative “rogue 
elephants,” whose type and chief is Lord Salisbury, have broken 
away more than once from the sober and solemn leadership of 
the Duke of Richmond. Lord Derby’s position among the Peers 
has been somewhat undefined, but he has already begun to 
make that mark and acquire that influence which his ability, his 
high character, and his practical wisdom justify him in claiming. 

The House of Commons tends every year more and more to 
aggregate in itself the interest and the influence of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings, and accordingly when we turn from the 
performances of the Session in the House of Lords to those of 
the Lower Chamber we seem to come from an atmosphere of 
drowsiness to active life, from unreality to reality. It was in 
the House of Commons that the battle of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government for popularity has been fought and lost. 

For many years, in fact since the disruption of the old Whig 
party and the secession of the Peelites from the Conservative 
ranks, the Liberal party has made a boast, not without reason, 
of its skilful management of finance. When Mr. Gladstone 
came into power it was not supposed that the Government would 
in any respect decline in the prestige of economic statesmanship, 
for setting aside tle Premier’s high reputation as a Finance 
Minister, there were several members of the Government whose 
names were well known as experienced in this department. 
Lord Halifax and Mr. Cardwell had filled with credit the office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Goschen’s practical ac- 
quaintance with commercial life, and his theoretical knowledge 
of economical science, seemed to mark him out for service in this 
department, and Mr. Stansfeld had added to his reputation as 
an economist during his work in the Treasury. Mr. Lowe, 
though one of the ablest members of the Ministry, had shown 
no special qualifications for the administration of the national 
finances; but he had been known out of office as a rigid 
disciple of Adam Smith, and he was the last man from whom 
the country expected a heterodox Budget. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lowe has a passion for novelty, which 
may appear inconsistent in a statesman who professes to be so 
hostile to revolution, but which has an obvious origin in a desire 
for display. His previous Budgets had shown some indications 
of this dangerous temper, but not enough to alarm or warn the 
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country, and people were justified in presuming that Mr. Glad- 
stone would keep his erratic Chancellor of the Exchequer 
within bounds. This unfortunately proved to be au erroneous 
calculation. The general demand for a reorganization of the 
Army and the popular determination to get rid of the Purchase 
System made it necessary for Mr. Lowe to provide new taxation 
to meet an extraordinary deficit of nearly three millions. His 
proposals were certainly novel, but it would have been difficult 
to discern in them any other merit. Yet Mr. Lowe laid down, 
in introducing them, a very sound principle of taxation, which 
stands out in glaring contrast to his subsequent conduct. He 
affirmed the necessity of distributing the burden of new taxes 
between the different classes of taxpayers—between the masses 
who can be made to pay for the protection of Government only 
through indirect taxation, and the owners of property, whether 
in land or moveables, the recipients of regular incomes, who are 
directly as well as indirectly taxed. But the practical measures 
adopted in Mr. Lowe’s first Budget to carry out these principles 
were ludicrously ill-chosen. Indirect taxation was to be repre- 
sented by a stamp duty on matches, which it was estimated 
rather recklessly would bring into the Exchequer 500,0001. a 
year. A more absurd device for raising money has never been 
resorted to even by the financiers of the United States whence 
this Match Tax was borrowed. It would have destroyed an 
industry which supports in London alone many thousands of 
the poorest class of the population; it would have given im- 
mense facilities for frauds on the revenue, and would have 
largely increased the labours of our fiscal officers. But Mr. 
Lowe was so confident in the merits of his new tax that he had 
even prepared 10001. worth of new stamps with a quibbling 
Latin motto ; and at first he appeared to carry the docile Minis- 
terial majority with him: the first division on the Match Tax 
was carried by a majority of nearly four to one. The supple- 
mentary provisions of the Budget were an increase of a penny 
in the pound on the income-tax, coupled with a purposeless 
change in the method of levy from a poundage to a per- 
centage ; and an alteration in the Succession Duties by which 
the privileges accorded under the existing law to consanguinity 
were to be abolished, 

The Match Tax excited popular indignation to such an extent 
that the Ministry did not dare to face the storm. After a warm 
debate in the House of Commons, in which the Conservatives 
received the support of Mr. White and other Radicals below the 
gangway, the Budget was modified on the 24th of April by the 
withdrawal of the obnoxious impost. But the opponents of the 
Ministerial proposals were still hostile to the alteration in the 
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Succession Duties, a reform in our judgment consistent with the 
abstract principles of political philosophy, but so alien to the 
prevalent opinions of the English people as to be impracticable’ 
for the present. When a member of a great Whig family, a 
near kinsman of a Cabinet Minister, protested almost pas- 
sionately against the change, it was time for the Government 
to reconsider their plans. Accordingly, three days after the 
withdrawal of the Match Tax, Mr. Lowe had to undergo the 
humiliation of rising to announce the abandonment of the pro- 
jected changes in the Succession Duties and in the assessment 
of the Income Tax. But he had his revenge. In defiant con- 
travention of the principles he had laid down when his first 
Budget for 1871 was produced, he now proceeded to cast the 
whole burden of the necessary taxation on the classes that pay 
Income Tax. The tendency thus to make the fiscal burdens of 
the State machinery unequal has been pointed out by every 
critic of political movements as one of the most urgent perils of 
democracy. De Tocqueville and Mill have pointed it out, and 
America is witnessing its practical effect. No one had more 
vigorously denounced this injustice of majorities than Mr. Lowe 
himself in the days before he had been welcomed back as a 
prodigal son into a Liberal Cabinet. He, the denunciator of 
democracy, now cynically resolved to punish the House of 
Commons and the country for their cool reception of his far- 
fetched plans by adding twopence in the pound to the Income 
Tax, and thus providing for his deficit. Mr. Fawcett and 
many other impartial critics assailed this malignantly iniquitous 
Budget with all the arguments that could be addressed to the 
reason, the conscience, or the prudence of statesmen. But Mr. 
Lowe had compelled his colleagues to eat the leek too often 
already. The Ministry refused to bring in a fourth Budget, 
and announced a determination to consider the rejection of 
their last scheme as equivalent to a vote of want of confidence. 
Here again we find proof of the mischievous effects which 
have been caused by the demoralization of the Opposition in 
the present Parliament. Mr. Disraeli seems to have resigned 
all functions but those of a mere critic, and even those he 
does not discharge with his accustomed briskness, For in- 
stance, when he challenged Mr. Lowe to a grand debate on 
financial principles he found himself unable to raise any 
practical issues, and his epigrams in consequence were both 
pointless and wasted. In fact,no one has confidence in Mr. 
Disraeli, and least of all in his capacity for dealing with 
finance. Hence the Ministry know very well that even the 
angriest Radicals will think twice before they turn out Mr. 
Gladstone in order to bring in the politicians who sit on the 
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front Opposition bench. To this complication of parties, in 
which the natural and healthy balance of party Government 
is destroyed, we owe the submission with which a discontented 
majority in the House of Commons acquiesced in Mr, Lowe’s 
final and most discreditable Budget. But he did not carry 
his point without damage to his own reputation and to that 
of the Government in which he holds so high a place. The 
Liberal party in Parliament, seeing that Mr. Gladstone’s Admi- 
nistration has failed by the most reckless and wanton blundering, 
in what had been thought its strongest point, lost confidence utterly 
in the capacity of Ministers. The Conservatives, on the other 
hand, threw off with equal or greater impatience the leadership 
of Mr. Disraeli, and the result has been the waste of a Session 
mainly in idle talk, in the movements of irresponsible private 
members without guidance from their party chiefs. 

The other occasions on which Mr. Lowe has been conspicuous 
during the Session have not shown him in a more favourable 
light than his manceuvres with the Budget. He has taken up 
with a fanaticism for economy which is by no means popular 
with Englishmen, who like to get the value for their money, but 
who have a contempt for parsimony in cheese-parings and 
candle-ends. The most important errors in high affairs of 
State could not have done more to alienate the popular affec- 
tion from Mr. Gladstone than the behaviour of the Government 
about such trivial matters as the enclosure of Epping Forest, 
and the attempted seizure for the Crown of part of the land re- 
claimed at their own cost by the people of London alongside 
the Thames Embankment. In the latter case the Crown had a 
sort of legal claim to the soil, but morally there was no particle 
of right to go upon. The Conservative member for West- 
minster did good service by obtaining the appointment of a 
Parliamentary Committee to arbitrate between the Crown and 
the taxpayers of the metropolis. On this Committee Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Ayrton battled zealously for the right of the 
Government to take possession of the property that the 
Londoners had created at vast expense ; but they were signally 
defeated, and a compromise has now been arranged according 
to which the metropolis will be enabled to enjoy part, at least, of 
what it has so hardly earned. The gain to the State would in 
this case have been very trifling, while the loss to London 
would have been enormous. In the same way the Crown 
possessed rights over Epping Forest which ought to have been 
used for the preservation of that health-resort and pleasuring 
ground of East London against the rapacious encroachments of 
lords of the manor. But Mr. Lowe and Mr. Ayrton thought 
that an honest penny might be turned by the sale of these 
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rights, and sold they were for a few pounds an acre. Mr. 
Fawcett and other watchful guardians of popular rights attacked 
this penurious, this penny-wise-and-pound-foolish policy ; and a 
motion, introduced by Mr. Cowper-Temple, has protected it may 
be hoped for the present the rights of commoners in Epping 
Forest. 

Mr. Ayrton has too closely copied and too elaborately im- 
ropved on Mr. Lowe’s cynicism and abruptness of manner. The 
First Commissioner of Works has no single qualification for his 
place except zeal for economy, and in that respect perhaps he 
does more mischief than service. His ignorance of artistic 
principles and his pertinacious adherence to the old-fashioned 
maxim that “a penny saved is a penny got,” make him about 
as unpleasant a person for irritable artists and captious art- 
critics to deal with as could well be imagined. In some other 
departments of State, where really considerable savings might be 
effected by a vigorous supervision such as Mr. Baxter introduced 
into the system of Admiralty accounts, Mr. Ayrton might have 
been placed with advantage. But his irritating demeanour in 
his present office has brought upon him a load of unpopularity 
too great to be borne by the Ministry for the sake of any 
assistance he could give them. He is a Jonah that must be 
thrown overboard if Mr. Gladstone is to reconstitute his 
Government on a popular basis. At the same time we own to a 
lingering kindness for Mr. Ayrton, and in parting with him we 
should be inclined to borrow the archbishop’s farewell to Gil 
Blas—“ Adieu, monsiewr, je vous souhaite toutes sortes de 
prospérités, avec un peu plus de goit.” 

In ordinary times, when no great reforms are in progress, the 
Home Office is perhaps the most important administrative 
department of State. Yet somehow it is generally filled by 
officials whose ability does not rise above the level of mediocrity. 
Within the last twenty years only two statesmen of first-rate 
capacity, Lord Palmerston and Sir Cornewall Lewis, have held 
this office ; Sir George Grey and Mr. Gathorne Hardy were men 
more remarkable for respectability of character than for adminis- 
trative vigour ; while in Mr. Bruce a rival has been discovered 
for the lachrymose imbecility of Mr. Walpole. 

We have noticed the audacity with which the Home Secretary, 
the least capable member of the Cabinet, took upon himself, at 
the opening of the Session, the charge of half-a-dozen measures 
of the highest public importance. As a matter of course, he has 
made shipwreck of the whole leash of Bills, and has managed to 
excite, not only general contempt, but the implacable hostility 
of powerful interests against Mr. Gladstone’s Administration. 
The Licensing Bill, which was brought forward with great 
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parade of moderation and statesmanship, was intended to please 
all parties, and the process adopted was to balance each conces- 
sion to one side by a concession to the other. The result, of - 
course, was that all parties were alienated. The common sense 
of the House and of the country was disgusted by a ridiculous 
proposal to sell licenses by auction, the effect of which would be 
to strip the publican at the outset of his necessary capital, and 
consequently to tempt him to adulteration and other malpractices, 
as well as to hand him over to be more than ever the bondslave 
to the brewers and distillers. With these crude notions were 
combined clauses for limiting the hours of trade, by which many 
decent people would have been seriously inconvenienced without 
any effective check being placed on drunkenness ; clauses for 
limiting the number of licenses and for giving the police extra- 
ordinary powers of surveillance. The total abstinence party, of 
course, were not satisfied with Mr. Bruce ; while the publicans, 
who are everywhere a strong organization, and nowhere more 
powerful than in London, were wild with rage. A Ministerial 
seat was at once lost in Durham, where the death of the late 
Judge Advocate-General had created a vacancy. Yielding to 
the storm, Mr. Bruce withdrew his Bill, and, declining to pledge 
himself to its reintroduction, he has contented himself with a 
small temporary measure for regulating the granting of licenses. 
The publicans, however, are not appeased, and the return of Mr. 
Watney, in East Surrey, is due in great part to the bungling 
policy of the Home Secretary. The Trades’ Union Bill, on 
which Ministers have been congratulating themselves as a measure 
that Mr. Bruce did actually carry, does not appear to be a much 
more brilliant achievement than his other labours. At least the 
working men—whose claims it was intended to satisfy—are 
loudly complaining that they are worse off than they were under 
the old law, that their personal liberties are endangered and their 
rights of combination injuriously restricted by Mr. Bruce’s con- 
ciliatory compromise. It is not worth while to refer at length to 
the other failures of the Minister, to the loss of measures most 
vital to national health, the Metropolitan Water Bill, the Mines 
Regulation Bill, and such like, or to the postponement of a plain 
act of justice like the Prison Ministers’ Bill. While Mr. Bruce 
remains at the Home Office we must not expect to see reform in 
domestic legislation make any progress; but even under the 
present torpid rule may we not hope to be spared such despicable 
exhibitions of administrative weakness as we have witnessed with 
shame this year? The raid of the police on the match-makers’ 
procession stands in striking contrast to the timorous hesitation 
with which an anti-royalty meeting in Trafalgar Square was first 
forbidden and then permitted to assemble. Mr. Walpole’s 
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mournful incapacity during the Hyde Park riots was bad enough, 
but it was neither so scandalous nor so mischievous as the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Bruce. Mr. Gladstone may be wise in time, and 
put the administration of the Home Department into the hands 
of some one with pretensions to statesmanship, for he may rest 
assured that no Government can sustain discredit such as Mr. 
Bruce has incurred during the past year. 

Mr. Cardwell’s preliminary speech at the opening of the 
Session laid before Parliament a scheme of military reorganization 
of a really striking, courageous, and comprehensive character. 
Those who knew Mr. Cardwell best as a public man were the 
most astonished at his fathering any policy out of the common 
lines, and in fact the probability is that the plan propounded at 
first by the Secretary for War was much less his than the work 
of some able military counsellor. Lord Sandhurst’s advice was 
probably taken, as well as Sir Henry Storks’, but the prevalent 
opinion is that another mind was at work. At all events, the 
measure seemed in its outlines strong and bold enough to promise 
us, after the lapse of a little time, an efficient army for home 
defence ; it was proposed to localize the several army corps of 
our military system, following the Continental models, in 
military divisions of the country, and to subordinate to the 
general commanding in each division, not only the militia, but 
the volunteers. Mr. Cardwell did not make it very clear how 
the latter subordination was to be effected, but so far as the 
militia were concerned he proposed to abolish the obsolete and 
obstructive prerogatives of the Lords Lieutenant of counties. 
The entire scheme was directed to centralizing authority in the 
War Office, and although the Secretary for War did not exhibit 
less deference to the unconstitutional position of the Commander- 
in-Chief than he had done in previous Sessions, it was understood 
that the deposition of the Duke of Cambridge from his power, if 
not from his place, would be one result of the Ministerial policy. 
But a more important change projected was the abolition of the 
purchase system, a change absolutely essential, in order to get 
the army under the real control of Ministers responsible to the 
country. 

A battle commenced over the Army Bill, which confined itself 
almost exclusively to a discussion of the purchase system. The 
plans of reorganization dropped out of sight, and Mr. Gladstone 
subsequently startled and disgusted everybody by announcing 
that from the outset it had neither been nor was intended to be 
anything more than a Bill for the abolition of purchase, Yet the 
measure appeared at first to be in smooth water; Mr. Disraeli 
discountenanced Colonel Loyd Lindsay’s opposition to the main 
principle of the Bill, and the second reading ought to have settled 
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that point finally. But the military members of the House of 
Commons, abusing their privilege of talking in Committee, and 
throwing off their allegiance to Mr. Disraeli, raised the ghost of 
the purchase squabble in almost every line of every clause. Lord 
Elcho, Lord Garlies, Colonel Loyd Lindsay, and Colonel Anson 
were the worst offenders in this respect ; but the conduct of the 
Government in declining to proceed further with the work of re- 
organization afforded them some excuse. It was fairly urged 
that the country would not be satisfied with a mere work of de- 
struction, with breaking up an existing system without putting 
anything in its place. But no blunders on the part of the Go- 
vernment could justify an opposition merely factious and dilatory. 
The Bill did not get through the House of Commons till the 3rd 
of July, and then it was really little more than an Abolition of 
Purchase Bill. Neither Mr. Cardwell nor Mr. Gladstone could 
be considered free from blame, for their determination to keep the 
reorganization scheme out of sight, especially as Lord Northbrook, 
the Under-Secretary for War, in a very able speech, expounded 
the whole plan in all its details to the Peers when the Bill went 
up to the House of Lords. The Duke of Richmond, however, 
had determined to move an amendment declaring that the House 
would not discuss the abolition of purchase until it had the entire 
scheme of reconstruction, and although Lord Northbrook’s speech 
did supply this information, the Conservative leader declined to 
withdraw his amendment. Lord Derby in vain warned the Peers 
against the dangers of putting themselves into a position of an- 
tagonism with the popular Chamber. The consideration of the 
Bill was postponed, evidently not on the ground which the 
amendment alleged, for that had been cut away by Lord North- 
brook, but, as the speeches of the Opposition Peers, and of Lords 
Russell and Grey, who now deserted their party, showed, from a 
mere aversion to the abolition of purchase. 

The results of this vote were every way disastrous. The 
Government resorted to the unwise expedient of a Royal Warrant, 
to which we have already adverted ; the Lords found themselves 
compelled to pass the Bill in order to give compensation to officers 
for the purchase money they had invested in rights now abolished 
by the Crown, but they vented their spleen on Mr. Gladstone in 
a vote of censure. The measure thus carried may or may not 
prove satisfactory ; but all will depend on what Mr. Cardwell 
does next year. He has secured absolute powers to act and 
organize, and he will rest under a heavy responsibility for the use 
of them. As a practical administrator Mr. Cardwell has not 
hitherto shone. His enlistment of boys not yet fully developed 
physically has been pointed out as a source of dangerous weakness 
in our military system, and his dread to face the imagined 
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hardships of the Berkshire Campaign has given us reason to 
doubt his political courage. The more limited operations subse- 
quently undertaken in Hampshire have revealed two weak points 
in our present organization—the incapacity and indiscipline of 
the Militia and the blundering of the Control Department. 

Mr. Goschen was transferred from the Poor Law Board to the 
Admiralty under most inauspicious circumstances, The loss of 
the Captain had painfully affected the public mind, and this 
disaster has been followed by a succession of blows to the repu- 
tation of the English navy for seamanship. The loss of the Psyche, 
the loss of the Megera, the grounding of the Agincourt on a well- 
known rock off the Bay of Gibraltar, the later but fortunately less 
dangerous accidents to the Repulse and the Racer, have shown 
that the system of naval training at present in use is neither 
scientific nor thorough enough to turn out officers fit to handle 
iron-clads. Mr. Goschen’s Minute on the Agincourt catastrophe 
has, however, gone far to restore confidence in the energy and 
firmness of the Administration, and we cannot but think that few 
members of the Cabinet are the equals of the First Lord in the 
essential qualities of statesmanship. Mr. Childers unluckily left 
his successor an unthankful legacy in the shape of a feud with 
Sir Spencer Robinson, the late Controllor of the Navy, and 
Mr. EK. C. Reed, the late Chief Constructor of the Navy, two 
officials of great ability, but, we must add, of somewhat in- 
tractable tempers, with whom the late First Lord had quarrelled 
and whom he had forced to resign. It would be excessively 
unfair to blame Mr. Goschen for these mischievous squabbles, 
any more than for the failure in seamanship which has 
demoralized our Navy. But we look to him for thoroughgoing 
measures of reform—not the least urgent of which is the 
foundation of a naval university for the scientific instruction 
of officers. Mr. Reed has suggested the application of the 
buildings of Greenwich Hospital, at present idle and empty, 
to this great national purpose, and the proposal is worth the 
serious consideration of Government. 

Before Mr. Goschen left the Poor Law Board he had studied 
the problem of Jocal taxation with the express design of intro- 
ducing a plan of reform. His Local Taxation Bill was a measure 
bold and we believe just in its general principles, but too sweep- 
ing and incautious to have any chance of passing into law. The 
concession of the House Duty for the relief of local taxpayers is 
one which does not appear to be justified by a comparison of 
local and imperial burdens. For our own part, we are ready to 
accept the proposal to transfer responsibility for half the rates 
from the occupier to the owner as an instalment of justice to the 
people, and in asserting the right of the State to the ultimate 
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ownership of the soil. But as a practical measure this provision 
contained the doom of the Local Taxation Bill, which never 
reached the second reading. The landowners were more than 
ever exacerbated against Mr. Gladstone, and seemed to see in 
Mr. Goschen’s Bill the boding shadow of some such visitation as 
had ground down to conformity with justice and decency the 
extravagant and much-abused rights of the Irish landed pro- 
prietary. 

The removal of Mr. Goschen to the Admiralty left a Cabinet 
office open at the Poor Law Board, to which Mr. Stansfeld had an 
indisputable though too long unrecognised claim. The work of 
the Poor Law Board is chiefly administrative, and does not give 
much opportunity for display ; but we do not doubt that Mr. Stans- 
feld during the year has been doing good service. An Act passed 
towards the end of the Session, which changes the title of the 
department to the Local Government Board, will give the 
President scope for more extended work ; the supervision especi- 
ally of the sanitary arrangements of the country, which require 
more active control than they have received from the Privy 
Council and Home Office. At the Post Office Mr. Monsell has 
been introducing unobtrusive and most valuable reform, re- 
ducing the cost of postage both inland and foreign, and 
improving the yet imperfect organization of the Telegraph 
Department. The Board of Trade, as was to be anticipated, has 
been doing nothing, and indeed the presidence of Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue over that office affords a guarantee for its reposeful calm. 

In Irish affairs, Mr. Fortescue’s successor, Lord Hartington, 
has fallen upon trying times. He had hardly entered upon his 
office when the turbulent state of Ireland rendered measures 
of coercion necessary, which went far to undo the effect of the 
healing legislation of the two previous years. The Government 
did what they could, and more than they ought to have done, to 
shift the responsibility of the Westmeath Protection Bill from 
their own shoulders ; butin vain. The measure excited unreason- 
able passion in Ireland, and has given strength undoubtedly to the 
new Separatist cry, which under the name of Home Rule has 
made dangerous progress within the past year. The late unfor- 
tunate collision between the police and the people in Dublin has 
exhibited a want of firmness and a want of temper in the Irish 
Chief Secretary. And yet it would be difficult to name any 
leading member of the Government qualified to take Lord 
Hartington’s place. 

Only one question of importance remains to be touched upon 
—the conduct of Mr. Forster in the debates upon the Ballot 
Bill. If that measure had been seriously intended to be carried, 
it should have been pushed on at an earlier period ; and if the 
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debates on the Army Bill interfered with this, it would have 
been better to have abandoned the less urgent legislation. Vote 
by ballot, even admitting it to have all the merits which the 
mass of the Liberal party undoubtedly credit it with, cannot be of 
very great practical value before a general election; and a 
general election in the ordinary nature of things is as yet very 
far off. But in fact the Ballot Bill was thought to be needed to 
unite the party ranks which the failings of Ministers in the Budget 
and Army Bill debate had disorganized. Accordingly, to save time, 
Mr. Forster made every sacrifice; he mutilated the measure in 
some of its most important parts; he imposed upon the Liberals 
the duty of silence, and insisted on the withdrawal of the greater 
part of the Amendments. In spite of all expedients of this sort 
the Bill was not sent up for its second reading to the Lords until 
the 10th of August, when it was manifestly impossible for the 
Peers to give it any fair consideration. Yet to achieve the 
dubious triumph of casting the odium of the loss of the Bill on 
the Upper House, the provisions for making elections cheap and 
free, by throwing the burden of the legal expenses on the rates, 
were allowed to be lost. In the sterility of his Parliamentary 
labours, Mr. Forster is not to be blamed ; but he has accomplished 
nothing this year to restore to him the confidence of the Liberal 
party which he lost during his pilotage of the Education Bill. 
In attempting to disprove the accusation of a barren Session, 
Lord Granville enumerated the passing of the University Tests 
Act, of the Army Regulation Act, the Trades’ Unions Act, and 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Repeal Act, as the achievements of 1871. 
The University Tests Act was practically passed last year, for 
the House of Lords could not have rejected it again without 
danger; and it was purchased, it must also be borne in mind, 
by a concession of the retention of clerical fellowships. The 
Army Bill was carried by an exercise of prerogative ; the Trades’ 
Unions Bill by a compromise ; while the repeal of the Ecclesias- 
tical Titles Act has been for many years a foregone conclusion. 
There is not much to boast of in the way of accomplishment ; 
nor if the Privy Council Appeal Act be added to the list, will the 
result appear very striking. After copious and eloquent pro- 
mises of legal reform, all that we have received as yet from the 
Lord Chancellor is a scheme for strengthening the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council by the addition of certain paid 
members. But even this infinitesimal instalment of reform is 
weakened and defaced by the provisions with respect to the pay- 
ment of the new judges. An inexcusable and inexplicable 
difference is made between the judges of the appellate tribunal, 
which settles contested points of Jaw from all our Indian and 
Coloniai Courts, as well as from the Admiralty and Ecclesiastical 
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Courts, and the judges of the Ordinary Courts of Equity and 
Common Law. 

Such have been the inadequate and disappointing fruits of a 
Session as laborious as any of recent years, and heralded with 
boasts and promises which to recapitulate now would be a 
tedious mockery. But though the Session of 1871 has not been 
fertile in finished work, it has been remarkably prolific in lessons 
of warning to Ministers and to Opposition, to Parliament and 
the Nation. We have had during the past months significant 
intimations of the questions that are coming to the front that 
will disorganize and reorganize parties. The votes of money 
sought for the younger members of the Royal Family in the 
course of the year, the opposition offered to those votes by a 
small minority, have set the people thinking about the responsi- 
bilities and the advantages of Royalty. It is idle to conceal the fact 
that there is great and growing party among the working classes 
who doubt whether the Crown is an element in the English Con- 
stitution that is worth preserving in our modern assimilation of 
ranks and approaches to equality. Again, the position of the House 
of Lords in the State, its power of dilatory obstruction, and its 
weakness as a real check, have come up for serious discussion. 
On these questions we can say nothing here; their merits must 
be more carefully and closely examined. We may more freely 
express our sympathy with Mr. Miall’s motion for the Disestab- 
lishment of the English Church, the first move in a struggle 
which may be obstinate and protracted, but the issue of which 
cannot be doubtful. Not less perplexing and difficult than any 
of these questions is the movement for Home Rule in Ireland, 
which Mr, Maguire, one of the members for Cork, promises to 
raise early next Session in the House of Commons. It is quite 
probable that this movement—which since the priests have joined 
it is growing in power, and which already has secured the return 
of three guerilla opponents of the Government, Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Smyth, and Mr. Butt—may, at the next general election, 
obtain the support of a majority of the Irish representatives. 
But in any case the idea must be fairly confronted and grappled 
with. We do not believe it to be a practicable basis of policy, 
but if it be a dream, discussion is the best way of dispelling it. 

The practical work of the Session has been very hastily and 
badly done. Measures have been hurried through so rapidly 
that when they come into operation we may be sure we shall 
discover they are full of mistakes requiring amendment. The 
consideration of the Estimates was so long delayed that the con- 
trol of the public purse for the time slipped altogether out of 
the hands of Parliament. These evils must be avoided in 
ensuing Sessions if the credit, not merely of a Ministry, but of 
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Parliamentary Government, is to be preserved. A less ambitious 
and comprehensive list of subjects for legislation, a limitation of 
the time devoted to great party controversies, and some provision 
for continuing Parliamentary work from Session to Session, would 
obviate many of the evils that have caused the recent break- 
down of a strong Government. 

The Opposition is weak. Mr. Disraeli is apathetic, and his 
followers are mutinous and discontented. When this is so, even 
when parties are more evenly balanced than at present, it is 
difficult to prevent the persons in power from presuming upon 
their opportunities. But Mr. Gladstone must not disregard the 
warnings he has had of a change of feeling not yet developed, 
but certainly beginning to grow, in the constituencies. If he is to 
redeem his character for statesmanship, and to restore the popu- 
larity of his Government, he must get rid of some of his present 
colleagues, or at least put them in “soft and safe places,” where 
mediocrity can do little mischief. He must then take up one 
great measure for the Session that lies before us, master it in 
all its details, and pursue it to the end with steady ardour. 
Above all, he must put himself in accord again with Liberal 
feeling, and live down the distrust with which Liberals have 
viewed his recent policy. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


O religion can spread and endure unless it is adapted to the in- 
N tellectual and moral qualifications of those who adhere to it. 
The historical conditions in which men are placed determine these 
qualifications, and therefore to a great extent at least their religions : 
although it is true also, existing religions enter in their turn into the 
historical conditions which determine the characters and capacities of 
successive generations. Nevertheless, inasmuch as mere numerical 
majorities are in themselves no reliable test of truth, it will not be 
maintained that the most widely spread or most enduring forms of reli- 
gion are proved, simply from that fact, to be either absolutely true in 
the abstract, or even taken relatively to other forms which may be less 
widely diffused. It was indeed long the practice of Christian preachers 
and apologists to appeal to the universality of the actual preaching 
and acceptance in all lands of the Gospel of Christ in the first or second 
century of our era; or, if not to an actual universal acceptance, to a 
potentially universal proclamation, and a relative universal acceptance 
—that is to say, for instance, St. Paul is supposed to have preached in 
Spain and in England, and his so doing took, as it were, spiritual pos- 
session of the West: those who heard him must have been converted 
by him, those who did not hear him would have been converted if 
they had heard him. In like manner, St. Thomas is said, but not on 
so good or plausible authority, to have preached in India, and so to 
have taken possession of the East. It is only within the present cen- 
tury that this fiction of a primitive Catholic spread of Christianity 
has been exposed by the evidence of facts; and the conclusion must be 
this—if the “ Gospel” was preached in apostolic or early post-apostolic 
times to the nations of the further East, it was not accepted by them. 
There must have been somewhat in their mental constitution, in their 
circumstances and condition, in the peculiarities of the religious doc- 
trines which they had already assumed as axiomatic, which made it 
repugnant to them in some of its doctrines, while it would appear 
feeble and nugatory in others. At least we have an exemplification 
of the incapacity of Christianity, as now presented by the missionaries, 
for adapting itself to the populations brought up in Buddhism, in the 
illustrations given by Mr. Henry Alabaster in the book which he en- 
titles “ The Wheel of the Law.”! It is true that in India, as the 
result of much zeal, expenditure of money, and European influence, a 





1 «The Wheel of the Law ; Buddhism illustrated from Siamese Sources by the 
Modern Buddhist; A Life of Buddha; and An Account of the Phrabat.” By 
Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of H.M. Consulate-General in Siam, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society. London: Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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certain impression has been made by Christianity in several locali- 
ties, particularly in the South. It is not to be expected that the 
same machinery can be applied to any like extent to the vast popula- 
tions of which Buddhism has taken possession—that may be called 
the artificial or social method of conversion. The futility, on the 
other hand, of expecting conversions to Christianity from Buddhism 
by means of reason and conviction, is made evident enough in the 
work before us. An effective or actual conversion from one reli- 
gion to another implies a double process—of the destruction of the 
old, and the edification of the new. When Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity are placed side by side, illusory expectations very easily arise 
from observation both of the similarities and contrasts which the two 
religions present. Miraculous gestation and birth, temptation of the 
destined deliverer by the fiend, ascension into heaven, and, generally 
speaking, self-devotion for the sake of the redemption of the human 
race, are features of resemblance in the portraiture of the two saviours ; 
above all, the purport of the precepts of the two religions appears to 
be essentially the same. This latter circumstance is especially decep- 
tive to the Christian missionary. Notwithstanding the similarity of 
the Christian and Buddhist precepts, they rest theoretically in the 
two religions on entirely different principles or assumptions: in the 
Christian, as expressed in the New Testament, human morality is 
rested on the Will and Command of God; merit is disclaimed, happi- 
ness in the world to come is the consequence of virtue, not as a natural 
fruit, but as an arbitrary Divine appointment. Buddhism is essen- 
tially a morality of works and merit: the merit draws after it a re- 
ward of necessity, although the causal or necessary connexion is not 
really traceable between the moral antecedent and the supposed future 
consequent in Buddhism any more than it is in Christianity. There 
is no keeping or consistency in a bad man being born in a future life 
as a dog, or a pious man as a prince. Both religions, as expounded 
even by their intelligent disciples, fail to grasp the principle that 
Virtue is its own reward. An apparent approximation between the two 
religions also liable to mislead the Christian missionary, is found in 
the denomination of the Buddha as “ Saviour,” or “ Deliverer.”” But 
his saving or delivering consists in his showing mankind the path 
they are to follow, each one for his own deliverance from the circle of 
existence, but by no means in his becoming a substitute, or sacrificial 
propitiation, on behalf of others. The whole sacrificial theory of the 
reconciliation of the Divine Being to sinful man by means of a bloody 
offering on his behalf, is utterly and thoroughly repugnant to the 
Buddhist. There is no common ground of reason whereby such a doc- 
trine could be made acceptable to him. When pressed with the in- 
consistencies of his own system, the Christian controversialist com- 
monly takes refuge in bringing the charge of Atheism and Nihbilism 
against the Buddhist, concerning which Mr. Alabaster has the follow- 
ing very sensible remarks :— 


“‘ Whether Buddhism is truly a religion of Atheism and Annihilation is, to 
a certain degree, a moot point; for indeed it is doubtful what those words 
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mean. The terms Theism and Atheism, Immortality and Annihilation, involve 
infinite considerations, which in my humble — we are so little capable of 
thoroughly comprehending, that I, though a Theist, am unwilling to apply to 
a Buddhist a term which is held in reproach. The word Atheist is among us 
a word of reproach, and I do not like to apply it to those who, so far as I 
see, do not deny the existence of a God, but only reverentially abstain from 
defining that which it is impossible to comprehend. Nevertheless as Buddhism 
(at least, the Southern Buddhism), recognises no eternal personal God activel 
interested in the world, it is what most people would call Atheistic, and I sha 
not dispute the correctness of the epithet. Also as Buddhism, according to my 
appreciation of it, regards the highest aim of man to be the peace resulting from 
the utter absence of all that we understand to be connected with existence, 
I cannot decline to allow the term Nihilistic to be applied to it.’—(p. lii.) 


Judged, however, according to the maxim, “ By their fruits ye shall 
-know them,” Buddhism has a good standing ground. 

There are some vigorously said things in Sir Philip Perring’s 
“Churches and their Creeds.”? Though in Holy Orders, he is 
thoroughly impartial as between Conformists and Nonconformists. 
No one can accuse him of ecclesiastical leanings, for, if anything, he is 
more severe upon the state of the Established Church than he is upon 
Dissent. The condition, indeed, of a Church wherein everything is 
prescribed, is obviously much more open to attack than that of bodies 
who have, at least, a show of liberty, with whom the restraints upon 
Christian and ministerial liberty are not put in print to invite censo- 
rious criticism. Had the governors of the public Church been wise, 


“They would have drawn up a general scheme, and left ministers the option 
of using or not using it, adapting or not adapting it, according to the needs 
and requirements of the several parishes. Parishes and parish ministers should 
not have been ever kept in leading strings. The attempt to enforce uniformity 
has only fostered and quickened the growth of Nonconformity and Dissent. 
And now the last act of folly, which has been perpetrated by our would-be 
rulers, as if to convince us that they can never learn wisdom, has been to 
revise what they call the Lectionary, as if forsooth their ministers did not 
know how to choose a chapter of the Bible to read to the people when gathered 
together.”—(pp. 114, 115). 

There are fair papers in the volume on the subjects of “ Episcopal 
Ordination”’ and on the “ Baptismal Services” in the Church of Eng- 
land, counselling moderation and relaxation ; there is also a peels i 
good paper on “ Everlasting Damnation,’’ in which the author shows 
that the doctrine is not clearly laid down even in Scripture, and pleads 
for latitude of opinion. With respect to the Revision of the Au- 
thorized Version of the Scriptures, he is but slight as to the general 
rules which should govern the revision itself, but gives us specimens 
of such a work in revised translations of some of the Epistles, 
which are done in a scholarly and temperate manner. Then follows 
an attempt to harmonize the Gospel accounts of the Resurrection. It 
is observed, pertinently enough, that “the Gospels were not intended 





2 “Churches and their Creeds.” By the Rev. Sir Philip Perring, Bart., late 
ateke of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, and University Medallist. London : Longmans. 
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by their writers to be books of evidence, to convince persons who did 
not believe, but rather records of events to edify and establish in the 
faith those who did” (p. 318). Indeed, whether they be, properly 
speaking, records of events, is the very thing to be inquired into. 
They are the product of already existing belief—well and good; they 
presuppose and imply a belief; they may be called records of the belief, 
but not records of the facts themselves; the belief might have been 
founded on the facts, if they happened, or it might have had some 
other origin than fact: the Gospel histories cannot be made to serve 
for a basis of the same belief of which they are a product. Sir Philip 
Perring seems rather to lose sight, as he considers the Gospel narratives 
of the Resurrection in detail, of this characteristic, which he had before 
so well pointed out—that the object of the Evangelists was to edify and 
confirm in the faith those who already believed. For it will be ob- 
served that the many particularities and minor traits which occur in their 
narratives are exactly the product which would arise in an attempt tacitly 
to meet difficulties and objections. The little circumstances or fillings- 
in are much more naturally accounted for on the supposition that they 
originated instinctively as supplying answers to questions, than on any 
hypothesis of original accounts having been framed in that fragmen- 
tary manner. Thus it was currently reported by the Jews that the 
disciples of Christ removed his body after the Crucifixion. No, says the 
narrative, for it was carefully deposited in a tomb (Matt. xxvii. 65, 66). 
At all events, continues the objector, the body disappeared. Yes, re- 
joins the narrative, for the tomb was miraculously opened (Matt. 
xxvili. 2). But how do we know it was miraculously opened? Because 
the women saw it empty and were told so by the angels. But what 
should the women have to dv at the tomb? They were going with 
spices and ointments to do honour to the body (Luke xxiv. 1,2). But 
there should be better testimony to such an event than that of imagi- 
native women. ‘Yes, there was the evidence of his disciples, who had 
known him well (John xx. 20). But they might well imagine a resur- 
rection at sight of the open tomb? Yes, but they saw himself. A few 
attached friends might fancy an appearance? Yes, but they saw him 
often (Acts i. 3). Sight is fallacious ? But then he was touched and 
handled (Luke xxiv. 39). Might not then the inference be that he 
was personated by some other, or that he had been naturally resusci- 
tated? Nay, the print of the wounds was enough to convince the most 
doubting both of his identity and of his death (John xx. 25-28). At 
best the story hangs upon the report of a few who might be deceiving 
or deceived ? Not so, for he appeared not only to them repeatedly, but 
to five hundred brethren at once (1 Cor. xv. 6). But what became of 
this resuscitated person ; how long did he live and how did he die 
again? He did not die again, but was removed from the earth in the 
very sight of the gazing apostles (Luke xxiv. 51). And thus from the 
belief in the Resurrection as a germ may have grown up naturally the 
history of the Resurrection as its product. To the minds of the 
disciples the circumstances were so, because they must have been so. 
In some further papers Sir Philip Perring advocates a revision of the 
Authorized English Version of the Bible, and has exemplified the 
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extent of revision which he recommends in a new translation of several 
of the shorter Pauline Epistles. He adheres very much to the 
language of the present version, and does not impair its rhythm. 

Mr. Sargent’s “ Compendium of Biblical Criticism’? is one of the 
most meagre, superficial, and feeble books ever compiled on the subject 
to which it relates. Pains have been taken with its external appear- 
ance, thereby challenging remark upon a work which might otherwise 
have been suffered in kindness to pass without notice. Mr. Sargent no 
doubt corrected his own manuscript for the press. The names of his 
authorities are continually misspelt. Archbishop Magee becomes 
M’Ghee (p. 21) ; Dr. D’Oyly is always Doyley, Matthie is turned to 
Matthai (passim), and Dean Turton never seems to have arrived at 
the dignity of a bishop (p. 386). The author does not appear even 
to be aware of the existence of the Sinaitic MS., though he mentions 
the name of Tischendorf (p. 274). He informs his readers on Matt. 
ii. 17, that “ Jeremy” is written “ Jeremias” in xvi. 14; “and in the 
genealogies the Hebrew proper names in sundry instances (!) are 
translated in unison with the Greek method of writing such appella- 
tions” (p. 242). His own opinion seems to be that this is wrong, for 
we are told elsewhere on Jude 11 that “Core” ought to be written 
“ Korah,” as “Noe,” in Matt. xxiv. 38, “Noah.” The author’s 
Greek we need hardly say is of the shallowest, and his Hebrew appa- 
rently nil. On the “Song of Solomon’’ he observes :— 

“The remark cannot fail of having been made that the divine name is not 
discernible in it from beginning to end. Mr. Green indeed has supplied this 
important desideratum, but he does not cite his authority, in chap. viii. 6:— 
‘For love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals thereof 
are coals of fire, which hath a most vehement flame.’ The improved reading 
of Mr. Green omits the word ‘jealousy,’ and proceeds to define the passion of 
love; its ardour is inflexible as the grave; its arrows are arrows of 2g which 
‘ Jehovah’ hath kindled.” 


Mr. Sargent is utterly unaware that the “ improved reading” for which 
“ Mr. Green gives no authority,” resolves itself into the use of the di- 
vine name /T’as a superlative affix, expressed in the English version by 


“most vehement,” and occurring in precisely the same way in Jerem. 
ii. 31, where, however, there is no trace in the English of the intensive 
addition to the word “ darkness.’ Passing by Mr. Sargent’s Protestant 
ebullitions, we can only dohim a little further justice by saying that when 
he indulges in an occasional historical excursus, he surpasses himself. 
On 2 Sam. xii. 31, he commences with a question, whether David’s me- 
mory can be altogether rescued from the inhuman imputation of making 
the captive Ammonites literally pass through the brick-kiln, and he 
seems to think not ; whereupon we are told that “ Dr. Bloomfield states” 
that Isaiah was sawn asunder, that the expression pévove duarapéecy is 
used by Herodotus, and the same has been exemplified of late in the 
Burman empire. But if, after all, these unfortunates “ were burned in 





3 «A Compendium of Biblical Criticism on the Canonical Books of the Holy 
Scriptures.” Revised and Enlarged with a Supplement and Addenda, By 
Frederick Sargent. London: Longmans, 1871. 
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the furnace, it was very unlike the task imposed on the Israelites by 
the Egyptians, of making bricks without straw.’”’ We are then trans- 
ported to a “heathen example’”—“ the body of the Roman Emperor 
Valerian, who was taken prisoner by Sapor, king of Persia, was flayed, 
tanned, painted red, stuffed with straw, and exhibited in a Persian 
temple ”’—the body apparently flayed, painted red, and stuffed. Then 
the balance is held between “ mawkish sentimentality” and “ the laws 
of Draco ;” and we are congratulated on the “less brutal’’ executions 
in Christian lands and times by means of the “guillotine, the rope, 
and the muzzle of the cannon.” Finally, we are reminded that “ there 
is no need of pulling down Temple Bar in our zeal for philanthropic 
reform, because the heads of traitors upon poles were once exposed to 
the gaze of our ancestors as appendages to its masonry” (pp. 112- 
114). This is a sort of book which nobody ought to encourage. It 
is stated on the title-page to have been “revised and enlarged ;” we 
are not told where it was published or printed before, and if the 
character of the house which now publishes it did not disincline us 
to suppese so, we should think it likely that the whole of what is now 
called “ Appendix” had been merely “paged on” to a hopelessly un- 
saleable residue. 

It is twenty-one years since the appearance of Ewald’s work on 
“The Three First Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles,” and he oc- 
cupies the same conservative position as then relatively to the 
Tiibingen school and the theories of Strauss and Baur.* The treatise 
may be useful in England, although in Germany, and if published now 
for the first time, it could only be characterized as reactionary. 

Dr. Tischendorf’s account of his discovery and acquisition of the 
* Sinai-Bible,”’ given in a consecutive narrative is extremely interesting, 
and in parts very amusing, although the principal incidents connected 
with it were well known already.5 We will merely point out the 
author's anxiety to vindicate the orthodoxy of the MS. which he has 
been the means of giving to the world and the Christian Church. To 
derive an argument as some have done, against the early age of this MS. 
from the absence from it of certain texts and passages which are highly 
valued by dogmatical orthodoxy, and then to use the texts in support 
of doctrine, is a strange instance of circularity. The only two places, 
however, which are of real importance are the concluding verses of the 
second Gospel, xvi. 9-20, omitted in the Vatican MS. also (and, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Eusebius and of Jerome, that conclusion 
of the Gospel was not found in the greater number of Greek copies) ; 
together with the absence, in Luke xxiv. 51, of the words cai dve- 
gépero cic rov obpaydy : so that on the evidence of this MS. there would 
be no testimony in the Gospels to the fact of the material Ascension 





4 «Die drei Ersten Evangelien und die Apostelgeschichte ubersezt und 
erklirt.” Von Heinrich Ewald. 2te vollstiindige Ausgabe. Erste Hilfte. 


Gottingen. 1871. 
5 ‘Die Sinaibibel. Ihre Entdeckung, Herausgabe und Erwerbung.” Von 


Constantin von Tischendorf, d, Phil. u. d. Theol. Dr., Ehrendoctor of Laws der 
Univ, Cambridge, u.s, w. Leipzig. 1871. 
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of Jesus into heaven, which thus would rest solely upon the statement 
in Acts i. 9. 

At the first preaching of Christianity it was set forth as rooted 
in the Jewish religion; the object of the Founder relatively to the 
law was, as stated by himself, not to destroy, but to fulfil. Paul 
recognised with reluctance a temporary falling away of the chosen 
people. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks of the same 
God who in time past spake unto the fathers by the Prophets speak- 
ing to us in these days by his Son. During this early period, before 
the Gospel had been rejected by the Jewish people, the Gentiles are 
spoken of by Apostles as “sinners,” as worshippers of “idols,” of 
“ devils,” and so forth. Afterwards a very different relation between 
Christianity and Paganism is set forth by the Christian preachers and 
apologists.’ The Gentile religions are explained to have been prope- 
deutic to the Christian, and the points of resemblance are insisted on, 
instead of the points of difference. When, however, Christianity had 
obtained the upper hand in the world, the note was again changed, 
and all religion not Christian was stigmatized as the work of the Evil 
One. At the time of the Reformation, some value began to be placed 
both among cultivated Romanists, and by Protestants like Melanc- 
thon, on the works of classical antiquity ; but it is only within a cen- 
tury that the science of comparative religious history, in any proper 
sense, has established itself. This work is intended as a contribution 
to it. From the introduction we learn the author’s point of view 
relatively to the religions of heathen antiquity, that they were deflec- 
tions from an originally revealed religion. His citations from Greek 
authors by no means bear this out’; and it would have been more 
obvious that such was not the fact, if his citations had been compared 
also with passages in the Old Testament. The conceptions of the 
Divine Being met with in the New Testament did not lie at the root 
of the religious ideas to be met with in the philosophers and poets 
of Greece, but were themselves derived from these through Alex- 
andria. And these Greek conceptions had originally been trans- 
mitted from the farther East. Whatever interest the book has 
from the Greek citations which are here gathered together, it 
ean have little or no value as a contribution to the history of 
religion. 

The late Dr. J. M. Neale is well known, besides his great acquire- 
ments in Greek Ecclesiology, to have been a master second to none 
among the moderns of the mystical interpretation of Scripture. The 
two voluines here referred to’ are published posthumously by those who 
lament his loss, who had come, many of them, under his personal in- 





6 “ Logos Spermaticdés. Parallelstellen zum Neuen Testament aus den Schriften 
der alten Griechen. [Ein Beitrag zur Christlichen Apologetik und zur ver- 
gleichenden Religionserforschung.” Von Edmund Spiess, Doc. der Phil. Li- 
centiat u. Privatdocent d. Theol. a, d. Universitat, Jena. Leipzig. 1871. 

7 ‘Sermons on Passages of the Psalms, chiefly preached at St. Margaret’s, East 
Grinsted.”” By the Rev. John Mason Neale, D.D. London: J.T. Hayes. 1871. 

“Three Groups of Sermons on: 1. Portions of the Apocalypse; 2. The Holy 
Name ; 3. The last Chapter of Proverbs, Preached in the Oratory of St. Mar- 
garet’s, East Grinsted,” By the Rev. John Mason Neale, D,D. The same. 
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fluence, and whose mental and emotional constitution was in unison 
with his own. To others of a different religious constitution the 
mystical exposition, carried out as it is in these volumes, has the effect 
of a mirage. 

In Dr. Irons’ Essay, entitled “ The Bible and its Interpreters,”’ the 
author addressed himself to show the weakness of what may be 
called the Protestant or Evangelical ground for accepting the Scrip- 
tures as infallibly true, his object being to draw the inference of 
the necessity of a Church authority divinely commissioned to 
vouch for the truth of the Creed and of the Bible itself. The 
present sermon is a sort of lament over the hesitating state of public 
opinion in England on these subjects. Public opinion, as Dr. Irons 
complains, is neither hot nor cold :— 

“It is too plain on every hand that the world stands face to face with us, 
just bearing with all forms of religious thought, as incidental to our transi- 
tional state, and really indifferent to the fact of the historical truth asserted 
by us for our creed.”—(p. 19). 


That and a great deal more in the Sermon is miserably slipshod. Does 
he mean the fact of the historical truth of the Creed? or the fact that 
the Church asserts the historical truth of the Creed? The historical 
truth of the Creed is not as yet proved to the satisfaction of the modern 
inquirer: the assertion of the truth of the facts described in the Creed 
by Dr. Irons and others is patent enough, but not very relevant to 
the principal issue. We wonder that a person of sufficient knowledge of 
history to pen the following lines, and it need not have been very pro- 
found, should not perceive how the same process of disintegration is 
now going on in the Christian belief as formerly in the Pagan my- 
thology :— 

“The Paganism which the Church superseded, the old heathenism, say frem 
the time of Socrates to Marcus Aurelius, subjected to the ‘free handling’ of 
hilosophers and peoples, had dropped all real faith in its old traditions. The 

fad never been strictly historical, and therefore could never rise to the ra 
of fixed dogma.””—(p. 11). 

In the case of Paganism, first the philosophers free-handled it, but 
with much moderation; ultimately the people gave it up as baseless, 
The philosophers and free-thinkers have done the same, and with like 
forbearance, as to the alleged “facts” of the Christian story; the 
people will follow, as in the other case. When he would that the 
public opinion were either hot or cold, how is it that Dr. Irons does 
not perceive that the only question is as to the rate at which the 
cooling process will go on? 


We cannot think Mr. Ffoulkes will add to his reputation in any 
good and honourable sense of the word, now that he has resumed the 
clerical functions which he had abnegated when he joined the Roman 
Church as a layman, by putting himself forward in the character of a 





8 «*] would thou wert cold or hot. A Sermon against Religious Indifference, 
preached on Mid- Lent Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral, in reference to the present 
attitude of the State towards Christianity.” By William J. Irons, D.D., Preben- 
dary of St. Paul’s, Rector of Wadingham. London: J.T. Hayes. 1871. 
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Ductor Dubitantium® No one will question his sincerity at the dif- 
ferent moments; first, when he seceded from the English Church 
to the Roman, on apparently sufficient grounds; and secondly, when 
on equally sufficient grounds he returned to his original communion. 
But such is not the person to be specially set forth as a guide through 
the controversial “ Difficulties of the Day.” During his sojourn in the 
Roman camp he has not, so far as appears, learnt anything concerning 
the tactics and resources of the adversary with which Protestant con- 
troversialists were not well acquainted before. But instead of “ going 
softly all his years,” he affects before a simple-minded English congre- 
gation to play the champion against Romanism, with that bluntest 
and most contemptible of all controversial weapons, the Filiogue. But 
on wider and deeper questions what can be thought of the spiritual 
guide who can write as follows :— 

“Tf we had no Bible to refer to, no revelation to direct us on a point like 
this, I am frank to confess that this life would be a riddle quite beyond my 
comprehension ; a hopeless blank, a bewildering chaos, with just enough light 
in it to make its gloom more terrible; just enough happiness in it to enhance 
its miseries. I should use my reason as beasts use their instincts, merely to 
minister to my desires and to avoid what was hurtful; but I should vegetate 
like them without a thought of the future, except so far as it might conduce 
to make my present happiness more lasting.”—(pp. 11, 12). 


We have a long list of pamphlets to note in Mr. Scott’s series.!° 
Among them is a brief letter from Dr. Hinds to Mr. Voysey, 
on some of the probable results of the sifting of various ecclesiastical 
questions in connexion with his case. Dr. Hinds is Chairman of a 
Committee appointed in London for the purpose of establishing Mr. 
Voysey in a Church of his own in London (F. A. Hanbury, 24, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, Hon. Sec.). For the present they have en- 
gaged St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, for Divine Service, which 
will be held every Sunday morning, commencing on the 1st October, 
at eleven o’clock. 





9 ‘Difficulties of the Day, and How to Meet Them. Eight Sermons preached 
at St. Augustine’s Church, Queen’s Gate.” By the Rev. EK. S. Ffoulkes, B.D., 
Author of ‘*Christendom’s Divisions,” ‘The Church’s Creed, or the Crown’s 
Creed,” &c. &c. Published by request. London: J. T. Hayes. 1871. 

10 «On the Hindrances to Progress in Theology.” By the late Rev. James 
Cranbrook. 

‘On the Causes of Atheism.” A Lecture delivered at Bristol, on February 7th, 
1871. By Professor F. W. Newman. 

“The Beliefs of Unbelievers.” A Lecture delivered by the Rev. O. B, Frothing- 
ham, in Boston, U.S. 

‘* Reason versus Authority.” By W. O. Carr Brook. 

“*The Doctrine of Immortality in its bearing on Education.” By Presbyter 
Anglicanus. 

‘*On the Infidelity of Orthodoxy.” By T. P. Kirkman, M.A., F.R.S. 

“Divergence of Calvinism from Pauline Doctrine.’ By Professor F, W. 
Newman. 

‘*The Spiritual Serfdom of the Laity.’ By Moncure D. Conway. 

‘The Voysey Case from a Heretical Stand-point.” By Moncure D. Conway. 

‘A Letter to the Rev. Charles Voysey from Samuel Hinds, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Norwich. 
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: en also only direct attention to the pamphlets enumerated 
elow. 

The celebrated mot of Cavour concerning a free Church in a free 
State, is capable of more than one interpretation.!2 It may have 
meant originally native Church and native Constitution, alike free 
from foreign supremacy : Italian Church, free to develope itself without 
subjection to Papal monarchy—Italian State, free from Austrian domi- 
nation ; or it may have meant, as it has been more usually understood, 
Italian Church and Italian State, each free from the control of the 
other : or the statesman himself may not have been perfectly clear as 
to his own meaning. If, indeed, the words were to be taken in the 
first-mentioned signification, they would be more in keeping with the 
character of Cavour as a practical and clear-sighted politician than if 
taken in the second, and a considerable portion of the extremely able 
treatise of M. Véra, now before us, must, if written, have been written 
upon a different text. Many besides M. Véra remember with pro- 
found regret the sacrifice of Savoy and Nice as the price of French 
co-operation in the war of Italian independence ; not looking at the 
cession merely in its political aspect, or as it affected a territorial balance, 
but as an exhibition of the immorality, the want of faith in right, 
which characterizes so much of modern statesmanship. A fear, per- 
haps, lest they might seem to be separating themselves from the inte- 
rests of the Liberal party in Europe, withheld them from condemning 
as it deserved such a flagrant example“of doing evil that good might 
come, on the Jesuitical principle, that the end justifies the means. 
But whatever may have been the precise meaning of Cavour (if he had 
a precise meaning in his celebrated dictum), it has since his death been 
most probably misunderstood ; at all events, it has furnished a fruitful 
subject of dispute. The terms Church and State are themselves ambi- 
guous; and in some of their senses the possibility of the existence of a 
free Church in a free State may well be questioned. It was not possible 
for the State to be free which co-existed with the Churches of John 
Calvin or John Knox ; it is not possible for a State to be free in which 
the Roman Church is also free ; because those Churches being free, they 
encroached or encroach necessarily in the range of what they consider 
their spiritual action, upon the domain of that which the State calls 
temporal: between such Churches and the State there must always be 





11 «‘Truth against Tradition. A Lecture.” By Thomas Penyngton Kirkman, 
M.A. F.R.S., Rector of Croft-with-Southworth, near Warrington ; Hon. Mem. of 
the Lit. Phil, Societies of Manchester and Liverpool, &c., &c. Sold by W. W. 
Jordan, Croft, Warrington. 1871. 

‘‘ Where is the Firmament which God created on the Second Day? A second 
Lecture.” 

“The Rest and Refreshment of God on the Seventh Day. A third Lecture.” 

‘¢ The Ordeal of Jealousy. A fourth Lecture.” By the same. — 

“Sermons preached in St. Bride’s Church, Dublin.” By William G. Carroll, 
A.M., Incumbent. Dublin: R. D. Webb and Son. 1871. wae 

12 “T} Cavour e Libera Chiesa in libero Stato.” Per A.Véra, Professore di Filo- 
sofia nella Universiti di Napoli, gis Professore di Filosofia nella Universita di 
Francia. Napoli. 1871. 
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a struggle; if the hands of such a Church be altogether at liberty, it 
will bind, or attempt to bind, the State in its turn. And if Cavour was 
really thinking of a free development of the Roman Church, with Papal 
institutions, side by side with the growth of an independent nation with 
constitutional forms—the limitations of the Church action must have 
been fixed by the State, and it would have proved impossible for such a 
Church to be allowed to be free. It may be said, indeed, that such 
Churches are free in England, and, above all, in the United States ; but 
it isnot so; for the law of the land imposes restriction in both instances 
upon the action of the Church. And then we are to observe that 
this limitation upon the free action of a particular Church, is imposed 
by the State in the interests of religion itself properly understood, in 
the interests of the Church in its highest sense, in obedience to the 
promptings of an organic whole, which embraces in itself both Church 
and State—both religion and law, human society as well on its spiritual 
as on its temporal side. For Church and State are not rightly considered, 
and cannot be adequately defined, as if they were in their own nature 
separate and independent constitutions ; they are rather phases in the 
existence of one organic whole. But so far as they are separately deve- 
loped, and one can be thought of as anterior to the other, Church is 
anterior to State; State grows out of Church, and not vice versd. 
And M. Véra, using “Church” and “State” as terms to express the 
development of humanity on its spiritual and on its temporal sides, 
conceives that they could no more be separated, or exist apart in a 
society living and worthy of the name, than a free political constitu- 
tion could be carried on without the play of counterpoising tendencies 
and parties. 


“Abolish religion, then the separation of Church and State will be accom- 
plished. But if it is as impossible to abolish religion, or even more so than to 
— it from the State, the union of the Church and the State is the inevi- 
table consequence. Abolish the religions of the State, have recourse to the 
most extreme legislative provisions for separating Church and State, they will 

oin hands again behind your back and above ed head, so to say, and that 

ecause they are necessarily united in idea, and being united in idea must be 
united more or less in reality. That is to say, there can be no society wherein, 
under varying forms and degrees, this union is not met with; moreover, this 
union is met with both in the sphere properly speaking of the Church and the 
State, and also in that of the individual. As an individual moved and blinded 
by some illusion, some passion, or some interest, I may cry out against the 
Church and the State, may be impelled to desire not only their separation but 
even their abolition; in moments, however, of calm reflection, when I con- 
sider the subject coolly and myself also, I shall perceive that religion and the 
State cannot be separated without breaking up the unity of my own nature, 
because they are closely united in myself, and in that union was I born and 
brought up and have become that which Iam. Hence I owe the spirit of liberty 
heen 4 is in me, however modified and extended, to this very union, in the same 
way that I owe my personal existence to the union of soul and body.”’—(p. 43). 


The term Church is employed in this and similar passages some- 
what ambiguously, and a distinction must be drawn between “ Religion” 
and “ Church,” and some, as the author says, who are most anxious 
for the separation of Church and State dwell particularly on this dis- 
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tinction ; they refuse to identify religion with any priestly or ecclesias- 
tical constitution, and maintain, many of them, that it resolves itself 
at last into morality, and point out how even Jesus himself founded no 
Church in the usuc] sense of the word, and delivered no dogmatic system. 
M. Véra, however, takes exception to these statements—for that Jesus 
did found a Church, with a simple teaching ministry, though not with 
a hierarchical and hierurgical priesthood ; nor will he admit that reli- 
gion, or the Christian religion in particular, can be resolved into 
morality ; for in the idea of religion is included not only the relation 
of man to man under a sense of duty, but of the relation of man to 
God, of the relation of man to man in God, of the relation of man to the 
Divine universe as a necessary and living element therein. To resolve 
religion into morality is a form of individualism according to which 
the personal “I” becomes the centre of the universe, and the 
raison d’étre of all other existences; but the parts are for the whole, 
not the whole for tlie parts, and the functions of the parts are sub- 
ordinate to the function of the whole, not vice versd. Hence, admit- 
ting that the care of human temporals and of human morality is the 
proper function of the organization which we call “the State,” the 
maxim of Cavour, “ Free Church in free State,” is seen to be self- 
contradictory, for the State cannot contain the Church, inasmuch as 
morality, which describes a narrower relation, cannot be held to con- 
tain religion, which describes a wider one ; rather may the converse be 
held to be true—“ free State in free Church,” the Church not being 
contained in the State, but the State inthe Church. The State is not 
able to found the liberty of the Church, while, on the contrary, the 
Church is able to found the liberty of the State (p. 72). The author 
is aware that he is expressing himself in a way to shock many current 
opinions of the day ; but he conceives not only the abstract truth to 
be as he states it, but also the history of particular Churches and 
States to bear him out. This is true of the origin of the European 
States and Churches, as they have existed for many hundreds of years ; 
and with respect to the apparent separation of Church and State in 
the United States of America, it is to be observed that the whole social 
life in those European colonies is taken over from the mother countries 
—the law from European law, the Christianity from European Chris- 
tianity ; what has not been taken over, is the subjection of Christian 
Church officers and congregations to the local government: but in 
that the States do not identify themselves with any particular Church, 
there is no negation of the principle, that their civilized society has 
grown out of the religious society. Historically it did so, as in the well- 
known instances of the Pilgtim Fathers of Maine and Pennsylvania ; 
and the maxim, that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of the 
land, is at least as vigorous to this day in the United States as it is in 
England, though it is a Christianity of the widest kind, or rather of an 
ideal kind. M.Véra further contends that true religion must be consis- 
tent with true philosophy, and is in a certain sense identical with it. 
By philosophy he understands the ideal philosophy of Hegel ; and “it 
is one of the prinviples, if not the fundamental principle of the Hegelian 
philosophy, that Christianity is the absolute religion, that truth is 
MM2 
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therein so fully revealed as that man has been redeemed by it, and 
that philosophy is nothing else but the demonstration of the Christian 
doctrine” (p. 153). It need not be said that many Hegelians by no 
means admit this, and that the majority of Christians (not under- 
standing, as some would say, their own religion) would repudiate the 
identification of their doctrine of the Trinity with the Hegelian trinity, 
and the symbolical character assigned not only to the facts assumed 
in their creeds as historical, but to the dogma itself, which is founded 
on them. And M. Véra acknowledges that his philosophy in demon- 
strating the truth of Christianity, demonstrates it as true under a 
changed form, for it is only by penetrating to the essential meaning 
which is enveloped in the letter that the truth can be demonstrated 
and maintained. We are inclined to think M. Véra will find Chris- 
tianity to be an incumbrance to Hegelianism, but Hegelianism a 
solvent of Christianity. This treatise is extremely well worthy of 
perusal, even by those who on various points may differ from the dis- 
tinguished author; it is remarkable throughout for closeness, clear- 
ness, and gracefulness. There is a great future before Italy; as in 
other departments, so in literature, science, and philosophy, and com- 
petent leaders will not be wanting. 

Mr. David Rowland, in his essay on the “ Unsolved Ethical Ques- 
tions in Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics,”!* undertakes to show a ground 
in Nature, that is,in the Essential Constitution of Man, for the Moral 
Imperative, which the great philosopher conceded could not have its 
ground in the pure Reason. ‘The natural status of every human being 
is the same—the same power, the same freedom, the same restraint.” 
Hence is inferred :— 

“But this identity and equality of rights, by a natural result, produce an 
antagonism and counteraction which restrict and confine the natural equality 
within the bounds of natural justice defined by the rights. Through the indi- 
viduality which makes each possessor of the rights their natural protector, an 
accumulation of vigilance is produced against invasion, which makes equal 
rights, instead of being, as they are often assumed to be, destructive of society, 
its greatest strength. The rights of each person must be so used or exercised 
as not to take the life or injure the body of any other person, violate the moral 
obligation, or take property or rights, natural or acquired, by theft or fraud. 
Man encounters these restrictions in every place, and at all times, under a 
natural consciousness of a moral obligation derived from an intuitive knowledge 
of their necessity to the protection of his own rights, and it is subject to strict 
ns —— of these restrictions that he takes his place in the world.” 
—(p. 34). 

The Imperative of Morality is thus due not to a special innate 
faculty or sense, but is a necessary inference from social life in human 
beings. Mr. Rowland adds that :— 

“The law so deduced coincides with the Moral Law of the Decalogue, 
which guided the Jews by its revelation, and the Gentiles by its being written 





13 “ An Essay intended to Interpret and Develope Unsolved Ethical Questions 
in Kant’s ‘Groundwork of the Metaphysic of Ethics.’”’ By David Rowland, 


Author of “The Second Table of the Commandments, a Perfect Code of Natural — 


Moral Law.” London: Longmans. 1871. 
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in their hearts—the same Law, but necessarily original in Nature. These I 
shall now unite under one sacred title, comprising, but superior to, both— 
Tue Law or Gop.”—(p. 54). 

It is not obvious what definition the author would give to the word 
revelation. A moral Law necessarily deduced from the Nature of 
man is the Law of God, if God (according to whatever definition) is 
the author or source of Nature: and such a law is entitled to be de- 
scribed as the Law of God, whether summarized and declared by 
honoured lawgivers or left unsystematized to operate in each conscience 
through the sense of “ Ought.” 

Whether Mr. Barrett’s “ View of Causation” is with perfect pro- 
priety to be called “ new” is not in itself a very important question.!* 
He does not in fact claim more than to have completed a view to 
which he has been led up by thinkers who have preceded him. No- 
tably among these he refers to the late Prof. Baden Powell. And he 
says :-— 

“The similarity between the view of causation here expressed and that 
advocated in Mr. Powell’s writings may seem to amount almost to identity. 
Were there no such phenomenon as volition, the similarity would be still greater. 
But it has already been pointed out that Baden Powell treated the phenomena 
of voluntary actions ina differenfy manner from the way in which he dealt with 
other events; a distinction for “which, I confess, I cannot see any sound 
reason.”—(p. 179.) 

In passages to which Mr. Barrett refers Mr. Powell had with great 
clearness iJlustrated what may be called the transience of causation ; 
but biassed probably by some theological prepossessions he seems to 
have thought the human volition to present an independent beginning. 
Mr. Barrett with greater consistency would include that which is 
termed volition in the chain of interlaced phenomena, related on all 
sides, transmitting but not originating the phenomenon of “power.” 
It is said we are conscious of “ willing” as a self-originated act, but 
there are antecedents to our “ willing” of which we are not conscious, 
and these are, in the limited sense of course, “causes” of it. Some of 
them are traceable by the physiologist, and are none the less transient 
causes or conditions because we are unconscious of them. If, however, 
we gather up aright Mr. Barrett’s “New View of Causation,” which 
on its different sides we are not at all sure we are able to do, it seems 
to amount to this, that our notion of causation being founded solely 
on our observation and experience, must be wholly subjective, and that 
we have no right to assume necessary connexion beyond the limits of 
that observation, nay, that even within the limits of observation we 
have no right to assume it, for the nevus between what we call cause 
and effect may be due (as we are not omniscient) to something else 
than falls under our observation. Every so-called effect, he says, is 
explained by showing its inference from some law or hypothesis—this 
is a mere logical necessity. 

“Of any other kind of necessity we have no knowledge, and, indeed not 





14 «* A New View of Causation.” By Thomas Squire Barrett. London: Pro- 
vostand Co. 1871. 
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the slightest conception. We can only imagine what we have experienced ; 
and the analysis of causality has shown that the necessity we attribute to 
events is altogether subjective, the development of logical consistency, and 
nothing else.”—(p. 154). 


He does not seem to entertain the suggestion, that parallel to our 
subjective or logical necessity and indicated by it is a real necessity, 
not, that we know of, a necessity of compulsion, but still a necessity : as 
the shadows seen from the cave are to the substances from which they 
are projected, so is the necessary relation between the shadows to the 
necessary relation between the substances, however different the 
shadows may be from the substances themselves. He says also :— 


“In conclusion there is one important corollary to be mentioned which can- 
not be too strongly impressed on all—scientific and unscientific alike. It is 
the ‘conditialness’ or ‘hypotheticalness’ of all laws. We arrive at these 
‘major premises’ by generalization; and as none of us are omniscient, it fol- 
lows that we never co absolutely the truth of a single law of the inductive 
sciences.” —ib, 


We do not suppose any thinker identifies the necessity of the logical 
inference from the major premiss—“ all men are mortal,” and the minor 
premiss—“ this is a man,” with the cause or causes which render all 
men mortal. And the same “ modus” affects either term in the con- 
clusion which, whether expressed or implied, affects it in the premisses. 
Imperfect are all our sciences which are founded upon observation and 
induction, and we do not say that the warning with which Mr. Barrett 
concludes, in a somewhat sermonizing tone, may not in some quarters 
be appropriate ; nor do we dispute the difference in the kinds of certi- 
tude given in the pure and the inductive sciences, but we think Mr. 
Barrett would be as much puzzled to solve the problem as to the causal 
nexus between the equilateral and the equiangular in an equilateral 
triangle as between animality and mortality inaman. We may affirm, 
though our observation is incomplete, that there are no men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders. The science even of schoolboys enables 
them to deny the existence of “ monoculus” and “ unicornis.” We are 
far from holding with some,who would make, as they fancy, an opening 
for “faith” by depreciating the certitude of human knowledge, that in 
another world two and three might not necessarily make five; on the 
contrary, we conceive that it is only by reason of the imperfection of 
our observation that we have not, in this world, the same kind of 
certitude that a dead man cannot come to life again, as that two and 
three cannot make six. 

At the outset of the second part of his work on Intelligence M. 
Taine recalls that the primary elements of all our knowledge are sen- 
sations, the sensations which usually arrest our notice being found 
to be themselves compounded of elementary sensations which are inac- 
cessible to consciousness. From our sensations, and the images and 
signs derived from them, variously associated to our consciousness, flow 





15 “On Intelligence.”’ By H. Taine, D.C.Iu. Oxon. Translated fromthe French 
by T. D. Haye, and Revised with Additions by the Author, Part IJ. London : 
Reeve and Co. 1871, 
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all our cognitions ; they are the foundation of the whole mental edifice. 
But it must be carried with us all along that such words as conscious- 
ness, memory, and the like, as well as force and power, do not represent 
entities, or actually existing faculties, but are merely symbolic terms, 
counters, which stand for certain groups of facts, but do not explain 
them. ‘Two principal processes are employed in producing our cogni- 
tions: The creation of illusions within us and the rectification of these 
illusions (p. 219). We are all familiar with the misleading character 
of our sensations at their first reports, and the necessity of correcting 
and checking their reports by the evidence of other sensations, or by 
means of cognitions already verified and established. Hence the neces- 
sity for “ the education of the senses” (book ii. ch.ii.). We then come 
to consider what idea we have of the centre round which all our 
sensations and cognitions are gathered, in which all the events of 
which we are said to be conscious converge. “ What do we under- 
stand by an Ego, in other words, by a person, a soul, a spirit ?” (p. 377). 
We not only affirm that it is a being, but also that it is permanent, 
that I am the same (with certain limitations) that I was yesterday 
and years ago, and that I expect to be to-morrow. I recall the pro- 
minent events of a life during twenty, forty years, they have passed 
away, they were external to myself as the outward events of to-day 
are; the Ego is therefore a within, with substantially the same group 
of powers which belonged to it years ago: it seems to be an indepen- 
dent standard by which the flow of events is measured, but which is 
not subject to flux itself. 


“Such is the notion of the Ego. Illusory in the metaphysical sense, it is 
not so in the ordinary sense; we cannot pronounce it void; there is some- 
thing corresponding to it, something very analogous to that which according 
to our analysis, constitutes the substance of bodies... . . Weare entitled to 
say, while preserving the exact meaning of our words, that the Ego is a force 
as bodies are—a force which, in relation to them, is a within, as they, in rela- 
tion to it, are a without. These three words, force, within, without, express 
relations only, nothing more; at all the moments of my life, I am a within, 
capable of certain events under certain conditions, and whose events under 
certain conditions are capable of exciting other events in itself or others. 
This is what endures in me, and this will be invariably the same at all the 
instants of my existence.”—(p. 368). 


The Ego or mind is thus a relatively permanent standard, subject 
it is true to flux, but not to a flux so rapid as to prevent its per- 
ceiving the events which succeed each other in its presence at a far more 
hurried rate than the change which takes place in its ownelements. It 
is thus enabled to group them and dissociate them, according to general 
characters, similarities, or differences. The two first chapters of Book 
IV. are occupied with the consideration of “General Characters and 
Ideas,” and “ General Judgments.” In the third chapter is discussed 
“The Connexion of General Characters, or the Explanatory Reason 
of Things.” The Explanatory Reason is neither more nor less, when 
expressed in language, than the “middle term” of the old-fashioned 
logicians. Every one who remembers an old-fashioned “ Rudiments 
of Logic” will remember also the extreme dryness and paucity of the 
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examples, mostly taken from the pure, exact, or, as M. Taine calls 
them, the constructive sciences. But the middle term of the logician 
is no other than an intermediate, from which the necessary connexion 
between two other terms is inferred: it comprehends A because it is 
comprehended by B, that is, enters into its definition : it corresponds, 
whether in mere symbolical logic or in dry logical examples of syllogism, 
with the Explanatory Reason of any Law which to our Intelligence 
connects co-existent or co-implicated things or events, 


“Tn the sciences of construction every theorem which surmises a law is an 
analytical proposition. Of the two data whose connexion forms the law, the 
second is connected with the first, obscurely or clearly, directly or indirect! 
by a third datum, reason, explanatory and demonstrative intermediate, whic 
is contained in the first datum, and itself contains a series of subsequent inter- 
mediates enclosed in one another. Finally, if we inquire into the ultimate 
reason of the law, the ultimate intermediate, the ultimate decause, after which 
every guestion is at an end because the demonstration is complete, we find 
that it is a character included in the definition of the factors or primitive elements 
of which the first datum is but the collection and the total.”-—(p. 507). 


In the case of the sciences of experience the difficulties are greater, 
because of the great complexity of the compound data and the inade- 
quate reach of our experience. But there is reason to believe that— 


“The structure of things is the same in the sciences of experience as in 
those of construction, and in both the explanatory and demonstrative inter- 
mediate which serves as a link between any property and any compound is @ 
character, or a sum of characters, different or similar, included in the elements 
of the compound.” —(p. 519). 


To illustrate the foregoing hypothesis concerning the increased difficulty 
in discovering the intermediate or explanatory reason which necessi- 
tates the law of connexion between independent facts in the department 
of the sciences of experience, M. ‘Taine supposes “ the case of a man of 
very exact and very patient mind, very skilful at induction, but capable 
of induction only,” set to ascertain if the number of right angles of any 
quadrilateral are altogether equal. Proceeding, as mere induction used 
to be described, per enumerationem simplicem, and with the help of 
instruments and measurements, he finds that in all cases of quadri- 
laterals they are equal to four right angles. He thus ascertains “a 
law which will be inexplicable to him, just as some chemical or phy- 
sical law is inexplicable to us” (p. 5380). And thus we “arrive at 
considering the sciences of construction as a preliminary copy, a re- 
duced model, an indication revealing to us what the sciences of expe- 
rience might be” (p. 531), at the conviction that their present frag- 
mentary state is due only to the defects of our mental instruments 
and method, and not to any variableness in the nature of the things 
themselves. The translator, Mr. T. D. Haye, has rendered a great 
service by putting this first-rate treatise, to which we have done very 
scant justice, into its English dress. 

The Nichomachean Ethics of Aristotle supply an inexhaustible 
material on which Oxford tutors try their powers of translation 
and analysis, and make commencements of philosophizing in usum 
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juniorum.” Mr. Moore’s Introduction is as justly entitled to have 
its day as many others which have gone before it. It embraces in- 
deed only the first four books and the concluding chapters of the 
tenth, as read in some schools, and we believe taken up by pass-men 
in the University. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


hae evil of favouring by law the accumulation of land into a few 

hands and preventing its free circulation, has latterly attracted 
the attention not only of speculative politicians but of practical states- 
men. Mr. Wren Hoskyns has rendered good service in the House of 
Commons by making the reform of the law of land tenure one of the 
pressing questions of the hour. The immediate directions which the 
suggestions for amendment take, are either that of abolishing the 
existing Law of Primogeniture, or that of restricting the creation of 
entailed estates. In a learned and condensed essay, Mr. Ford en- 
deavours to ascertain the true mode of ameliorating the law in the 
latter of these directions.!_ He notices that what are called the “ rules 
against perpetuities”’ are in fact mainly consequences of the statute 
De donis, which render entails possible. Instead then of multiplying 
the rules restraining the operation of the statute, he recommends the 
simple repeal of the statute itself. This might, in deference to the 
anxieties of settlors, be supplemented by extending the rule against 
perpetuities from lives in being and twenty-one years afterwards, to 
lives in being and twenty-five years afterwards. In the state of the 
law as so changed an estate might be granted either “ in fee” or for 
life or lives in being as at present, and for a period long enough after- 
wards for an infant child to attain an age when he is fully competent 
to discharge the responsibilities of ownership. 

A treatise on the new law of Compensation to Tenants in Ireland, 
by Isaac Butt, Q.C.,? will, no doubt, be received with interest, though 
some will, perhaps, feel disappointed at finding that the work is a 
purely legal treatise on the recent Irish Land Act, without reference 
to the policy or social effects of the enactment. The work was written, 
as Mr. Butt informs us in his preface, “in the hope that it may afford 
some little help to those who desire to understand the legal bearing 





16 « An Introduction to Aristotle’s Ethics. Books I.—IV. (Book X. ch. vi.— 
ix. in an Appendix), with a continuous Analysis and Notes, intended for the Use 
of Beginners and Junior Students.” By the Rev. Edward Moore, B.D., Prin- 
cipal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, and late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College. 
London: Rivingtons, 1671. 

1 “ A Contribution to the Discussion of the Amendment of the Law of Entail 
and Settlement.” By Theodore T, Ford. London: Stevens. 1871. , 

2 “A Practical Treatise on the New Law of Compensation to Tenants in 
Ireland, and the other Provisions of the Landlord and Tenant Act, 1870.” By 
Isaac Butt, Esq., Q.C. Dublin: John Falconer. London ; Butterworths. 
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of a statute at once the most important and the most difficult that 
has been passed for Ireland for many years.” The main portion of 
the work, accordingly, consists of an explanation of the several sections 
of the statute, accompanied by occasional notes. Although from some 
expressions in the introductory chapter one gathers that the policy 
and object of the legislation in question meet with the author's 
decided approval, it must be admitted that he has accomplished his 
task in the manner in which a lawyer writing a legal treatise ought 
to do, and with perfect fairness. Having observed that the Landlord 
and Tenant (Ireland) Act, 1870, embraces within itself several distinct 
enactments, Mr. Butt, with perfect truth, remarks that that portion 
of the statute which awards compensation to outgoing tenants 1s by 
far the most important. He maintains that “the general effect of all 
the provisions which relate to compensation to outgoing tenants, is to 
recognise, and, at least partially carry into effect, principles which, 
however founded in justice, have not hitherto obtained a place in the 
positive enactments of law;” but admits that this portion of the 
statute “introduces principles which are not only novel, but which 
are inconsistent with the maxims of law which have hitherto regulated 
the relation between landlord and tenant,” and that “in sanctioning 
these new principles the statute leaves their application in a large 
degree to the discretion of the judges who are to administer the new 
law. The extent to which in any particular case effect is to be given 
to them is often to be determined not by any settled rule, but by the 
natural equity which the judge may consider to be involved in the 
circumstances of that individual case.” There is an Addenda, con- 
taining notes of cases which have arisen under the statute in ques- 
tion, accompanied by the author’s observations and views. This is 
followed by an appendix containing the Act itself in eatenso, the rules 
framed by the judges.and the Privy Council, &c. &e. In the begin- 
ning of the volume will be found a postscript containing a disquisition 
upon the judgment of the Court of Appeal in Chancery, in Ireland, 
in the recent case of the Marquis of Waterford’s estate. It would be 
out of place to enter upon a consideration of that case now, but its 
importance appears from the fact that, the Lord Chancellor and Lord 
Justice of Appeal in Ireland, having upheld the decision of the Landed 
Estates Court, but upon grounds diametrically opposite, the immediate 
result was the introduction by Lord Cairns of a bill for the amendment 
of the Irish Land Act, which almost at once became law. The legal 
views of so accomplished a lawyer as Mr. Butt is well known to be 
will command attention and respect, while his book, as a work of 
reference and practical usefulness, will, we have no doubt, be welcome 
to the legal profession in Ireland. 

In a striking and enthusiastic little work on “The Land Ques- 
tion,”® Mr. Middleton propounds a number of theories—political and 
historical, possessing some novelty, and at least disclosing a sincere 
and anxious pondering over the great social inequalities of this country. 





* “The Land Question.” By Empson Edward Middleton, London: True- 
love. 1871. 
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The work is by no means taken up with the “Land Question,” inas- 
much as such topics as Morality, Thoroughbredism, Education, Popu- 
lation, Justice, and the National Debt, come in for their due share of 
attention. Mr. Middleton examines into the whole history of landed 
proprietorship in this and other countries, rightly observing that “it 
is not necessary to combat the notion that the soil naturally belongs 
to its first possessors ; it never has done so, but has simply been pos- 
sessed as the groundwork whereon to form a certain nationality—a 
certain number of miles of country.” Mr. Middleton holds that the 
absorption of the land of the country into a few hands, and the atten- 
dant system of large farms, are the crying evils of the day. “ Yes, 
1870, as long as you weakly play into the hands of these thirty 
thousand landowners, you are most certainly partakers in the crime of 
slowly starving your fellow-men.” “ The first step is to do justice to 
the millions of starving, oppressed poor in this country, a step which 
can only be taken by your Parliament paying off these densely stupid 
thirty thousand landowners, stupid in that they have no knowledge 
how to handle the soil they have thus monopolized.” 

We have often had occasion, in this Review, to call attention to the 
true policy for this country to pursue in relation to the liquidation of 
its enormous National Debt. The speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,‘ on the 2nd of June, which Well deserves, as it has received, 
separate republication, not only insists on the main and obvious 
arguments in favour of a vigorous and uninterrupted effort towards 
liquidation, but enforees those arguments by sundry statistical illus- 
trations and facts which might otherwise have escaped attention. For 
instance, the debt of this country amounted, after the Peace of 1815, 
to 902,000,000/. From that time to the present we have paid off 
177,000,000/., but we have re-incurred 77,000,00U/., of which 
20,000,000/. was for the liberation of the slaves ; 34,000,000/. was for 
the Crimean War, and another considerable sum was on account of the 
Irish Famine. At the present moment the Debt stands at 796,000,000/7., 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer asks whether this country would 
have done more wisely if it had refrained from paying off that 
177,000,0007.  ‘“ Would the working classes,” he puts it to Mr. 
Fawcett, M.P. for Brighton,” for whom he feels so much sympathy, 
have been in a better position if this country had been saddled with 
that amount of debt which would not have been paid off if his policy 
had been followed? It seemed to him that no persons have a greater 
interest in the reduction of the Debt than the working classes them- 
selves.” 

A scientific, not to say philosophical, account of the main monetary 
operations by which the more important industrial and commercial busi- 
ness of modern States is conducted, dispenses with a search up and 
down separate treatises for matter which is constantly in request. M. H. 
Lefévre has rendered a great service to political and economical science 
by supplying such an account, in a form the most compendious and 





4 “The National Debt.” Speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
2nd of June, 1871, London: Robert John Bush. 1871. 
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accessible, and at the same time relieved, as much as any such work 
could be, from dry and unattractive complications.6 The author, in 
the true spirit of M. Auguste Comte, of whom he professes himself a 
disciple, approaches the subject from the point of view of the social 
philosopher. He regards the convenient circulation of “ values,” or 
money, in the largest sense of the term, as the main instrument and 
test of a wholesome social condition. This circulation is liable to all 
the pathological vicissitudes, such as stagnation, congestion, feeble- 
ness, misdirection or final arrest, to which the human body is liable. 
As in the case of the body, too, all kinds and modes of reparation and 
of substituted function are ever ready at hand to redress a sudden cala- 
mity and to defer the final disaster. M. Lefévre’s main argument 
as to the import of the subject is, that capital fixed in land is becom- 
ing less and less available for the needs of growing society and of 
advancing population. Speaking, of course, of France, the land is 
becoming more and more subdivided, and consequently some of the 
children of each household are more and more subjected to the necessity 
of having a tangible and negotiable representative of their portion in 
the undivided farm. In the same way the progress of industry and 
manufactures tends to separate, in time and place, the final productions 
and the food and material essential to bringing them forth. Here 
again a current representative, negotiable in the market, of the final 
worth of the labour, becomes needed as a mode of remunerating the 
labourer. This descends to the depths of the philosophy of money. 
English political economists usually treat the subject rather differently 
by looking first at the mode in which the fact of money develops itself 
in its most elementary forms, and then proceeding to trace its gradual 
adaptation to novel and larger necessities. M. Lefévre, by the limits 
of his subject, is dispensed from the earlier investigation, and, looking 
at the constitution of society as it is at this day, discovers in that the 
use and meaning of the most intricate financial and banking transac- 
tions. In his several chapters or books on “ Les Valeurs Mobiliéres,” 
“Le Placement,” and “La Spéculation,’ M. Lefévre examines in 
turn all the aspects of the modern machinery for supplying negotiable 
securities in the readiest and most commodious manner, whether the 
work be undertaken by private persons, as the Rothschilds, by public 
banking companies, or by the State. The chapter on “ Social Physio- 
logy ”’ is of great interest and value. 

The foreign policy of England is a matter which recent events on 
the Continent of Europe have naturally forced into prominence. Ina 
striking and vigorously conceived and executed little work,® Mr. 
Mongredien advocates a distinct policy for England with respect to 
the Continent of Europe, which he designates as a “ policy of isola- 
tion.” This expression is perhaps not very happily chosen, as it 





5 «Traité des Valeurs Mobilitres et des Operations de Bourse.” Par H. 
Lefévre. Paris. 1870. 

6 “ England’s Foreign Policy ; an Enquiry as to whether we should continue a 
Policy of Intervention, or adopt a Policy of Isolation.’’ By Augustus Mongre- 
dien, London: Stanford. 1871. 
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conveys too much of a selfish, or at least an anti-social meaning. 
There are, however, serious grounds for arguing that the true policy 
of England in relation to existing European complications needs 
entire reconstruction, and even reversal. Mr. Mongredien carefully 
investigates all the reasons that may be alleged in favour of the old 
policy of intervention, such as those founded on the necessity of 
maintaining the “ Balance of Power ;”’ the reputation for timidity or 
commercial greed likely to attend a pacific attitude; the danger to 
England’s Indian possessions from allowing Russia to seize Con- 
stantinople ; the inhumanity and cowardice of standing by and seeing 
one nation conquered by another; the fear that without occasional 
wars the nation might lose its martial prowess and sink into effemi- 
nacy ; and the claim of old alliances and existing treaties to be sup- 
ported by armed interference if necessary. Mr. Mongredien’s answer 
to all these reasons alleged in favour of the old policy is partly speci- 
fically addressed to each particular class of reasons in succession, and 
partly founded on general considerations to which attention has not 
been sufficiently paid. Thus England is, in many points of view, far 
more closely related to America, to China, Japan, and to all the 
outlying peoples just rising into civilization, than to the more or less 
effete and feebly progressive nations of Europe close at hand. Again, 
the community of the “ wages-receiving classes in all nations is far 
more closely and more compactly sympathetic than the governing 
portions of the several nations are with each other. The tendency of 
the former is to peace, and free, easy, unrestrained intercourse; of the 
latter to delicate diplomacy, astute tactics, incessant jealousies and 
heartburnings—in a word, to war.” Hence in Mr. Mongredien’s work, 
“isolation” does not mean a repellent indifference, but merely an 
absence of artificial and spurious relationship, whether for political or 
commercial purposes. All modern science, discoveries, means of 
intercourse, point in the direction of closer ties between nations, and 
of the horrible detriment wrought by war. 

The former part of a work entitled “The Prevention of War: 
a Plan and a Plea,’ is by Mr. Edward Hanson; the latter, — 
on Electoral Qualificationn—by Mr. Thomas Single. Mr. Hanson 
quotes sixteen authors to support his belief that war is objec- 
tionable and avoidable. He considers this to be a time peculiarly 
favourable for the establishment of some central court for the whole of 
Europe,—perhaps also for the United States,—such as should not only 
serve as a Civil Tribunal to appeal to, but also should possess sufficient 
power to enforce its decisions. Such a power he would provide by 
placing at the disposal of the proposed Federal Council a military 
force supplied by all the States whose representatives should form it. 
The present time is held favourable because “the world is satiated with 
this”’ (the late) “war, and its saddening influence is fresh upon us.” 
The nations might be bound “ by large monetary recognizances, if 
necessary, to abide by the decisions of the Tribunal.” “The Inter- 








7 “The Prevention of War: a Plan anda Plea. Also Electoral Qualification.” 
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national Tribunal should consist of Representatives from the various 
nations so leagued, the number from each to be determined by its 
importance in respect, say, of population, manufactures, exports, or 
other claims.” England is also, in Mr. Hanson’s opinion, more suited 
than any nation to inaugurate some such scheme, since her constitu- 
tion has found imitators, and since she has established in India 
“federation under control.” Royal personages might do much by 
personal intercourse to render possible, inaugurate, and confirm such a 
Tribunal, “ and in England taking the initial step towards a federation, 
with universal peace for its object, there would be an especial ap- 
propriateness in such a policy proceeding from the Government of a 
Lady Sovereign.” England need not fear the reputation of cowardice 
in making such a proposal. “ A single man does not dread a duel so 
much as he who has a family. We have more at stake than other 
countries in going to war.” The combination Mr. Hanson would 
think most satisfactory to begin with, would be of England, Germany, 
and America. At first it would be necessary for the leagued nations 
to keep up their military establishments, but these might dwindle as 
the federation enlarged, and then a vigilant police would report any 
signs of military preparations anywhere, and would procure their 
cessation. The military classes might be provided for in the higher 
circles by appointments to office under the central Tribunal. Thus 
Mr. Hanson makes the whole thing, to his own imagination at any 
rate, simple, straightforward, and practical. 

Mr. Single’s views on Electoral Qualification are that the poorest 
classes need precisely the same sort of legislation in their true interests 
as the classes immediately above them; that “the poor and necessi- 
tous, the illiterate and badly educated” are not fit to vote; that 
intelligent individuals among them cannot be singled out to possess a 
vote; that therefore the right to vote must be confined to those in a 
higher position in life. Also he thinks that they are set against the 
upper classes and employers by “cheap publications,” and “led away 
entirely by half-educated, unprincipled adventurers,” “determined on 
making political capital out of pleasing promises, and by raising 
spurious and false hopes.” “Only men of a high order of ability 
should be returned to Parliament, and such men cannot be appreciated 
or discriminated by the masses.” ‘The greatest philosopher and 
moralist of modern times, Dr. Johnson, has written, that, on this 
subject, property qualification is practically the best test.” The 
working classes made greater progress before the extension of the 
Franchise. And so on. 

When speaking on army reform in the House of Commons in 1868 
Mr. G. O. Trevelyan said, “ We cannot go on much longer officering 
our army from the froth and manning it from the dregs of society.” 
In a pamphlet styled “The Froth and the Dregs”® Sir Edward 
Sullivan attempts to establish the direct negative of this proposition, 
and to show that the froth and the dregs of society are the only tit 








8 “The Froth and the Dregs,” By Sir Edward Sullivan, Bart, London: 
Stanford. 1871. 
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and appropriate constituents of the English army. The general spirit 
of this part of the argument will be understood from the following 
passage: “The best boys are not those who as a rule are most fitted 
to make soldiers. What you want for such a career as the army is 
vigour, courage, daring, dash, presence of mind. The odds are fifty 
to one that the vigorous lad who excels in cricket, or rackets, or foot- 
ball, gifted with pugnacity, is the one who will attract the confidence 
and admiration of his fellow-boys; and so it must be in a career like 
the army, it is there also the man of vigour, of courage, of resource, of 
pugnacity, who will rally round him the confidence of both officers 
and men.” The moral virtues of pugnacity and its reward have pro- 
bably never had complete justice done to them before. Some of the 
writer’s reasoning as to the unsuitability to England of the Prussian 
system is valuable, though the pamphlet is generally written in a 
spirit adverse to the elementary principles of liberalism. 

It would scarcely have been anticipated that among all the blots and 
gaps presented by the educational system of this country, those to be 
found in the education of women would be among the most signal and 
the most unpardonable.® It is not that money, time, or industry, or even 
the desire after good results have been wanting. There have been 
girls’ schools of all descriptions and sizes without number, and the 
profession of educating girls has long been about the only profession 
which has been open to women brought up amidst certain social sur- 
roundings. Nevertheless, the facts are undeniable, and stand recorded 
in the pages of the Report of the Schools Inquiry Commission. Mrs. 
William Grey has done good service in bringing these facts into public 
notice, in a paper read at a meeting of the Society of Arts. It is hardly 
possible to describe the utter absence of anything like true education 
for women which the facts disclose. The result is dense ignorance, 
wild misconceptions, a paralysis of the thinking faculty, and a reckless 
accumulation of worthless and undigested details. Mrs. Grey is 
attempting to organize a large association for the purpose of redressing 
these errors, registering teachers, and maintaining the claims of women 
to an equal use with men in the benefit of educational endowments. 

In an address delivered at the request of the Leeds Ladies’ Edu- 
cational Association, Mr. Stuart, Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, makes rather a daring and ambitious effort in 
favour of vastly increasing the services to be rendered to the public by 
the great national.universities.° Mr. Stuart wishes to inaugurate a 
system of education to be conducted in the great towns of the country 
by fellows of colleges who would retain their fellowship on condition 
of doing work of this sort. 1t would be the duty of a man appointed 
to this work to devote his time to teaching by lectures and also to 
holding night-classes. An interchange of teachers between various 
towns willing to co-operate would secure the teaching in any town of 
a due variety of subjects. 





9 «On the Education of Women.” A paper read by Mrs. William Grey at 
the meeting of the Society of Arts, May 31st, 1871. London: Ridgway. 1871, 
10 «University Extension.” By James Stuart, M.A. Leeds: 1871. 
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“The residence in a town even for one winter of a man of recognised attain- 
ments, whose duty it should be to devote himself to teaching the subject to 
whose study he had devoted himself, would be of an incalculable benefit to 
that town, and would readily meet with appreciation in a place where perhaps 
more extended effort may be for years impossible till some such influence as 
this has prepared the people for it.” .... “The towns should be required 
to guarantee a certain quota of the lecturer’s salary. The py ena of 
lecturers would be matter of mutual arrangement; and those who do service 
in the towns might be entitled, by a new statute of their respective colleges, 
to the same privileges as those who ‘do college service,’ or to some modifica- 
tion of these privileges.” 

In the midst of the violent parturient efforts of the numerous 
School Boards throughout the country to bring into the world the 
kinds of schools and modes of instruction which are likely to succeed 
best in accomplishing the purpose of their own existence, and (which 
is perhaps more arduous) in giving satisfaction to their hydra-headed 
constituencies, it is useful to have a clear gleam of light thrown upon 
the whole subject by the history of an actual school which has existed 
for some years, and during part of its career has exhibited all the 
features of a secular school of the kind contemplated by the new Act." 
Mr. Templar was the first master of a school established in Manchester 
in the year 1854, as a specimen of the kind of school which the 
National Public School Association desired to establish throughout 
the country. This school was called the Model Secular School up to 
1861, when Government aid was accepted, the Bible introduced, and 
the name changed to the Manchester Free School. Mr. Templar 
notices that as this school has educated upwards of 3000 poor boys 
of the class School Boards have to provide for, has been conducted 
with and without Bible reading, has been unique as a large firee school, 
and has been an eminently successful educational experiment for so 
many years, its history, and his own ten years’ experience of master, 
may be of use to members of School Boards, by showing how this 
experience answers many of the important questions which School 
Boards will have to discuss. Mr. Templar commences by classifying 
the sorts of parents who do not send their children to school, such as 
those who said to him, on calling on them, that it was “too much 
bother” to call at the school and have a Form of Application filled up ; 
those mothers who “ would sit on their door-steps for hours gossiping 
with their neighbours,” but would not take the trouble of making 
their children presentable by washing them, or mending their tattered 
clothing ; those who found the rules for cleanliness and for regular, 
punctual attendance irksome to their own disorderly ways, and would 
allow their children to be dismissed, and run about the streets, rather 
than comply with those necessary rules ; those who with a little self- 
denial, and even without it, could well afford to pay for their children’s 
education, but would not. Mr. Templar thinks, in view of this state 
of things, that a legal power of compulsion would frighten most of the 
negligent parents into sending their children to school, and that the 





11 ** Questions for School Boards.” By Benjamin Templar. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 1871. 
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residuum left for the law to operate upon would be very small; but 
“ whether small or not,” says Mr. Templar, “ I think it should be acted 
upon without fear or sympathy, and that our sympathy ought rather 
to be given to the poor neglected children than to the selfish negligent 
parents.” Sundry other portions of the pamphlet are of great value, as 
upon the kind of moral instruction which may be given where the 
Bible is not used, and upon the parts of the Bible to be read, where it 
is used, and the perplexing question of “note or comment.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s monthly letters to “the Workmen and Labourers of 
Great Britain,” under the title of “ Fors Clavigera,”!? quaint, eccentric, 
and irrationally capricious as most of them are, contain nevertheless a 
good deal of really interesting material and sparkling and just reflec- 
tions on current events, or indeed, on things in general. Mr. Ruskin, 
when handling politics, occupies the position of the seer or prophet, 
about midway between that of the institutional teacher and the prac- 
tical statesman. His works could hardly be made use of in schools as 
instruments of political training, nor would a member of the House of 
Commons find them an adequate and sufficient vade-mecum. They 
serve their purpose well, however, as a broad and brilliant commentary 
on the commonplace political philosophy of the day, and may advan- 
tageously be taken in large doses as a corrective to the parrot and 
cuckoo-like vaticinations of the daily préss. The present letters have 
much to say about the late War and the Communistic movement in 
France. In spite of Mr. Ruskin’s affected abomination of liberty ex- 
pressed in such passages as, “ No liberty, but instant obedience to 
known law and appointed persons ;” “ detesting, as I do, every approach 
to liberty,” it is only an outburst of his cranky dislike to terms which 
have once been vulgarized and abused that is really conveyed. Mr. 
Ruskin is a radical and a republican of the deepest dye, though he 
would be a dangerous partisan to any cause. In his seventh letter, 
after making a long and effective extract from More’s “ Utopia,” Mr. 
Ruskin describes the principles of the “reddest of the red, the full 
crimson, or even dark crimson ” of the “Communists of the old school,” 
to which he himself belongs. ‘The vermilion, or tyrian-red sect of 
us are not content merely with this carefulness and watchfulness over: 
our neighbours’ goods, but we cannot rest unless we are giving what 
we can spare of our own; and the more precious it is, the more we 
want to divide it with somebody.” As an instance of the use of puns 
into which Mr. Ruskin’s attention to names and words inevitably 
leads him, the following passage may be given :— 


“Ttell you simply in my ‘arrogant’ way, we know and have known what 
Communism is ; for our fathers knew it, and told us three thousand years ago ; 
while you baby Communists do not so much as know what the name means in 
your own English or French,—no, not so much as whether a House of Com- 
mons implies, or does not imply, also a House of Uncormons, or whether 
the Holiness of the Commune, which Garibaldi came to fight for, had any 





12 « Fors Clavigera.” Letters to the Workmen and Labourers of Great Britain. 
By John Ruskin, LL.D. Letters VI. VII. and VIII. London: Printed for 
the Author by Smith, Elder and Co. 
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relation to the ‘Holiness of the Communion’ which he came to fight 
against.” 


The eighth letter contains an account of the gift which Mr. Ruskin 
is making the workmen and labourers of Great Britain in the shape of 
a piece of land to be cultivated on ideal principles, and to keep at a 
distance all the vices of an effete civilization. 

The key to Mr. Buchanan’s “ Observations on Public Life in Eng- 
land,’ is to be found in the account accompanying them of a visit to 
Mr. Carlyle paid by the writer at the beginning of his stay in England. 
“We conversed a good deal upon the political affairs of England, and 
I soon found he had a sad opinion of her public men, pointing out in 
graphic terms the feebleness and cowardice of the men who pretend to 
rule England.” With the exception of eulogiums on Mr. Bright for 
all but his peace principles and his opposition to capital punishment, 
Mr. Buchanan has not a good word for any of the public men of 
England of the day. The disestablishment of the Irish Church he 
attributes to a cowardly truckling to Fenianism, the gradual turning 
of public opinion in favour of the Ballot to sheer panic, because in the 
last general election “the appeal to the country was characterized by 
an amount of bribery, intimidation, violence, and bloodshed which 
might make the detractors of the colonies reflect a little, if anything 
could bring about so desirable a result.” Mr. Bright is, too, the only 
orator in the House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone is “all cireumlocu- 
tion,” and lives in an atmosphere of canting insincerity, and labours 
hard to earn the reputation of a saint, though he is petulant, peevish, 
bad-tempered, and puerile to a degree that imperils his position as 
leader of his party. “ Mr: Disraeli is beyond a doubt the prince of 
humbugs.” Mr. Bruce, Mr. Corry, Sir Stafford Northcote, the Earl 
of Mayo, Mr. Walpole, Mr. Hardy, “ are comparatively inferior men, 
and not capable of gaining a first position either in the Assembly of 
Sydney or Melbourne.” 

The employment of Coolie labour in the West Indian plantations 
opens out a variety of questions of great political and social moment, 
and not admitting of an easy solution.1* On the one hand, it is no 
doubt true that the Indian or the Chinese immigrant are physically 
far better adapted for field labour in a tropical climate than the Euro- 
pean, though it is said that even this is not universally true. The 
advantage again to the immigrant of opening to him a new field of 
indefinite extent for work is of course undeniable. Such a migration 
of labourers from a densely populated to a thinly populated region is 
a necessary condition for the resources of the earth to be rendered 
available for the sustenance of the growing population of progressive 
countries. On the other hand, there is no doubt that the employment 
of a less advanced race brought from a foreign country for the imme- 








33 “Observations on the Public Affairs and Public Men of England.” By 
David Buchanan, Sydney. 1871. 

“The Coolie, his Rights and Wrongs. Notes of a Journey to British 
Guiana, with a Review of the System and of the recent Commission of Inquiry.” 
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diate purpose of enriching avaricious capitalists, is ever liable to degene- 
rate into an unmistakable slave-trade, and to exhibit the worst features 
of a true slave system. Mr. Jenkins, the well-known author of the 
popular and clever work, “ Ginx’s Baby,” has taken an important part 
in throwing light upon the actual treatment of Coolie immigrants by 
the planters in Demerara. A Commission of Inquiry was recently 
appointed by the Home Government, or rather through the strong 
pressure of the Home Government upon the colony, in consequence of 
a despatch addressed by Mr. Desvoeux, Administrator of St. Lucia, to 
Earl Granville, containing charges of the gravest character against 
the planters, managers of estates, magistrates, and police in Demerara. 
It was alleged in a long list of precise accusations, that the Coolie 
labourers were shamefully treated on the estates, were provided with 
the most wretched accommodation, were badly fed, and grossly 
neglected in the hospitals, had no opportunity of obtaining a fair 
hearing of their complaints before a prejudiced magistracy, and were 
most imperfectly protected by the Immigration Department of Go- 
vernment. The charges went into the most particular detail, and 
alleged actual cases of abuse and ill-treatment, at the same time it 
being shown that the whole legal system was in favour of supporting 
the most rigid claims of the planters, and in fact constituting them 
an irresponsible oligarchy. It was into the truth of such charges as 
these that the Commission had to inquire, and Mr. Jenkins accompanied 
the Commissioners to watch the interests of the Coolies on behalf 
of the Aborigines’ Protection Society and the Anti-Slavery Society. 
The Report has now been published, and Mr. Jenkins’s work contains 
the result of his own observations and a review of the Report. It will 
be seen, both from the Report itself and from Mr. Jenkins’s work, that 
whereas many or most of Mr. Desvoeux’s facts are exaggerated repre- 
sentations of the real state of the case at present, yet there is nothing 
in the system of Coolie immigration as existing at Demerara to prevent 
the occurrence of such facts, and there is everything to favour the 
possibility of their occurrence. Some of the alleged facts were sub- 
stantiated literally. Mr. Jenkins’s work, it is needless to say, is of the 
greatest possible interest, and contains a mass of information given in 
the most pictorial form, by which a true and complete notion of the 
sort of life led by the whole population of Demerara can be attained. 
Mr. Jenkins’s general recommendation is that for the permanent benefit 
of the Coolies and planters in British Guiana, “the policy of the 
colonial legislation must needs be considerably altered. It has hitherto 
been a policy of coercion, where only a policy of broad and liberal 
kindness can succeed or indeed be admissible. It has conferred un- 
limited power on the planters, and reduced that of the Coolies almost 
to nil.” 

Those, however,who wish to master the whole question as to the mode 
in which Coolie immigration to British Guiana is conducted,should not 
rest contented without perusing the somewhat vehement and denun- 
ciatory pages in which the late Chief Justice of British Guiana con- 
demns the present system. Mr. Beaumont, the author of “The New 
Slavery,” held the office of Chief Justice of British Guiana from the 
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month of April, 1863 to the month of August, 1868.15 The sources of 
his knowledge are (1) the judicial investigation of great numbers of 
cases, civil and criminal, in which every detail of the transactions and 
lives of the immigrant classes has come under his observation; (2) 
official experience in connexion with matters of legislation and adminis- 
tration ; (3) frequent personal communications with official persons 
of every grade, professional persons of all classes, planters, managers, 
and others who were themselves conversant with the subject ; (4) fre- 
quent personal communication with the immigrants themselves ; (5) 
and lastly, habitual observation of the immigrants and their pursuits 
and habits. The result of Mr. Beaumont’s observation and experience 
has been to convince him that not only are there serious evils in the 
system of introducing and regulating Indian and Chinese immigrants 
as organized by law, but others which arise from its abuse and mal- 
administration. He says that, while gladly recognising that the 
system and its administration are not without some favourable and 
redeeming features, and that amongst those concerned in the manage- 
ment of the immigrants there are not a few honourable exceptions, 
yet it is his deliberate and firm conviction that, as a general rule 
(often, perhaps, in a modified degree, but not unfrequently in gross 
forms) the employers have neglected, ill-used, and mismanaged the 
immigrants ; that those who should have enforced the law have failed 
to do so by reason of their subserviency to the planters; and that not 
only is the law as defective and inefficient for the protection of the 
immigrants as it is severe in its provisions for their control and sub- 
jection, but it is administered in respect of them harshly, unequally, 
and oppressively. Mr. Beaumont gives the following interesting 
description of the work which some of the negro labourers have to 
perform :— 

“Tn truth we have no excavating work so heavy as trench-digging in Deme- 
rara, and if the reader were to see a stalwart negro at work digging new 
navigable trenches — sweltering in the blazing sun throughout the day, 
stripped downwards to the waist and upwards to the thighs, standing com- 
monly up to his knees and often to his hips in water, not only lifting (or more 

roperly wrenching) 4000 to 5000 spits of dense clay (each some eigh!. pounds 
In weight), but throwing these twelve or sixteen feet clear on each side—not 
thrown with a pleasant hammer-throwing swing, but delivered straight from the 
loins at the end of a seven-foot shovel stick—I venture to think he would not 
only wonder but admire, and gain some new idea of the ‘ lazy nigger.’ In truth 
this is work which none but such giant workers as these ‘idlers’ really are 
could accomplish, which even they can only do through the years of their 
prime, and which, I believe, wears out prematurely many a one among them.” 


If negro work is taken as the standard for the payment of the immi- 
grant, it can be imagined how beneticial is the contract for the latter. 

It is curious to remark the directions which the protective system in 
legislation, under the most plausible cloaks, is constantly seeking to 





_ 8 “The New Slavery. An Account of the Indian and Chinese Immigrants 
in British Guiana.” By Joseph Beaumont, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, late Chief 
Justice of British Guiana. London: Ridgway. 1871. 
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make for itself.!® A Bill “to amend the law of lunacy and to provide 
for the management of Habitual Drunkards,” which is given in full, 
and defended by Dr. Needham, Medical Superintendent of the York 
Lunatic Asylum, affords a very fair specimen of the benevolent in- 
tentions of large classes of persons who have a vivid sense of certain 
limited evils, but have their eyes entirely closed to the unlimited and 
indefinite evils the legislation for their remedy introduces. Drunken- 
ness is eminently a voluntary offence. It must either be made a 
crime, which it is to a very small extent in this country, and punished 
as such, or its discouragement must be left to the operation of self- 
interest, morality, and the general influences of education and social 
sentiments. To interfere violently by law, and to deliver an habitual 
drunkard and his family from the natural consequences to himself and 
them of his irregularities, is to stand in the way of the natural disci- 
pline provided by the constitution of man’s own body and mind, and 
by his relation to his family and his fellows. The punishment is 
pretty certain to fall on the wrong persons, and the protection to be 
accorded to those who are the last to deserve it, while the best stimulus 
to sobriety and the imparting a good education to the young, is cruelly 
and recklessly withdrawn. 

In publishing in English a sketch of the history, present condition, 
capabilities, and future vocation both‘of the Principality of Serbia 
and of the adjacent Serb communities in Turkey and in Austria, Mr. 
Yovanovitch does great service to the “cause of nationalities” in 
Europe!7 The Serbs earned for themselves four centuries ago the 
gratitude of Europe, by the gallant front they showed against the 
overflowing flood of the Osmanlis. When they were at last conquered, 
they deserved throughout their time of slavery the admiration of 
Europe for their determination never to prove false to their religion nor 
their political calling as an independent nation. When the Turks 
garrisoned the towns, the Serbians kept themselves apart in their 
villages, and reared generation after generation of patriots in the en- 
thusiastic recollection of the greatness of the early Serbian Empire 
and its warriors and saints. The austere simplicity of their lives made 
it no marvel that whenever a leader appeared to raise the standard of 
revolt, bands of “ Haydooks,” or guerilla soldiers, were not wanting 
to follow him to desperate warfare and then to equally desperate flight. 
Swarms of fugitives fled at the end of the seventeenth century to 
Austrian territory, where their congeners, the Croats, had found a 
home, but the religious freedom and national independence promised to 
them have never been secured, and now Austria has no element of 
greater danger to her unity than that of the Serb population, oppressed 
as it is by the Madgyar domination in the Imperial Councils. One 
rocky corner of ancient Serbia, Montenegro, where—as the national 
story goes—God spilled the bag of rocks with which he was strewing 





16 «Remarks on the Necessity for Legislation in Reference to Habitual Drun- 


kards.” By F. Needham, M.D. London. ite, 
17 “¢The Emancipation and Unity of the Serbian Nation,” By Vladimir 
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Europe, has never been actually, though it has been by reputation, 
subdued to the Turkish sceptre. Nor is it likely to be so subdued, 
since innumerable contests have established tne fact that one Monte- 
negrin is equal to five Turks in battle, and that winter invariably 
turns the scale of war in favour of the hardy mountaineers. Inured 
to privations to the point of burning crops and villages, and fighting 
from the barest rocks in their native country, the Montenegrins have 
also an eye to progress in the matters of free constitutional govern- 
ment, ecclesiastical order, and popular education. Great advances have 
been made since the accession of the present ruler, Prince Nicholas. 
In Bosnia and Herzegovina less liberty has been kept or recovered 
by the Serb communities, but there as elsewhere the patriotic spirit is 
fed upon the national songs recording the ancient unity and heroism 
of the people. ‘This spirit is evinced not only in the repeated though 
only too easily repressed revolts against Turkish oppression, but by so 
steady a devotion to the cause of education that not long ago so 
serious an alarm was felt by high Turkish officials, as led them to 
forbid all teaching in the Christian schools except a little reading and 
writing, for fear of the dangerous tendencies of all other knowledge. 
Austrian, Turkish, Montenegrin Serbs, all naturally look to the 
ancient centre and capital of the nation, in the Principality and at 
Belgrade, to head the future movements of the nationality. Mr. 
Yovanovitch’s account of the struggles against Turkey, and with all 
the internal political difficulties which must come with growing liberty, 
is ahopeful augury for the future of this people. In the beginning of 
this century the first decisive step was taken towards the recognition 
of the independence of the Principality. In 1870, after being used as 
a plaything to be tossed about from Austria to Turkey, backwards and 
forwards, as the game of Eastern politics went on, the last Turkish 
garrison was withdrawn, and practical freedom was gained. The cry 
raised under the name of Panslavism, threatening Europe with the 
overweening pretensions of Russia, Mr. Yovanovitch declares to be un- 
warranted, since the only thing which would induce any Serb popula- 
tion voluntarily to submit to Russian despotism is its hatred to the 

same sort of government from the hands of Austria and Turkey. The 
three Powers unite to raise the cry, two of them hoping thus to secure 
continued possession of what they now have; the third hoping that 
through fear of such a result as the domination of Russia, that very re- 
sult may be brought about. The only security against it lies in the 
union of the various populations into one kingdom. Mr. Yovanovitch 
believes that such a union is speedily approaching, and that it will be 
mainly brought about by the Serbian Omladina, a literary and political 
society which is based on the purest democratic principles, and which 
has already had much concern in the formation of the almost ideally per- 
fect constitution under which the present Regency has been governing 
Serbia ever since the murder of the last liberal-minded Prince Mihailo in 
the early part of 1870. Briefly to name some of the features of Serbian 
society as at present existing :—'There is no distinction of classes, a tem- 
porary nobility having been swept away when the Turks conquered the 

country ; even the Princedom is only hereditary in the direct line, and 
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then is elective. The land is so equally divided that it is rare to meet 
with a man who is not at least a small proprietor. The system of 
“village communities” exists in full force, and under it is a complete 
system of co-operative and reciprocal labour both among individuals 
and communities. Schools are abundant in all grades, up to the 
Academy at Belgrade, which is about to be constituted a university. 
All religions are tolerated, none established. An elective representative 
Assembly alone can permit changes in the Constitution, or such other 
important measures as may be introduced from time to time by the 
smaller Assembly, of which the Prince and his responsible ministers 
form a part. The liberty of public assembly and of the Press is secure. 
Trials are public, and in criminal cases are by jury. The whole people 
is constituted a militia on the Prussian system, and in time of war the 
army is unpaid. Pauperism is unknown. Illegitimate births are to 
legitimate scarcely one in five hundred. The material resources of the 
country are great both for agriculture and in mineral wealth. It is 
well watered by navigable streams, and roads are abundant and good. 
Mr. Yovanovitch is evidently a competent representative of the most 
advanced Serbian liberalism, and it would be difficult otherwise to obtain 
the facts he gives, which are of the greatest general political importance, 
in a form at once so successfully condensed and so trustworthy. 

It is natural that the existing struggles of France to find for itself 
a government which can command any tolerable amount of confidence 
at home or abroad, should afford many a text to political philosophers 
in this country. Mr. Bigelow, in a little work on France under Here- 
ditary Monarchy," points out the reason of the reluctance of an influ- 
ential section of the French nation to accept the leadership of 
M. Thiers, and also draws some conclusions of much practical im- 
gc for England. Mr. Bigelow believes that the conflict in 
‘rance is between those who do and those who do not believe that 
there “is no hope for France but in a hereditary monarchy, and in 
the restoration of dynastic rule.” “It is the conflict between these 
two different classes of opinions and prejudices which is now convul- 
sing France and afflicting the civilized world. It will ultimately be 
decided in favour of the party or faction which shall most correctly 
discern the signs of the times, and the laws of political development.” 
Mr. Bigelow suggests that the first thing to be done in France is 
to make the executive, whatever his name, whether kaiser, king, pre- 
sident, or tycoon, elective at brief intervals. He indicates that 
parliamentary government in England has all been tending practically 
in the same direction, and so far as it has not, the executive has been 
indirectly responsible for the current pauperism, drunkenness, and 
general want and suffering. 

The financial difficulties pressing upon the minds of the Indian 
statesmen of the present day, have given a greater importance than 
ever to the question how the feeling of the native populations on 
taxation can be ascertained. Sir Bartle Frere offers an ingenious 





18 “France under Hereditary Monarchy.” By John Bigelow. London: 
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scheme for public consideration.” Repudiating the notion that 
“public opinion” has no existence in India because it has not 
thorough expression in modes which insure its being known to 
English people either at home or in India, he suggests a recognition 
by Government of the immemorial village councils which still exist 
throughout India. These are in every good sense of the word repre- 
sentative, and might be entrusted with the management of funds 
appropriated to roadmaking, schools, police, and the like. Repre- 
sentatives from each village council might be sent to meet both the 
smaller landholders and the representatives of towns in district coun- 
cils as presided over by the district native officer, who would forward 
accounts of their proceedings to superior authorities. Representatives 
from the district councils might meet those of the large cities, toge- 
ther with some government officials, in provincial assemblies so orga- 
nized as to embrace men speaking the same language and of somewhat 
similar position, and representing, say, from three to five millions of 
people. Thus working upwards from the village unit, a chain of ex- 
pression of native opinion would join on to the link already exhibited 
at the other end of Indian society by the presence of Indian members 
in the Legislative Council. 

The name of Mr. David Dudley Field is so well known and so much 
honoured in this country, that it may be as well to take the oppor- 
tunity of rendering assistance to the task of clearing his good name 
from certain accidental imputations cast upon it owing to his profes- 
sional connexion with some unhappy litigation to which the formation 
of the Albany and Susquehanna Railroad gave rise in the year 1869.” 
The difficulties arose out of a number of complicated transactions in 
the share market, and a competition of two parties to elect a majority 
of the Board of Directors at an election which was to take place on 


’ the 7th of September. This could only be done by each party voting 


on all the stock on which it could lawfully obtain the right to vote, 
and by each preventing its adversary from voting on stock not enti- 
tled to be voted on, or not entitled to be voted on by the person who 
might undertake to use it. Mr. Curtis was requested, as a profes- 
sional service, by an intimate friend of Mr. Field’s, to examine the 
proceedings in connexion with the complaints made against him in 
reference thereto. Mr. Curtis has accordingly published his “award” 
in full, and among other important conclusions, determines that “what- 
ever may be the true legal conclusions respecting any question of law or 
practice involved in any of the acts done or advice given by Mr. D. D. 
Field, or any member of the firm of Field and Shearman, in any of 
the proceedings, no just imputation of professional impropriety rests 
upon them, or either of them, on account of any such act or advice.” 
Six years ago “ Rob Roy” set the fashion of long canoeing excur- 





19 “The Means of Ascertaining Public Opinion in India.”” An Address before 
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sions, and also of printing the histories of these excursions.2!_ Perhaps 
the number of such publications is not very excessive in proportion to 
the number of the excursionists, taking into consideration that the 
men who have money, independence, leisure and energy enough to go 
about the world in such a way are pretty sure also to be men who 
have attained a certain amount of use of their pens. Mr. Baden- 
Powell prefaces his account of his experiences with a defence of 
canoeing against those who frown upon it as being an unnecessarily 
perilous amusement, on the ground that there are many places which 
can be reached neither on foot nor by any other mode of conveyance 
than canoeing. The tour he chose was by steamer to Gothenburg, 
thence across Sweden by canoe or steamer, and home again from 
Stockholm by Copenhagen and Hamburg. The last third of the 
little book is occupied with an elaborate description of the writer’s 
own three canoes, and of the progressive improvements in them and in 
their fittings suggested by his various cruises. The adaptation of 
everything to the weight, height, breadth at different points, tastes, 
and personal safety of the intending canoer are insisted upon with a 
minuteness of detail and an affectionate finesse which might have been 
called feminine if any woman had published equally elaborate direc- 
tions to the world how to amuse themselves very comfortably for a 
few weeks, 
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HE second part of Professor Everett’s edition of Privat Deschanel’s 
book on Physics! has just made its appearance ; it treats on the sub- 

ject of Heat. The work bears obvious marks of careful industry on the 
part of the editor, and of a sincere desire to adapt this edition to the re- 
quirements of the English student. The additions are very numerous, 
and many important matters, which in the original have been either super- 
ficially treated, or entirely neglected, are introduced into the English 
edition in a manner which is throughout scientific. It is, however, to be 
regretted that Professor Everett should have thought it advisable to 
introduce an abundance of symbolic statements, which are not found 
in the original. The latter is characterized by the graceful and clear 
style of French writers on popular science, and the work has obviously 
been written for those who wish to obtain a general knowledge of 
modern Physics, but do not possess more than an elementary know- 
ledge of Mathematics. Some extension of this original aim was un- 
doubtedly required for an English edition, but it consists unfortunately 
for the most part in endless algebraical expressions, in some instances 





%1 «Canoe Travelling. Log of a Cruise on the Baltic, and Practical Hints on 
Building and Fitting Canoes.” By Warrington Baden-Powell. London: Smith, 
Elder and Co. 1871. : 

1 “ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy.” By Professor Everett. London : Blackie 
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even such as require a more advanced mathematical knowledge than 
is ever found in readers who take up a work of this class. There are 
very few of the more complex laws carefully explained, and illustrated 
by numerical examples—a method which is so well adapted to make 
the facts really clear, and to interest the student; on the contrary, 
the laws are merely stated in language which must be unintelligible 
to any one who hears the statement for the first time, and then fol- 
lows the notation, concluding with the formula which expresses the 
law. This is a most excellent way of conveying facts to the most 
advanced students, or professional physicists; but the beginner is 
misled by it; he seizes the formula as a short road to answering all 
possible examination-questions on the law to which the formula refers, 
and instead of making genuine students of nature, the symbolic lan- 
guage facilitates only cramming. We believe that the considerable 
space devoted to these formule, and the algebraical transformations by 
which they are derived, would be better filled in each case with one 
or two applications which show the working of the law, numerical or 
otherwise. We should also very much like to see in modern works 
on Physics the illogical and ungrammatical name of the science, 
“Natural Philosophy,” finally discarded. ‘The work is published in 
a magnificent style; the woodcuts especially are admirable. 

Professor Wolf’s compendious Manual of Mathematics and cognate 
sciences has reached its second volume,” which, conformably to the 
general plan of the work, contains not only an exposition of the funda- 
mental facts of Geodesy, but also a condensed history of the principal 
discoveries in the science, of the most important geodetic operations 
which have been undertaken, and their results; together with a num- 
ber of literary notes, titles of publications, tracts, papers, &c., which 
will be of the greatest use to the student. The learned author’s wide 
range of scientific knowledge is abundantly manifested throughout his 
work, the compilation of which displays immense industry. Indeed 
the book will form a complete library in itself, and be a mine of 
information on all important facts, formule, laws, and methods in 
Physics, Geodesy, and Astronomy ; while, as we have pointed out on a 
former occasion, the purely mathematical part is too restricted to be 
of greater use than that of a mere introduction to the applied sciences. 
All that is now required to make the work a great acquisition to 
scientific literature, is a thoroughly good and minute index, which we 
hope to find in the last part to be published. 

Mr. Palliser has published a book of problems in Practical Plane 
Geometry,’ specially adapted for the use of students preparing for the 
examinations conducted by the Science and Art Department. The 
figures, and the accompanying text which explains the construction of 
each problem, are on the whole a very satisfactory production, although 





2 “Handbuch der Mathematik, Physik, Geodiisie, und Astronomie.” Von Dr. 
Rudolf Wolf, Professor in Ziirich, London: David Nutt. 1871. (Ziirich: 
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in many cases we fear students will have great difficulty in seeing 
their way through either. The more complex constructions ought to 
have been drawn on a larger scale than the more simple; thus No. 99 
might well have been enlarged at the expense of No. 101 on the same 
page, No. 106 at that of No. 108, and so on in many other cases ; to 
crowd exactly the same number of problems on to each page appears 
very pedantic, The text is not always carefully written, sometimes 
it is even incorrect and ungrammatical. The bisection of an angle 
BACis thus shown :—“ From A as centre, any radius, describe an are 
DE, and from Dand E as centres, with a greater radius, in an obtuse 
and a lesser for an acute angle, describe arcs intersecting in F. Join 
AF, which will bisect the angle BAC.” This is geometrically and 
grammatically incorrect and unintelligible. The arrangement ought 
also to be revised. Problem No. 5 ought not to precede No. 56, for 
the latter shows how to do what is done in the former as an interme- 
diate step—viz., to draw a common tangent to two equal circles. A 
most serious error seems to have been committed by the author in omit- 
ting altogether the proofs of the different constructions. Practical 
geometry rests on theoretical, and in so far as this book by drawings 
and text gives instructions fur producing a certain geometrical con- 
ception, it fulfils its object; but unless it be intended as a mere cram- 
book, we cannot see what real advantage a student can derive from 
learning a mechanical solution of a problem, without at the same time 
going through the proof that his figure fulfils the required conditions, 
and without any explanation of the reasons for the series of steps. 
There are several definitions and a few theorems scattered through 
the book, but the author can hardly have considered these as sufficient 
to serve as the theoretical basis of his problems ; nor can we believe 
that it is the aim of the Science and Art Department to train men in 
the drawing of a number of geometrical constructions without their 
having the least knowledge of the reasons for the various steps which 
lead to the result. A very short demonstration, perhaps in symbols, 
might have been very well added at the bottom of each problem, with- 
out swelling the volume in the least, and the book would then have 
been not only complete in itself, but a very useful assistant to every 
student of geometry. 

Commander Sharpe, R.N., has published a very lucid description of 
his recent inventions and the latest improvements of them, especially 
referring to his system of mounting heavy guns on board ships of 
war. The more prominent defects of the turret system are pointed 
out, and the disadvantages of it appear certainly striking when com- 
pared with the comparative safety offered to ship, guns, and crew by 
the “‘ Revolving” system. It would be very difficult to point out a 
single principle applied in this system which is not in strict accor- 
dance with scientific laws, and borne out by experimental facts, while 
the same cannot unhesitatingly be said with reference to the turret 
system, especially if the relative position of the centres of gravity in 





4 * A Description of ‘Revolving’ Guns, ‘Expanding’ Carriages, and ‘ Winged’ 
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either system of armament is closely investigated. Some remarks on 
the author’s proposals for “ expanding” carriages and “ winged”’ shot, 
will also be found in the pamphlet, which is well illustrated, and 
throughout written in a modest and at the same time convincing 
manner. 

A bad harvest induces generally increased speculation. Trivial as 
the comparison may be, the fact finds, unfortunately, a striking pa- 
rallel in certain branches of science. Meteorology and Terrestrial 
Magnetism have not been favoured with that fertility which has in 
recent years so wonderfully increased our stores of knowledge derived 
from scientific research in every other direction. The great gene- 
ralization which is to connect and subordinate the isolated facts which 
are known in those two branches of physics, is still wanting, for it can 
only be built up either upon entirely new and unforeseen discoveries, 
or upon a re-discussion of known observations and experiments accord- 
ing to an altogether different system, or finally upon new facts brought 
out by a radical change of the principles which guide the present 
methods of observation. In the meantime, until men of genius of 
sufficient energy bring about a revolution, the activity of those who 
devote attention to meteorology and magnetism confines itself to two 
things—in the one case to the improvement of the various instru- 
ments of research ; in the other, to the production of hypotheses and 
even theories, which in not a single instance adduces any new fact for 
their justification, but are published because, in the opinion of their au- 
thors, and perhaps of a few forbearing friends, “ they appear to explain 
every single phenomenon hitherto unexplained.’ It can obviously 
not be the office of scientific criticism to enter into a controversy 
with the creators of theoretical speculations, or to point out where 
these are in direct contradiction, as is often the case with them, with 
acknowledged natural laws and established physical facts. There are 
no less than three distinct publications before us, which propound 
various hypotheses on questions in meteorology and terrestrial mag- 
netism, and we cannot do more than merely call attention to their 
appearance, and wish them that success which they deserve. 

Mr. Rowell has collected and published a number of papers on Rain, 
Storms, the Aurora, and Terrestrial Magnetism, which have been 
printed in various scientific journals and transactions sincé 1840.5 We 
have great sympathy with this author, who has clearly surmounted 
many obstacles and difficulties in his career, and given much hard 
work and thought to his speculations; but we really cannot wonder 
that they are not generally accepted, when in the exposition of his 
principal hypothesis we find the following statement :—“ Thus it will 
be seen, that if electricity coats the surface of bodies, there must be 
some point at which the surface of a body would be so great in pro- 
portion to its bulk, that this coating of imponderable matter would 
render it buoyant.” Mr. Rowell admits that on some two or three 
points in his earlier papers he has slightly modified his opinions. We 
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are convinced, from the earnestness and honesty of thought which 
characterise his writings, that if he had given half the time which he 
has devoted to hypothetical discussion, to a systematic study of mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and physies, he would not only have found reason 
to modify everything he says, but would perhaps altogether have re- 
jected it, and very probably replaced it by something which would not 
have required a special appeal for its recognition. 

The work of Lieutenant Davies, R.A., deserves careful perusal and 
serious attention.6 It contains two theoretical discussions, bordering 
more on the realms of astronomy than on those of meteorology, for they 
are treating on the meteoric theories of Saturn’s rings and of the Sun. 
The known facts are well discussed and ingeniously connected, so as to 
support the views of the author. Even if these views should be con- 
troverted, the work will probably have considerable value on account 
of some of the excellent diagrams which accompany the text. 

A much less favourable opinion must be expressed on an anonymous 
“ Treatise upon Terrestrial Magnetism.’’? Itis by no means a scientific 
treatise in the accepted meaning of the term, and the reader will, in- 
stead of sound information, find little more than historical sketches, 
together with various speculations on “ probable causes” of magnetic 
phenomena. 


Mr. Milne Home’s work on the Surface Geology of the District of 
the Firth of Forth,’ was prepared, as he tells us, to serve as a guide 
to the members of the British Association during their recent meeting 
at Edinburgh. He describes the general contour of the country, and 
discusses in considerable detail the mode of origin and formation of 
the estuary, of the superficial beds which cover the older geological 
formations in its neighbourhood, and of the numerous raised beaches, 
ancient cliffs, and other peculiarities which abound in that part of 
Scotland. In point of theory, the principal characteristic of Mr. 
Home’s work is, that he ascribes more influence to the action of float- 
ing ice, and less to that of glaciers, than most late writers upon this 
branch of geology. Thus he even maintains that the great trough 
connecting the Firths of Forth and Clyde was a sea-strait, seooped 
out by marine currents loaded with ice. ‘The book is one well worth 
reading. It is illustrated with a map and with several plates of sec- 
tions and views. 

Dr. Drysdale has published a second part of his Essay on Life and 
the Equivalence of Force,® in which he discusses the Nature of Force 





6 “The Meteoric Theory of Saturn’s Rings; also, a Paper on the Meteoric 
Theory of the Sun.” By Augustus Morse Davies, B.A., Lieutenant Royal Artil- 
lery. London : Longmans, Green and Co, 1871. 

‘¢A Treatise upon Terrestrial Magnetism.” Edinburghand London: William 
Blackwood and Sons. 1871. é : 

8 ‘The Estuary of the Forth and adjoining Districts Viewed Geologically.” By 
David Milne Home. 8vo. Edinburgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1871. 

9 ‘¢ Life and the Equivalence of Force. Part lI. Nature of Force and Life, 
containing the Harmony of Fletcher and Beale.” By J. Drysdale,M.D. 8vo. 
London: Turner. 1871. 
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and Life, and develops Fletcher’s view of the nature of vital pheno- 
mena, contrasting it with the views of other writers, especially the 
late Dr. Beale. According to.this view of life the so-called organic 
proximate principles do not exist in the living body, but only their 
elements combined in accordance with a law of “ vital affinity.’” What 
we know as organic proximate principles are therefore formed only 
after death. Dr. Drysdale indicates particularly how nearly in accor- 
dance this view of life is with the theories propounded by Beale; but 
he rejects what he calls the “animism” of the latter. His book is 
well worth perusal. 

Mr. Laing has undertaken a bold enterprise in attempting a refuta- 
tion of Darwinism. How far he has succeeded is another question. 
He starts with a promise to “ waive all considerations of whether 
Darwinian views bring honour or dishonour to the dignity of man’s 
nature,” and yet throughout his little book we feel clearly that these 
considerations are paramount in the author’s mind. This book is not, 
properly speaking, an essay on Darwinism, but a criticism of Mr. Dar- 
win’s latest work, the “ Descent of Man’”—a book which, taken by 
itself, is perhaps the least satisfactory of the works of its illustrious 
author. Mr. Laing, either by the force of his own genius, or by bor- 
rowing lights from other adverse critics, has very fairly hit the weak 
points of this book, but he is far from having produced a refutation of 
the Darwinian theory. 

The first volume of Dr. J. G. Cuno’s “ Forschungen im Gebiete der 
alten Volkerkunde’’! is devoted to the consideration of the people de- 
scribed by ancient authors as the Scythians, who, as the author says, 
in common with the Gauls, only make their appearance above the 
historical horizon in a few points, but in general do not reach it. The 
Gaelic people will form the subject of his second volume. The author 
considers that the Pontic Scythians belonged to the Letto-Sclavonic 
family of Indogermanic peoples. He cites in detail the testimony of 
ancient writers with regard to Scythia, and discusses especially the 
evidence of a migration of the Scythians from the banks of the Mzotis 
into the interior of Iran, and probably to Cabul and the banks of the 
Indus. The author considers that such a migration, if it took place, 
furnishes support to an opinion here maintained by him at consider- 
able length—namely, that the Indogermanic peoples originated at the 
point where the great mass of them is now, and where it was at the 
commencement of our history. In the sixth century, the localities 
formerly said to be inhabited by the countless tribes of the Scythians, 
are described as the dwelling-place of the Sclaves, whose numbers seem 
to have been equally imposing, and from this and other circumstances 
the author is led to the assertion that these people were in reality 
identical, and that we have to do here with merely a change of name. 
In his opinion the Cimmerii and the Gomer of the Mosaic narrative 





10 “ Darwinism Refuted. An Essay on Mr. Darwin’s Theory of the ‘ Descent 
of Man.’” By Sidney Herbert Laing. Small 8vo. London: Elliot Stock. 1871. 

il “Forschungen im Gebiete der alten Vélkerkunde.” Von Johann Gustav 
Cuno. Erster Theil, Die Skythen, 8vo. Berlin: Borntriger. 1871. 
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were the same people who in after years were known as Scythians, 
Sarmatians, Sclaves, and Wends. Many collateral questions of great 
importance are discussed by the author, to which we cannot advert. 
His book is one of great research. 

The Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, which has its residence in 
Falmouth, has long been one of the most important of our provincial 
institutions. Its thirty-eighth Annual Report,!? now before us, con- 
tains an account of the doings of the Society during the year 1870, 
from which it appears that, besides holding meetings, the Society has 
an annual exhibition, and that an art union forms one phase of its 
activity. The articles in the present volume relate chiefly to mecha- 
nical contrivances of various kinds, the only scientific paper being a 
notice of some Cornish animals, by Mr. W. P. Cocks. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


COMPREHENSIVE history of Frederick I., surnamed Barba- 
rossa, designed not only to narrate the fortunes of that monarch, 
but to reflect the lineaments of the age in which he lived, though an 
ambitious literary enterprise, is one to which, so far as we can judge, 
the abilities and researches of Herr Prutz are not inadequate! The 
estimate which he has formed of the great German Prince is a favour- 
able one. Protesting against Henry von Sybel’s violent impeachment 
of the imperial policy, our author contends that the medieval develop- 
ment of Germany was dominated by the idea of universal empire ; that 
all the German sovereigns regarded themselves as the legitimate suc- 
cessors of Constantine, Theodosius, and Justinian, and as such were 
required by their contemporaries to accept the obligations which that 
position entailed. The acquisition of Italy was the indispensable con- 
dition of the realization of empire. The revival of the study of Roman 
Law in the great Italian towns gave a vigorous impulse to the reigning 
idea, for that law proclaimed the absolute power of the emperor as the 
source of all right. Inspired by the prevailing sentiment, Frederick 
took advantage of the hostile action of the papally-inclined Milanese to 
give practical effect to this theory of universal empire. At the close 
of Herr Prutz’s first instalment of Barbarossa’s history, we find this 
prince possessed of absolute power in Lombardy, aspiring to render the 
church subservient to his purposes, and to subject the Christian States 
of the West to the Romano-German empire. As an expedient for 
counteracting the extravagant pretensions of the Papacy, the imperial 
claims may admit of some justification ; but a secular universal empire 
is, in the long run, as intolerable as a theocratic tyranny. 
Frederick II., the inheritor of this policy, convinced that the world 





12 <¢The Thirty-Eighth Annual Report of the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic 
Society, 1870.” Falmouth and Truro, 

1 “ Kaiser Friedrich I., von Hans Prutz. Erster Band. 1152—1165.” Danzig: 
Verlag von A. W. Kafemann. 1871. 
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was not to be governed by the priesthood alone, and bent on uniting 
Sicily with the empire, had a sympathetic successor in his son Conrad. 
On the death of Conrad, his natural brother Manfred took possession 
of the kingdom as the representative of Conradin, the youthful heir. 
The reigning Pope, who detested the son as much as he had done the 
father, offered the kingdom to Charles of Anjou. Charles accepted it, 
headed a crusade against the usurper, and gave battle to Manfred. 
Manfred fell in the field, and Conradin, subsequently endeavouring to 
recover his inheritance, was taken prisoner and put to death by Charles. 
The accursed race, the subject of papal condemnation at Lyons, was 
thus exterminated. Under the title ot “ Die Letzten Hohenstaufen,’’ 
Dr. Friedrich Schiermacher has produced a history relating the 
eventful fortunes of Guelph and Ghibelline in the period intervening 
between the death of Frederick II. and that of Conradin. The author’s 
access to MS. sources of information has enabled him to fill in the 
somewhat unfinished picture which is all that an imperfect information 
has hitherto permitted historians to exhibit of the tragic events which 
characterized this gloomy period. 

From the second Frederick of the Middle Ages we pass to the second 
Frederick of modern times. In 1762 the Czar determined to refuse 
all further assistance to the Empress-Queen, and to conclude a treaty 
of defensive alliance with the King of Prussia. The Peace of Huberts- 
berg, the hunting-castle built by Augustus II., near Wermdorf, termi- 
nated (15th February, 1763) the military career of the great king, and 
ushered in a pacific régime of three-and-twenty years, fruitful in 
blessings. The various proceedings to which diplomacy had recourse 
to bring about this desirable consummation are recounted by the Baron 
Beaulieu-Marconnay, who has drawn largely on the archives at Dresden 
and Berlin for the information requisite for his recital. Numerous 
illustrative documents are collected in an Appendix at the end of the 
explanatory text. 

“The Annals of Loch Cé, a Chronicle of Irish Affairs from a.p. 1014 
to A.D. 1590,” is the name given by Professor O’Curry to the collection 
of historical memoranda called by Dr. Nicolson “ Annals of the Old 
Abbey of Inis-Macreen, an Island in Lougli-Kea,” but pronounced by 
Dr. O'Donovan aud Dr. Todd to be not the Annals of Inis-Macreen, 
but the Annals of Kilronan, the Chronicle which the Four Masters 
had made use of when compiling their Annals. In 1592 the Irish 
manuscript which furnishes the principal part of the text of the two 
volumes lying before us “ passed out of the hands of its owner and part 
compiler, Brian Mac Dermot, county of Roscommon, who died in the 





2 “Die Letzten Hohenstaufen.” Von Dr. Friedrich Schiermacher, Professor an 
der Universitat zu Rostock. Gdéttingen. 1871. 

3 “Der Hubertusburger Friede.’ Nach archivalischen Quellen von Carl 
Freiherrn von Beaulieu-Marconnay. Leipzig. 1871. 

4 “he Anrals of Loch Cé: a Chronicle of Irish Affairs from a.D. 1014 to 
a.pD. 1590.” Edited, with a translation by William M Hennesy, M.R.I.A. Pub- 
lished by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury, 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls.” In two vols. London : Long- 
mans, and Triibner and Co. Oxford: Parker and Co. Cambridge : Macmillan 
and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. Dublin: A. Thom. 1871, 
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year 1592.” From that year until the year 1766 its history is in- 
volved in obscurity. Ata sale of the books of Dr. John O’Fergus, 
the manuscript was then purchased by Dr. Thomas Leland, Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin, who placed it in the MS. Library of that 
University, where it still remains. The manuscript is now edited by 
Mr. William M. Hennesy, the text on the left-hand page being accom- 
panied with an English translation on the right-hand page. Passages 
wanting in the MS. have been supplied from other sources, from a 
copy of the so-called Annals of Connaught and a fragment of an Irish 
chronicle contained in a MS. volume in the British Museum. The 
present chronicle nearly agrees with that of Ulster. its value and 
authority, according to Mr. Hennesy, are seriously diminished by the 
disingenuous practice of suppressing entries calculated “ to exhibit the 
character of ecclesiastics in a questionable light or to cast discredit on 
the Church of which they were zealous members.” Even the Four 
Masters were guilty of omission. Probably the suppression of the 
curious attempt made to reform the profligate Roderick O’Connor, the 
last monarch of Ireland, may be accounted for by its paradoxical cha- 
racter. It appears that to induce him to abstain from “the sin of 
women” some sacerdotal homeeopathist offered him the splendid bribe 
of five wives. It is needless to add that the remedy prescribed had 
not the desired effect. On what principle, however, has his retirement 
to Cong Abbey and his resumption of the sovereignty been unnoticed ? 
Loch Cé, or Lough Key, we may add, is a beautiful lake in the county 
of Roscommon, near the town of Boyle. 

The “ Book of Howth” and “ The Conquest of Ireland,” ascribed to 
Thomas Bray, are the important documents in Messrs. Brewer and 
Bullen’s “ Calendar of Carew Manuscripts.”® The MS. of the former 
work was at one time preserved among the archives of Dublin Castle. 
Thence it found its way into Carew’s possession, and thence into the 
Library of Lambeth, no one knows how. “The Conquest of Ireland,” 
though ascribed to Bray by Carew, Mr. Brewer thinks is in reality 
Dowdall’s translation of the Latin original of an unknown author. 
Sir George Carew, the collector of so many miscellaneous papers, was 
prodigal of extracts, many of which, says the writer of the Intro- 
duction, throw great light on the history of Ireland. “The Book of 
Howth,” so called from Christopher Howth, the apparent possessor of 
the volume, or one of his family, contains notices of Surrey, Duke of 
Norfolk, the political rival of Cardinal Wolsey, of Sir Henry Sidney, 
of Lord Leonard Gray, who is said to have owed his fate to the subtlety 
and craft of Allen the Chancellor ; Dudley, the Duke of Northumber- 
land, and of the great Earl of Kildare. 

The “ Annals of the Monastery of St. Albans,” carrying us back, as 
they do, to the period 1421-1440, begin a century and a half before 
the date at which our Irish annals terminate. The second volume, 





5 “Calendar of Carew Manuscripts, preserved in the Archiepiscopal Library of 
Lambeth.” Edited by J. S. Brewer, M.A. and William Bullen, Esq. Published 
by the authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Longmans and Co., 
and Triibner and Co. 1871 . 
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now in our hands, commences with the year 1435.6 Of John Amun- 
desham, the presumed writer of the twenty years of John Whetham- 
stede’s first abbacy at St. Albans, now for the first time printed, next 
to nothing seems to be known. The writer appears to have been a 
member of the house whose annals he has written. In these “ Annals,” 
the Abbot Whethamstede, once a frequenter of the fashionable world, 
and of the society of the great and noble, appears as a traveller, as 
absorbed in the rule of his house, as an occasional poetaster and ready 
letter-writer. A number of books have been attributed to him, of 
some of which he was really the author, but of the works which he did 
write, says Mr. Riley, some probably have not survived to these times. 
A full index has been given to each of the three component parts of 
these volumes, the Chronicle, the Annals of Amundesham, and the 
Appendices, as‘forming, in each case, a separate digest of its contents. 
From the strong hand of the Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Oxford we receive, with gratitude, the fourth 
volume of the “ Chronicle of Roger de Hoveden.’” . The portion of the 
Chronicle on which the reputation of this writer, as an independent 
historian, almost entirely rests, is the last of the four divisions into 
which the Chronicle has been resolved. This division, Mr. Stubbs 
informs us, extends from the spring of the year 1192 to the winter of 
the year 1201, and fills the latter half of the third and the whole of 
the present fourth volume. The quarrel of Archbishop Geoffrey with 
King John, the policy of Hubert, the Great Justiciary, the history of 
the imperial family in Italy and Sicily, of the Empire, as distinct from 
the personal history of Henry II., the municipal condition of the city 
of Rome, the leading transactions in France in the reign of Philip, the 
contemporary incidents of Scottish history, all receive illustration from 
the pages of the intelligent and painstaking author of our Chronicle. 
A “History of the American Civil War,” by the distinguished 
scientific and literary writer, Dr. Draper, conceived in a comprehensive 
and philosophical spirit, will be welcomed by all persons who take an 
interest in that gigantic struggle, its magnificent issue, and the future 
destiny of the United States and of the Negro race, the essential cause 
of the rupture of the North and South. The military narrative is 





6 *¢Chronica Monasterii S. Albani. Annales Monasterii 8. Albani & Johanne 
Amundesham, Monacho, ut videtur, conscripti (a.D. 1421—1440), quibus prefigitur 
Chronicon Rerum Gestarum Monasterii S. Albani (a.D. 1422—1431) et quodam 
Auctore ignoto compilatum.” Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.B. Camb. and 
Oxf., and of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Vol. II. Printed by the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners, &c. London: Longmans and Co., and 
Triibner and Co., &c. 1871. 

7 “Chronica Magistri Rogeri de Hoveden.” Edited by William Stubbs, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford, Fellow of Oriel 
College, and sometime Librarian to the Archbishop of Canterbury. Vol. IV. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
&c. London: Longmans and Co., and Triibner and Co., &c. &c. 1871. 

8 “History of the American Civil War.” By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New York ; 
author of a Treatise on “ Human Physiology,” and ‘‘ History of the Intellectual 
ceca in Europe.” In three vols. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 
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preceded by a dissertation, in which are described the physical charac- 
teristics of North America, and the modifying effects of climate on plants, 
animals, and man, and in which the identification of national character 
by climate-zones, is treated with great ability and ingenuity. It is to 
climate, in part at least, that Dr. Draper attributes the tendency to 
antagonism impressed on the American population, and manifested, 
as he avers, in the development of Unionism and the growth of Slavery. 
In his views on the comparative merits and demerits of the social con- 
dition of North and South, Dr. Draper exhibits a becoming candour, 
contrasting the unceasing activity and mental restlessness of the North 
with the inferior ostensible prosperity, but equal happiness of the 
South, and allowing that the open vice of the latter had probably its 
less visible equivalent in the awful prostitution of the Northern cities. 
In his remarks on the negro and on African civilization, on the suita- 
bility of the doctrines of the Koran to the ideas of many climates, 
nations, and colours, on the spread of civilization through commerce, 
and not by missionary effort, to the tribes of the interior, we find 
much that appears sound, that indicates reflection or invites exa- 
mination. Among the good qualities of the negro, Dr. Draper 
enumerates devout feeling, affection, hopefulness, patient endurance, 
and bravery in battle. The negro, at the end of a period of war, 
violence, and anarchy, stands unaccused of crime. Yet, though capable 
of a certain grade of civilization, he will never be more, in our author’s 
opinion, than an overgrown child. No physiological change in the negro. 
is to be expected, but rather a geographical redistribution; for, if he 
be left to himself, he will migrate to those regions where Nature is in 
unison with his constitution; and “the census in future years will 
show a continuous decrease of his numbers in the Border States, and 
a relative increase in those of the Gulf.” In some of his speculations, 
as in the re-appearance of Asiatic life in the New World, if this repro- 
duction of Orientalism is assumed to be a permanent phenomenon, we 
think Dr. Draper over-estimates the action of climate, and under- 
estimates the modifying influences of our collective intellectual and 
affectional life. From these and similar speculative considerations Dr. 
Draper proceeds to show how the general antagonism of North and 
South assumed the character of a social contest, tracing the rise and 
progress of the anti-slavery idea, and describing the conflict of the 
Free and the Slave States for supremacy on the Union. The anti- 
slavery movement fairly began in 1766; the development of slavery in 
the South provoked resistance in the North; the ideas contained in 
the Declaration of Independence, of the Confederation, and of the 
Constitution, the practical lessons of the American Revolution, and 
the influences of European precedents, all concurred to propagate and 
intensify the anti-slavery sentiment and agitation of the North. 
Dr. Draper next points out how the ill-judged resistance of the North 
to the war with England in 1812-1815 ruined the Federalists, how, 
seeking for a new and living issue, they prepared to combat their 
adversary, in the political struggle, in his most vulnerable part—to 
restrain slavery and destroy it ; how the North necessarily became the 
champion of Unionism, and the South of State-rights, nullification, 
and secession. In dealing with the tariff question, he shows that both 
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parties changed their ground as soon as they perceived the true opera- 
tion of this protective policy; he shows further, that the original 
tariff was imposed by the South on New England for the express 
purpose of encouraging the new industry of the Slave States. The 
South, however, finding that she had overreached herself, afterwards 
denounced the tariff as an impost. To secure new states the South now 
resolved to acquire Texas, which accordingly was seized by adventurers 
from the Slave States, and subsequently admitted as a State into the 
Union. The compromise of 1850 included a concession for the recap- 
ture of fugitive slaves in the Free States. Under its operation har- 
rowing cases of pursuit and seizure occurred. The Dred Scott decision 
(1854), which denied the slave the right to sue in a court of the 
United States, pronounced the Missouri Compromise unconstitutional, 
and ruled that Congress had no title to exclude slavery from any terri- 
tory, “ gave rise in the Free States to the most serious reflections on 
the political powers of the Supreme Court.’’ The Kansas-Nebraska 
struggle, which ended in favour of the free settlers, closed the period 
of peaceable action and introduced that of violence and war. The 
slave power, convinced that it could not maintain itself under constitu- 
tional forms against its adversary, now resolved on secession. To 
obtain the co-operation of all the Southern States, it broke up the 
Democratic party, and thus insured the election of the Republican 
candidate for the Presidency. The secession movement was initiated 
by South Carolina; concessions were proposed in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but failed to satisfy the Southern members, who, one after 
another, withdrew from Congress. The different topics here set forth 
occupy the whole or the greater part of the first of Dr. Draper’s portly 
volumes. The second volume begins with an account of “the progress 
and culmination of the conspiracy.” Commissioners were sent by the 
Secessionists to Washington, desiring the recognition of the new Con- 
federate Government. Their Congress had, on the 9th of March, 
passed an Act for the organization of an army, and had commenced 
offensive works in Charleston harbour for the reduction of Fort 
Sumter. On Lincoln’s refusal to receive the Commissioners, the 
Secessionists ordered Beauregard to effect the reduction of Fort 
Sumter, leaving the President no other course than resistance. Wash- 
ington had been the first seat of the conspiracy; senators who had 
sworn to support the Constitution intrigued for its overthrow ; con- 
claves were held for the seizure of forts, arsenals, and custom houses ; 
officers surrendered their commissions and sailors ships ; gold was taken 
from the State treasuries, and a large part of the army of the United 
States surrendered to General Twiggs. The history of the occupation 
of Charleston is told clearly and at length by Dr. Draper. Commis- 
sioners appointed by South Carolina, addressed to the President, 
Buchanan, a letter in which they complained of the dismantling of one 
fortress and the occupation of another by Major Anderson, the officer in 
command, averring that these steps had been taken in violation of the 
formal pledges of the President. Buchanan, while pointing out how this 
erroneous impression might have arisen, denied that he had ever given 
any such pledges, and maintained that before any step could be taken 
for the return of Major Anderson, the Palmetto flag was raised over 
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the Federal Custom-house and Post-office in Charleston, and declined 
to accede to the demand that he would withdraw the troops from the 
harbour of Charleston. Buchanan’s clandestine attempt to reinforce 
and provision the garrison of Fort Sumter was betrayed by a cabinet 
minister, and on the appearance of the Star of the West in the har- 
bour, she was fired at from a battery on Morris Island. On the 10th 
of April the Secession authorities instructed General Beauregard to 
require the immediate surrender of the fort, and Anderson, having 
defended it for thirty-four hours, accepted the proposed terms of 
evacuation, and marched out with colours flying and drums beating. 
Such is the true story of Fort Sumter. According to the President no 
such pledges as the Commissioners asserted had ever been given; 
Major Anderson had acted on his own responsibility, and, as he 
believed, was justified in so acting; and no time being allowed for 
inquiry, the Southern flag had supplanted the Federal flag, the officers 
of the Customs had resigned, and the arsenal at Charleston had, as 
Buchanan had learned in the very act of replying to the Commis- 
sioners, been taken by force of arms. Supposing that the alleged Govern- 
ment pledges were really given—a question that our author does not 
discuss—the Secession authorities might have had some ground for 
complaint, but surely no justification for their high-handed procedure, 
none for the attack on the steamer sent to provision the garrison. 
Accordingly, while South Carolina endeavoured to make Buchanan 
responsible for the war, Dr. Draper maintains that South Carolina 
commenced it. “She took the fearful responsibility of resisting the 
American Government in the discharge of its manifest duty, and fired 
at the American flag.” The war preparations of the Confederacy were 
conducted on a large scale ; the seizure of Washington was projected ; 
the opposing forces met near that city, the march of McDowell, fol- 
lowed by the battle of Bull Run, and the rout of the national army, 
completed the first phase of the war, leaving the victory with the Con- 
federate cause. The second phase opened with the Mississippi cam- 
paign, the events in which are narrated, and the principal actors in 
which are described in a succession of chapters, ending with the sortie 
and repulse of Bragg, and the battles of Perryville and Murfrees- 
borough. The campaign for the capture of Richmond, including the 
exploits of Stonewall Jackson, the battle of the iron ships, the sortie 
of Lee, the capture of Harper’s Ferry, the arrest of the Confederate 
troops at Antietam, make up a sad but heroic history of human action 
and human suffering, and prove that courage, energy, and endurance, 
manifested alike on the side of the South and of the North, were not 
the heritage of the men of the past alone, but are the glorious posses- 
sion of their not less magnanimous descendants. In Dr. Draper’s 
third volume the conquest of the central region, the advance and 
retreat of the army of the Potomac, the Confederate sortie to the 
Susquehanna, the operations connected with the final campaign, the 
entrance of the Cotton States by the Army of the West, the campaign 
in Virginia, and the march of the Army of the West from Georgia 
northward through Carolina, lead up to the evacuation of Richmond 
by the Confederates, the surrender of Lee and Johnstone, the flight and 
capture of Davis, and the death of Lincoln. The work in which this 
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momentous struggle is recorded is distinguished not only by an evident 
desire to be candid and impartial, but by that production of testimony, 
that statement and counter-statement, which enables the reader to 
draw his own conclusions. This candour, however, is by no means 
incompatible with a severity of censure which the friends of the South 
will probably often consider unjust. Thus, the responsibility of com- 
mencing the war is charged against the South, and the ruin of the 
South is ascribed, without qualification, to incompetent political 
leaders, an unfaithful clergy, and a profligate press. Dr. Draper con- 
cludes his interesting and able work with a retrospect of the war, and 
a forward glance at the future of the great Republic, insisting on the 
inevitable tendency in the life of a nation to concentration of power, 
on the necessity of promoting the development of the dominant race, 
while according civil rights to Asiatics and negroes, and enforcing 
universal education, and on the realization by the Republic, whose 
seat is a continent, of an imperial future, resembling that of Rome, but 
with influences far grander than Rome ever possessed. With this 
vision of greatness and glory, he closes his series of prophetical 
announcements. 

America’s first war with Great Britain terminated in the year 1782. 
In the same year the patriotic Minister of Portugal, the Marquis of 
Pombal, died.2 Of this eminent statesman an admirable memoir by 
the Conde da Carnota lies before us. Sebastian Joseph de Carvalho e 
Mello, afterwards Count d’Oeyras and Marquis de Pombal, was born 
on the 13th of May, 1699, at Soure, a small village not far from the 
town of Pombal. On completing his studies at the University of 
Coimbra, Pombal entered the army as a private, in conformity with 
Portuguese usage. The army offering him no suitable career, he re- 
linquished the military profession, and, retiring into private life, con- 
fined himself to the study of history, politics, and legislation. In 1733 
he was appointed member of the Royal Academy of History. In the 
same year he married Donna Theresa de Noronha, a widow, of the 
ancient family of Dos Arcos. The influence which his uncle Paulo 
Carvalho possessed was exerted with such effect that the king, John 
V., determined on sending him to London as minister in 1789. On 
his recall in 1745, he was despatched to Vienna as mediator between 
the Empress Maria Theresa and the Pope, with full power to settle a 
dispute that had arisen in consequence of the extension of the patriarch- 
ate of Aquileia. Having satisfactorily arranged this delicate affair, his 
first wife being now dead, he chose for his bride from among the ladies 
of the Viennese Court, the young Countess Leonore Ernestine Daun, 
a niece of the celebrated Marshal to whom Maria Theresa owed the 
continued possession of her crown. Returning to Portugal in 1750, 
he obtained the confidence of the new king Dom Joseph, and accepting 
the portfolio destined to him, he began to devise important measures 
of social and financial reform. His energetic and successful career as 
an economical administrator, and his great legislative ability, are 
generally recognised. ‘To him Portugal is indebted for the establish- 





® “The Marquis of Pombal.” By the Conde da Carnota, Second Edition. 
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ment of various manufactures, the encouragement of the arts of print- 
ing and agriculture, for the introduction of the physical and mathe- 
matical sciences into the University of Coimbra, as well as for the 
botanical gardens, the chemical laboratory, and observatory with which 
that seat of learning was furnished. He also established a strict and 
most efficient police, created various trading companies, and introduced 
into Brazil the cultivation of coffee, sugar, cotton, rice, indigo, and 
cocoa. As early as 1751 Pombal, believing that such an institution as 
the Inquisition was incompatible with the progress of the arts, the 
existence of science, or the presence of liberty, resolved to reduce the 
authority of the Holy Office. The policy of the Crown in South 
America was thwarted by the machinations of the Jesuits, who had 
fomented discontents in Paraguay and other provinces in order to 
frustrate the settlement of the Boundary Treaty between Spain 
and Portugal. The Jesuits also offered a violent opposition to the 
establishment of the Maranhao and Para Company. “The mis- 
conduct of the Society,” says the author of our memoir, “was so 
notorious that it did not require a lengthened examination.” Fifteen 
years before Pombal’s first attack on the order, Benedict XIV. had 
condemned its practices ina remarkable Bull, entitled Jmmensa Pasto- 
rum. The conspiracy of the Tavora family and the Duke of Aveiro, 
the object of which was the assassination of the King of Portugal, 
was, in the belief of the Conde da Carnota, favoured and promoted by 
the Jesuits. Two days before the execution of the conspirators the 
fanatical Malagrida and seven others, suspected of being implicated in 
the plot, were arrested, and satisfactory proof was obtained of their 
guilty participation. A few days later the king determined on issuing 
a decree for the sequestration of their property, and Pombal resolved 
on their total expulsion not only from Portugal, but from all her 
dominions. The terrific earthquake of 1755 was declared by the 
Jesuits, even then the open enemies of the Marquis of Pombal, to be 
a divine visitation for the impiety of the minister and his supporters, 
among whom was pretty clearly included the king himself. Not 
satisfied with this interpretation of a past event, they prophesied a 
repetition of the catastrophe on the same day of the following year. 
The non-occurrence of the predicted convulsion, however, dissipated 
the fears of the people, and brought on the prophets the ridicule which 
could not but accompany the failure of their prognostication. The 
Jesuits, however, were not the only opponents of the reforming minister. 
His interference in the monopoly which the English and other foreigners 
had acquired in the commerce of Portugal, was deeply resented by 
them. ‘The establishment of the Oporto Wine Company, in particular, 
gave great offence. On the death of the king, Joseph L., in 1797, 
Pombal, foreseeing that angry passions would be roused against him, 
tendered his resignation to the Regent, the Dowager Queen. Soon 
after he retired to the city from which he derived his title. The 
Government now reverted into its old aristocratical and ecclesiastical 
course. The enemies of the great minister did not allow him to con- 
tinue undisturbed in his retreat; they attacked him by the publica- 
tion of numerous libels ; the “ Defence” which he published in refuta- 
tion of these calumnies was denounced by the Queen, and all the copies 
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ordered to be destroyed. Nor did the injustice of the new authorities 
rest here. Commissioners were directed to proceed to Pombal to 
examine the Marquis on the numerous accusations which malice or 
policy had invented. An infamous decree, issued after a silence of 
eighteen months, was the only result of this investigation. Overcome 
at length by age and infirmity, Pombal died in the eighty-third year 
of his age. His administration lasted twenty-seven years ; when he left 
office there was a large surplus in the public treasury ; he never received 
any salary except that of Secretary of State and an annual sum of 1001. 
as Secretary of the House of Braganza; nor did he ever accept the 
customary gratuities bestowed by Sovereigns on their favourites. The 
most beautiful parts of Lisbon, constructed after the earthquake, still 
bear witness to the value of his public services. 

The childhood of the first Napoleon fell in the old age of the 
Marquis of Pombal. A translation of M. Lanfrey’s thoughtful and 
judicious history of the great conqueror will, perhaps, induce some 
readers to review once more the incidents which mark his portentous 
eareer.!° The volume before us unfolds the story of his life from the 
year of his birth, which was also that of his conqueror at Waterloo, 
1769, to the battle of Marengo in 1800. The character ascribed to 
Napoleon by M. Lanfrey is that which is now commonly allowed to 
be the true character of that unprincipled hero. No sooner do his 
actions become historical than self-interest and ambition became his 
ruling motives. The proclamations which electrified his soldiers, though 
not without a breath of poetic life, are mere rhetorical exercises, in 
which he feigned an enthusiasm he did not really feel. In his love of 
glory he was sincere, and this sincerity not only lent to some of his 
addresses a passionate reality of expression, but exalted his ambition, 
selfish as it was, above the vulgar level. Tbe historian accuses Bona- 
parte not only of destroying liberty in public institutions, but pursuing 
it into the bosom of private life. In particular, he stigmatizes the vile 
prosecutions against women remarkable for their beauty, their intelli- 
gence, and their virtues, as Mdmes. Récamier, de Staél, d’Avaux, de 
Chevreuse, di Balbi, de Champcenetz, and de Damas, observing that 
“the inoffensive criticism of drawing-room conversation became as 
insufferable to him as the contradiction of a great and free Assembly.” 
In short, the only system ever fairly comprehended by this man of 
prodigious yet narrow genius was, according to his new biographer, 
despotism at home and conquest abroad. 

In 1852, M. de Circourt, an old servant of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, predicted to Mr. Senior,!! a knight-errant in quest of information, 
the fate of Louis Napoleon, the nephew of the Corsican adventurer, 
declaring that the rock on which he would suffer shipwreck was Uni- 








10 “The History of Napoleon the First.” By P. Lanfrey. Vol. I. London 
and New York: Macmillan and Co. 1871. 
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versal Suffrage, as that on which the first Bonaparte had struck was 
continual war, that which had ruined the Restoration, aristocratic 
favouritism, that which had destroyed the power of the Citizen king, 
the exaltation of the Bourgeoisie, that which had overthrown the 
Republic, the encouragement of the Socialists. Mr. Senior’s informing 
and extremely interesting Journals abound in political predictions ; 
predictions which, often verified by the event, attest a certain power, 
not always very remarkable, of reading the signs of the times and 
announcing the impending future, but predictions which sometimes 
failing, wholly or in part, prove how little able the most sagacious 
politicians are to foresee, except in a very general form, the appalling 
or beneficent changes which perplex trembling kings and hierarchs, 
or precarious republics, or bewildered nations. Among the political 
prophets whom Mr. Senior consulted, some are fairly entitled to claim 
a certain natural prevision ; others signally failed in their attempts to 
read futurity ; and, in some instances, men not ungifted with political 
foresight, wisely acknowledged themselves at a loss to announce coming 
events at all, contenting themselves with a patient awaiting of the 
unknown future. Mr. Senior’s Journals consist in the main of reports 
of the conversations of eminent men, mostly statesmen or politicians, 
these conversations sometimes turning on past events, sometimes on 
possible or probable contingencies, and sometimes embodying rumours, 
opinions, or projects. In 1848, leaving, as soon as was permissible, his 
duties as Master in Chancery, Mr. Senior hastened to visit the scene of 
the great drama which was being acted in Paris. He was residing in 
that capital when the second act of the Revolution, the attack on the 
National Assembly, took place, and was so much struck by all that he 
saw and heard, that he began to keep a journal which was destined to 
be the first of a series. Enjoying the society of people of all con- 
ditions and countries, collecting letters of introduction from all quarters, 
and taking official ones from the Foreign Office, he found himself 
received everywhere with kindness and cordiality. We are told by 
Mrs. Simpson, his daughter, and the competent editor of his Journals, 
that he not only made no secret of their existence, but that in most 
cases the speakers corrected his report of their conversations. Such a 
guarantee for the authenticity of the statement, though not necessa- 
rily always for the genuineness or completeness of view of the speakers, 
is unusual, and readers will turn with renewed interest to pages in 
which are registered the assertions or speculations of such distinguished 
persons as Léon Faucher, Tocqueville, Michel Chevalier, Beaumont, 
Gioberti, Cavour, Lord Normanby. ‘The abundance of material is so 
great, that it seems impossible to give more than a general idea of the 
multifarious matter which the volumes before us contain. Every 
question seems to be discussed or glanced at in its turn. It is curious 
to find M. de C., an intimate friend of Lamartine’s, and an old servant 
of the Provisional Government, regretting that in 1815 Alsace and 
Lorraine had not been restored to Germany, and declaring that till 
this is done the French would never be on good terms with that 
country. The detailed narrative given by Tocqueville of the incidents 
of the coup d’état is striking, and we presume, coming from such a 
quarter, trustworthy. As a set-off to the accusation which charges, 
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correctly enough we suppose, the Empire with the encouragement of 
reckless social extravagance, we may refer to the censure of the expen- 
sive habits which, according to Madame Chevalier, characterized the 
Republic. In 1851 she is stated to have said :—“ The winter before 
last was supposed to be one of unprecedented ostentation and luxury, 
but the last has far exceeded it. Many ladies, she herself among the 
number, have given up going out in the evening, because they cannot 
afford the dresses which have now become usual.” Except in the 
introductory essay (an adaptation of an Edinburgh Review article) 
Mr. Senior seldom gives us his own opinions. Any independent 
expression of them is therefore doubly welcome. Thus we are pleased to 
read that he met M. Dunoyer’s approval of French intervention in Rome, 
by the averment that Rome, under the Republic, was better governed 
than it has been before or since. Even when we cannot accept his con- 
clusion, as in his unqualified condemnation of the Revolution of 1848, we 
are glad to have the grounds assigned by which he justifies his ver- 
dict, namely :—“ The folly of ejecting the king who had given France 
prosperity such as it never enjoyed in any previous period of its brilliant 
history, and of throwing its fate into the hands of an adventurer, 
unacquainted with the country, inexperienced in politics, and even in 
ordinary business, whose only achievements have been the two most 
unprincipled and senseless enterprises of modern times.” In_ his 
estimate of great events Mr. Senior appears to us to misjudge the 
inevitable tendencies which bring about changes beneficial in the long 
run, though at the expense of much present suffering, and to overrate 
the advantages of a peace which is often stagnation, and external 
prosperity which is generally exclusive and often corrupting. Before 
the Revolution of 1848, M. de Tocqueville had stigmatized the 
growth of a vulgar and low morality according to which the man 
who possesses political rights owes it to himself and his family to 
make a personal use of those rights for their benefit. Dunoyer’s 
evidence, recorded in these Journals, pp. 170-174, vol. ii., is conclusive 
as to the “cash-box” worship of the reign of Louis Philippe, both in 
private and public life. An accomplished political economist, many of 
Mr. Senior’s strictures, in the preliminary sketch of the Revolution of 
1848, are well founded. His views on the place-hunters, centralizing 
or socialistic tendencies of different orders of Frenchmen, on universal 
suffrage, on the voluntary system of religion, and on many other 
topics, are always interesting. His remarks on leading Republicans 
like Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, and Louis Blanc, do not always satisfy 
us, but sincerity, discrimination, and strong conviction usually cha- 
racterize the estimate which he forms of men, events, and institutions. 
In the Revolution of 1848, Lamartine enjoyed one half day of power, 
to use Mr. Senior’s own words, such as seldom falls to the lot of 
man. Surely high praise is implied in the acknowledgment, coming 
as it does from a censor of his policy, that he preached peace to those 
who panted for war, moderation to those who desired nothing but 
extremes, and reason to those who knew only passion ; when that censor 
admits that, armed with no force but his own voice, he convinced the 
prejudiced, guided the passionate, and subdued the ferocious. A 
poet, an orator, a philosopher, an historian, and a statesman, whatever 
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may have been his defects or deficiencies, M. de Lamartine displayed 
qualities which cannot cease to command our admiration. 

The assertion of Mr. Senior that tlie Republic of 1848 was the 
creation of Lamartine, is confirmed by Lamartine himself, in his 
“ Unpublished Memoirs.”!* Disclaiming the responsibility of the Revo- 
lution, which he avers that he did not make, but only accepted, he 
yet insists that it was not the work of a faction or secret society. 
“‘ Non,” he exclaims, “je ne m’en défends pas: c’est moi seul que ai 
improvisé la République; et, 4 moins d’approuver l’anarchie, qu’y 
avait-il & cette heure 4 faire.’ After some pages of explanation, 
Lamartine proceeds, in this posthumous autobiography, to give a 
detailed account of the first twenty-five years of his life, from his birth 
at Macon, in 1790, till the Bourbon Restoration in 1815. In the 
recital of the incidents of his early life, Lamartine exhibits the 
poetical power, the graceful and voluptuous, yet never impure, if some- 
what sickly sentiment, which distinguish his other compositions. His 
college life, his boyish affection for the beautiful girl whom he did not 
marry, his adventures in Italy, his travels in Switzerland, his brief 
military career, his retirement from the army, his aspirations, weak- 
nesses, and vanities, are all portrayed with that light but firm touch 
which indicates the true master of style. Perhaps the pages in this 
volume which will be found most attraetive are those that serve at 
once as introduction and supplement to the romance entitled 
“ Graziella,” which contained a real experience, and which, written in 
1847, created so lively a sympathy. Graziella, a young girl of 
enchanting beauty, with an elder companion, Antoniella, was employed 
in the establishment of M. de la Chavanne, a tobacconist at Naples, 
in whose house Lamartine lodged. This lovely maiden was the 
daughter of a poor fisherman of the Isle of Procida. She was 
engaged chiefly in folding the leaves of tobacco, and was rewarded 
for her services with a donation of the cigars which she thus manu- 
factured. With a puerile vanity which he now confesses, Lamartine, 
to avoid the degrading association which an open avowal of her 
employment would suggest, resulved to omit certain humiliating 
details from the novel, now reinstated in the Memoirs before us. 
The fair tobacconist was transformed into a coral-worker! This, 
however, was the sole deviation from fact in which the author 
indulged. The story itself, he tells us, is essentially true—indeed, 
literally exact. The voyage to the harbour of Procida, to buy a new 
boat as a present to the family of Graziella, the joy of the grand- 
mother and the children on receiving it, the life on the island, the 
night on the terrace in the hut, the day on the river, the happy, 
simple lazzaroni existence described in the tale, were all realities. 
After the enforced return of her young lover to France, the poor 
girl died, giving her last thought to him. No wonder that he was 
haunted by the shade of Graziella among the vines of Ischia. 

The “ Unpublished Memoirs’’. is a supplement which is itself sup- 
plemented by “My Mother’s Manuscript.”'% The work is, as is 
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stated in the preface by M. de Ronchaud, the production of two 
minds—the Journal of Madame de Lamartine, and the elucidation of 
the poet and statesman, her son. The embarrassments which saddened 
Lamartine’s declining years compelled him to sell the precious deposit 
in the family archives. Its appearance was announced in his lifetime, 
but postponed at his own request. His death removes every objection 
to its publication, and the purchasers of the work consider the present 
a favourable opportunity for its appearance. The Journal commences 
11th June 1801, registers the incidents of the life, and records the 
reflections of a pious, cultivated, and noble-hearted woman, from that 
period, though not without interruption, till her decease in 1829. Her 
death was the consequence of injuries sustained from the action of 
boiling water while bathing, unattended ; the unfortunate lady being 
unable to shut off the violent inrush of the hot stream which she 
had inconsiderately admitted. She died in a kind of happy delirium, 
beloved, lamented, regretted, in the district in which her goodness had 
won her the grateful love of the old, the destitute, and the infirm. 
The second volume of the Autobiography of Henry Lord Brougham 
opens in the worst days of Napoleon’s military supremacy, the ruin of 
which awakened so devout a spirit of exultation in the lofty-minded 
woman who perished by this deplorable misadventure.!* The interdict 
issued at Berlin in 1806, when Napoleon was master of the Continent, 
had declared “ the islands of Great Britain in a state of blockade; all 
British subjects, wherever found, prisoners of war; and all British 
goods, wherever taken, lawful prize.” As a measure of retaliation, the 
Whigs, in the following year, issued an order placing the whole sea- 
board of France in a state of blockade, forbidding all vessels which had 
touched at any French port from entering our ports, and justifying 
an optional seizure of the cargoes. A similar wanton outrage against 
the rights of neutrals was repeated by a Tory government, in the order 
issued by it before the close of the year. Against a powerful double 
Opposition Lord Brougham struggled at first alone and unaided. The 
Whigs, however, did not always withstand him, and he recognises the 
valuable assistance which he derived from members of the party, in 
particular from Alexander Baring, afterwards Lord Ashburton. The 
repeal of the Order in Council, which he pronounces his greatest 
achievement, was the result, in 1812, of his indefatigable exertions. 
In the same year Brougham, after an attempt to represent Liverpool, 
rendered unsuccessful through Roscoe’s absurd determination to carry 
two members, was returned in Lord Darlington’s interest for Win- 
chilsea, a seat which after fourteen years he exchanged for Knares- 
borough, in the Duke of Devonshire’s interest, until he was returned 
in his own interest for Yorkshire. The transactions connected with 
the Orders in Council are the subject of the opening chapter of the 
new volume. After a sketch of home and foreign politics in the second 
chapter, Lord Brougham occupies three chapters with the narration of 
the story of the domestic life of the Prince and Princess of Wales, of 
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the relations of the Princess Charlotte and her mother, and his own 
relations to both these royal ladies. Into the qnestion of the trial, 
the innocence or the guilt of Queen Caroline, we do not propose to 
enter. We will record, however, the declaration of her eloquent vin- 
dicator, that neither he nor those who were associated with him enter- 
tained any doubt on the subject. “Had any one of us,” is his startling 
asseveration, “been put upon our oaths as jurymen, we should all have 
declared that there was not the least foundation for the charge against 
her” (p. 882). Many of Lord Brougham’s judgments of the men and 
of the events of his time are well worthy of attention, not only because 
of his general intellectual competency, but because of his disconnexion 
with both of the great hereditary political parties. In particular, his 
tribute to the merits of Lord Lansdowne, his estimate of Lord Grey, 
Canning, Wellington, and his remarks on the Peterloo massacre, on 
the disposal of Napoleon in 1814, and on the Junction Ministry in 
1827, are worthy of perusal. 

In the last paragraph of the letter addressed to Lord Grey with 
which the present instalment of the “ Autobiography” concludes, Lord 
Brougham highly commends the firm, loyal, and earnest conduct of 
the Duke of Wellington in reference to the Catholic Question in 1829. 
The new volume of the “Supplementary Despatches” of the great 
Duke terminates at the date with which Lord Brougham resumes his 
narrative—1812.!° The period to which the correspondence and 
memoranda contained in the new volume refer, is included between the 
years 1794 and that just mentioned. Up to March, 1805, the letters 
and despatches relate to India and Indian military affairs. From 1809 
to the end of 1811 they relate to the conduct of the Peninsular war, 
to the great battles fought at that time, the distribution of the army, 
exchange of prisoners, &c. ‘The persevering exertions of the Duke, his 
power of observation, his unremitting activity, his multifarious occu- 
pations, his attention to minute as well as important matters, are 
exemplified in the numerous memoranda, letters, and despatches of the 
thirteenth supplementary volume. 

From heroes we pass to heroines—the heroines of poetic thought, a 
group of “ gifted women, whose songs are known wherever the Scotch 
foot treads or the Scotch language lingers.’ The records of the lives 
of ten of these ladies of the lyre have been traced with a facile pen by 
two admiring chroniclers, who have given us many a pleasant and 
picturesque trait of old times and manners in their sketches of the 
biography of Lady Grisell Baillie, the bravest of all Scotch heroines ; 
Jean Adam, the probable author of “There’s nae luck about the house ;” 
of Mrs. Cockburn, the friend of Walter Scott and David Hume, and 
the imitatress of the “ Flowers of the Forest,” by Miss Jean Elliott ; 
of Jean Glover, in her player’s finery of scarlet, tinsel, and glass beads, 
“coming through the craigs o’ Kyle amang the bonnie blooming 
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heather ;’? of Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, author of “The Cottagers of 
Glenburnie” and the song called “ My ain Fireside.” The notice of 
Lady Anne Barnard, the writer of the famous ballad of “ Auld Robin 
Gray,” is one of the most interesting of the series. The songs of 
Lady Nairne, including “Caller Herrin’” and “The Laird of Cock- 
pen,” abound in strokes of humour and touches of pathos. The well- 
known Jacobite songs of “ Wha’ll be king but Charlie ?’’ “ Charlie is 
my darling,” and “ He’s ower the hills that I lo’e weel,” are the com- 
positions of this accomplished lady. The tripping measure, fine taste, 
concentrated feeling, and beautiful imagery of Joanna Baillie’s songs 
are rightly eulogized by the author of the pleasant sketch of her life. 
Miss Susanna Blamire, to whom we owe the beautiful ballad, “ And 
ye shall walk in silk attire,” had more than one accomplishment. She 
could paint, she could play on the guitar; she excelled also in the 
sister art of dancing. The passage which we quote recalls the remark- 
able scene in which Fedalma, in the “Spanish Gipsy,” inspired by 
the pure delight of rhythmical motion and her fine anti-conventional 
sympathies, dances in presence of the people. 

“Miss Sukey was the ravishing dancer of the country side. With her 
dancing was a passion, an inspiration, and it was engaged in in the open air, 
among the waving grass and ling, by the dusty highway, and to the ac- 
companiment of a travelling piper blowing on his pipes, She was as much 
filled and fired with the necessity of contributing to the general joy of the 
natural world as ever was gipsy maiden in a Spanish market-place. And this 
is no fancy picture. It is told of her that on one occasion she leaped from 
the pony on which she was riding, and letting it wander at will among the 
harebells, bade the chance piper play “a spring,” and encouraged him b 
dancing in pure blitheness because the world was fair and she was young, an 
her sensitive ear and supple limbs had to offer their own donation to the 
beauty and excellence of existence.” 

This picture of innocent joyousness would have given no offence to 
saintliness such as that of the tender S. Francis de Sales.” The 
author of “ A Dominican Artist,” in writing this new life of the wise 
and loving bishop and prince of Geneva, has aimed less at historical or 
ecclesiastical investigation than at a vivid and natural representation 
of the inner mind and life of the subject of his biography, as it can be 
traced in his own writings and in those of his most intimate and affec- 
tionate friends. The book is written with the grave and quiet grace 
which characterizes the productions of its author, and cannot fail to 
please those readers who can sympathize with all forms of goodness 
and devotion to noble purpose. 

Weare unable to see the merit of such a compilation as that entitled 
“Historical Portraits of Irish Chieftains and Anglo-Norman Knights.” 
In writing the history of the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland in 
the form thus indicated, Mr. Gibson’s object has been to reflect the 
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principal lineaments of the character of the reigning sovereign or chief- 
tain, believing that the history of the time in which he lived was little 
more than a history of his own making, and that “to bring out or 
develope his individuality is to lighten or illuminate the dark age in 
which he lived and ruled.” His readers must judge for themselves of 
the soundness of his principle and the success of its application. 

We must rapidly enumerate the remaining works in our quarterly 
list. isel’s “ Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes,’’!® consists of a series of 
memoranda, rather than of detailed narratives, in which the legendary 
beliefs and gossip, associated with different localities in non-Saxon 
Voigtland, collected out of innumerable and isolated sources, as well as 
from the oral communications of the inhabitants, are roughly 
embodied. 

Mr, Samuel Sharpe, the author of the “History of Egypt,” has 
republished the “ Hieroglyphics of the Rosetta Stone,’’®° the fragment 
of fourteen broken lines, accompanied with its Greek translation, 
which, until the recent discovery of the decree of Canopus, remained 
the sole portion of hieroglyphical writing upon which our power of 
reading other inscriptions rested. The Decree, dated at Memphis, on 
the 25th March 3.c. 196, contains thirty-seven unbroken lines, with a 
corresponding Greek translation. The Inscription preserving a larger 
vocabulary, and with characters less broken, enables us, as Mr. Sharpe 
alleges, to copy more correctly the Rosetta Stone. Such are the 
reasons which the writer gives for the re-issue of its hieroglyphics. 

A complete collection of Numidian (or Libyan) Inscriptions, 
including those already known, and more than forty never before 
published, is presented to the archzological scholar, in a compendious 
form, by General Faidherbe.*! The first Libyan Inscription was dis- 
covered in the seventeenth century at Tagga, in Tunis, and is now in 
the Museum in London. In 1840, 1847, 1853, 1856, various dis- 
coveries were made. In 1859, the stone of Abizar was found. In 
1868 and 1869 the distinguished botanist, Dr. Rebaud, continued these 
discoveries, and in November 1869, and February 1870, General 
Faidherbe himself disinterred thirty-seven new inscriptions, making, 
with those previously discovered, one hundred and sixty-two, and 
with those since discovered, one hundred and eighty-six. The period 
in which these inscriptions were made, is the rather vague interval 
between B.c. 200, and some centuries after the commencement of the 
Christian era. As these inscriptions almost all come from the eastern 
part of Algeria or Tunis, and as that region in the Roman period 
bore the name of Numidia, the author of the volume before us 
prefers to call them Numidian rather than Libyan. Some curious 
comments will be found in the essay which precedes the fac-similes 





19 “ Sagenbuch des Voigtlandes.” Von Robert Eisel-Gera-Griesbach. 

20 «The Rosetta Stone, in Hieroglyphics and Greek ; with Translations, and 
an Explanation of the Hieroglyphical Characters, and followed by an Appendix 
of King’s Names.” By Samuel Sharpe, author of the “History of Egypt.” 
London : John Russell Smith. 1871. : 

21  Qollection complete des Inscriptions Numidiques (Libyques), avec des 
Apergus Ethnographiques sur les Numides.” Par le Général Faidherbe, ancien 
Eleve de l’Ecole Polytechnique, &c. &c. Paris. 1870. 
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of these inscriptions, on the fair race which, as is alleged, existed in 
Libya three thousand four hundred years ago, and which was anciently 
known to the Egyptians under the generic name of Tamehou. We 
must leave it, however, to experts, to pronounce on the ethnographical 
speculations of General Faidherbe. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


N our last number we called attention to the fact that publishers 

are now ordering their novels from authors much as a large draper 
might order calicoes of a certain pattern, width, and length from a 
manufacturer. The sensation pattern is just now in demand. As if 
to illustrate our remarks, there appeared at the same time the fol- 
lowing advertisement in our contemporary the Atheneum :— 


ANTED, a stirring, lively Story (original), of Forty or Fifty Chapters, 

for a popular Weekly Periodical. It is essential that it should be 
full of incident, abound in dramatic description, and contain a variety of 
modern life and character. Also that it should be moral in its tone and in- 
structive in its teaching. For the suitable production of an experienced 
writer, a good price will be given. Address, ——.” 


Now, as this advertisement appeared in our leading literary journal, 
it necessarily appealed to educated men and women. How many pens 
it has already set in movement we shall not venture to conjecture. 
Nor shall we moralize upon the amount of mischief such an adver- 
tisement does to all real art. There is, however, a work which so 


Be thoroughly fulfils all the conditions of the advertisement, that it may be 
as advisable for a moment to make a few comments. The author of 
- “ Behind the Veil”? is not exactly unknown. He wrote not long ago 
4 another work of fiction called “Six Months Hence,” which we briefly 


characterized in these columns as a story of the Jane Eyre school. It 
i was not worth while to say more upon a book which was apparently a 
m4 first production. It was to be hoped that the author would in process 
s of time discover what was false and what was true art. Several of our 
any contemporaries, however, went into shrieks of delight over the per- 
. formance. The author, emboldened by his success, now comes forward 
again. His new story answers, as we have said, to all the require- 
ments of that model novel sought for in the advertisement. It is 


et certainly “original,” perhaps we ought to say grotesque. It is “full 
Wy of incident.” The first chapter opens with a terrific railway accident, 
te enough to make the most hardened novel-reader’s hair stand on end. 


The engine of the express ran over the embankment. The engine- 
driver lay stunned on the ground. One carriage was blazing. Most 
of the passengers were badly cut and bruised, and none of them appear 
to have taken an insurance ticket. One passenger was “huddled 
together in a confused mass,” the blood streaming from a wound on 
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his temple “through the brown hair, clotting and daubing it with an 
opaque crimson.” Of course this is the hero. Heroes are often con- 
fused masses. “ Quite gone! quite dead!” cry the bystanders. But 
of course he is no such thing. Heroes do not die in the first chapter. 
They generally live till the last, as this hero does, and marry the 
heroine, and disappear with her in clouds of Honiton lace and showers 
of satin slippers. To return, however, to our advertisement. Our 
novelist. most effectually contrives to fulfil all its conditions. His 
work certainly contains “a variety of modern life and character.” For 
his modern life he very rightly goes to the newest of our colonies, 
Australia. Just as the natural productions of that country—where 
cherries grow with the stones outside, and where one animal unites the 
peculiarities of mammal and bird—are different from those of any 
other, so too are its human characters, as seen in the pages of our 
novels. After the Tichborne case nothing surprises us which happens 
in that remote land. The novelist may therefore fearlessly indulge in 
any variety of character which he chooses, and our author takes his 
full licence. To return once more to the demands of our advertise- 
ment for “dramatic description,” or in other words fine writing, we 
are happy to say that here is some of the very finest writing which 
we have ever met with outside the pages of the Daily Telegraph. 
This is, we are aware, high praise, but the author thoroughly deserves 
it. That touch about “the opaque crinison” is a masterpiece. Lastly, 
as to the important conditions that the tale should be “moral in its 
tone, and instructive in its teaching,” we are pleased to add that both 
are literally fulfilled. From the chapters which immediately follow 
the hero’s accident, describing the scenes in the sick-room, any one, 
however mean their capacity, might thoroughly learn the duties of a 
hospital nurse, whilst the moral itself may be summed up by saying 
that if you have a blackguard brother and a frightful railway accident, 
you shall marry a charming girl. 

Holme Lee presents us with two novels. One is published at the 
West, and the other at the East end of London. As is right and 
proper, the West end novel? deals with the most aristocratic society. 
We are introduced to a duke and a marquis, the loveliest and richest 
of heiresses, and lastly, presented at Court. There is one especial fault 
to be found with the book—it is insufferably dull from beginning to 
end; and not even the society of a duke and a marquis can reconcile 
us to dulness. Holme Lee’s novels have for a long time past been 
more or less hovering on the confines of imbecility, but she has never 
developed her powers in this direction to the same extent as in her 
present novel. Her style is, generally speaking, a sort of cross between 
that of Mrs. Wood and the author of “John Halifax.” Her books, 
though innocent of all high literary power, are always considered 
proper. They are all more or less “ goody,” and might be safely left 
about even in the nursery. Critics have spared her, much as in real 
life we are indulgent to a person whose goodness of heart atones for 





2 “The Beautiful Miss Barrington.” By Holme Lee, author of “Sylvan Holt’s 
Daughter.” London : Smith, Elder and Co. 1871. 
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their weakness of intellect. But to spare such a book as “The Beau- 
tiful Miss Barrington’ is to do a wrong both to the author and our 
readers. It is verbose and flabby.in style, and spiteful in tone. The 
machinery by which the story is conducted is the worst that can be 
conceived. The narrator is a poor relation of the rich heiress. She is 
a thorough eaves-dropper, a kind of female Paul Pry. She perfectly 
reeks with vulgarity. She is always poking her nose where she is not 
wanted. She bores us to death with her nauseous tittle-tattle. What 
this female Peeping Tom does not hear or see, she pieces together 
from the hearsay and gossip of other Peeping Toms, male and female. 
In every other page she fires off volleys of italics at the reader, and 
displays her knowledge and good taste by letting off at intervals a 
quantity of the commonest words in the French vocabulary. Now, 
such a character as this might, in the hands of an able writer, be made 
most interesting. But it is a radical mistake to bring this creature 
of the backstairs so prominently forward, and to make her the actual 
narrator of the story. She is very far from being a downright wicked 
woman, but we instinctively loathe such a gossiping, spiteful, vulgar 
vixen. We do not wish in real life to be on intimate terms with such 
@ person, and we not unnaturally carry our aversion against her into 
fiction. But Holme Lee thrusts her upon us, and insists upon our 
going through the three volumes in her company. Here is the great 
fault of the story, which runs through it from beginning to end, and 
vitiates every page. Mrs. Clare Gower is a dull, spiteful bore, and she 
infects the book with her dulness and spitefulness. 

As to Holme Lee’s other novel® we shall say but little. It appears 
to be founded on the Rev. Henry Martyn’s life, of whom an excellent 
memoir, which has gone into a great many editions, was written by 
Sargent. We have often in these pages protested against this method 
of dealing with the lives of real persons. Good and noble men are 
rare enough in this world. Let us by all means know their lives, and 
how they really lived, and how they acted, but do not let us have 
their history overlaid with a quantity of fictitious incidents and ima- 
ginary characters, especially when described in Holme Lee’s usual 
namby-pamby style. 

After wading through two such works as “ Behind the Veil’ and 
“The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” it is with a perfect sense of relief 
that we turn to such a tale as “ Benoni Blake, M.D.”* For our own 
part we would just as soon read the “ Newgate Calendar” as the 
latter portions of the first tale, and the pages of the “ Court Cir- 
cular” as the first portions of the second. Such writing has no 
more affinity to real literature than the advertisements of quack doctors 
or Messrs. Moses and Co. And yet we by no means put “ Benoni 
Blake” in the highest class of novels. On the contrary, we have 
been disappointed with it. We expected a far higher work from the 





ia Her Title of Honour.” By Holme Lee. London: Henry 8. King and Co. 
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* “Benoni Blake, M.D., Surgeon at. Glenaldie.” By the author of ‘ P 
Life in the North.” London : Susben and Co. 1871. alas a me 
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author of “Peasant Life in the North.” For a time we were in- 
clined to put down our feeling of dissatisfaction to our own inca- 
pacity for judging and appreciating its merits. We are quite conscious 
that no great work of art strikes the beholder at once. Its beauties 
grow upon him. How many of those best able to judge have con- 
fessed that they were not at first struck by some masterpiece, which 
they had travelled hundreds of miles to see. How many of us have 
been disappointed with a landscape, which only time has taught us to 
appreciate. There are two causes for this disappointment. ‘The first 
is that the mind often comes with preconceived notions, and if these 
notions are not exactly fulfilled, we suffer a certain shock and reaction. 
The second is, as we have stated, that all true art only reveals itself 
to us by degrees. Of one thing, however, we may be generally cer- 
tain, that whenever we are disappointed with what the world has with 
one consent agreed to love and to reverence, and cannot sufficiently 
give our reasons, the fault is wholly in ourselves. Now we may on 
this occasion have come, it is true, asking for too much. But the 
author of “ Peasant Life in the North” had in his one tale of 
“ Muckle Jock’s Courtship,” so clearly shown the very highest quali- 
ties of a novelist, that we had a right to demand them again from him 
in the present story. We can, however, in this case lay our fingers 
upon certain passages and say, these are blemishes and not beauties. 
Here for instance are pages of second-rate padding, where there should 
have been dramatic action. We can again take the characters sepa- 
rately, and show how much inferior the aristocratic personages are to 
those in humbler life: how unreal Sir James Fanflare is by the side of 
such a life-like creation as old John the minister’s servant-man, and 
what mere dummies and lay figures all the fine ladies are beside Bessie 
Thompson. ‘The matter can be plainly proved, as it is not a question 
of taste. The truth is that the author has, in depicting fine ladies 
and gentlemen, gone out of his domain, where his real strength lies. 
The instant that he depicts the Scotch peasant, he touches firm 
ground. His writing then is suffused with truth and poetry. His 
failure, however, is by no means an uncommon one. Dickens could 
not draw a gentleman. Hitherto George Eliot has failed to draw 
one, for Arthur Donnithorne is a mere caricature. On the other hand 
Thackeray could not draw a rustic. Thackeray wisely abstained from 
attempting to do what was evidently uncongenial to his nature. And 
this is the advice we should give to the author of “ Benoni Blake.” 
The secret of all success lies in the simple plan of only doing that 
which we can do well. But on the other hand the old proverb is too 
often true, “ Qui canere nescit, canere semper laborat.”” We trust that 
the author of “ Benoni Blake” may learn a lesson by the comparative 
failure of the present story. And yet “Benoni Blake”’ is no failure 
in the common sense. It is as superior to the ordinary novel as gold 
is to lead. Even where the writer fails most there are strokes and 
touches which no ordinary novelist could have given, and when he 
describes common life in Scotland he is unapproached by any writer. 
One great charm too the book possesses—there is a genuine simplicity 
and earnestness about it which cannot fail to impress = —_ 
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Further, the descriptions of scenery are painted with freshness and 
poetry, which give the tale a peculiar charm. 

We should be giving the author of “ The Member for Paris”’® very 
small praise, if we were to say that his is the best English novel de- 
scriptive of French life, both in Paris and the provinces, which we 
have read for many years. Generally speaking, our novelists who de- 
scribe Parisian life appear to have seen nothing, except from the lady’s- 
maid’s point of view. We laugh at French novelists, who may happen 
to talk about “boox pour chevaux ” and “ bols 4 Poonch,” but the 
blunders of our own writers are far more outrageous. But it is not as 
a novelist that the writer’s strength is most conspicuously seen. As 
novels go, the tale is very far above the average. The story is care- 
fully constructed ; the characters are all clearly and incisively drawn ; 
and there is not a dull page in the three volumes. But our interest 
does not lie in the woes and joys of Mdlle. Georgette or her rival the 
daughter of the great financier M. Macrobe. We at once perceive 
that the author can tell us something far more interesting than the 
loves of young men and maidens. He thoroughly understands what 
has brought France to her present position. He knows the evils and 
the vices of the Second Empire. ‘Kinglake himself could not expose 
them with more force. We deeply regret, therefore, that the author 
should have put his information into the shape of anovel. A History 
of the Second Empire from his pen would have been a really valuable 
addition to our scanty stock of knowledge on the subject. For in- 
stance the following explanation would be of the utmost value in a 
history of the Second Empire, but is totally out of place in a novel :— 


“To illustrate this system of tactics, which led to the total defeat of the 
Government in the Paris elections of 1863, we will take this example :—A 
constituency contains 35,000 electors. There are five candidates, one Official 
and four Opposition, the latter comprising one Legitimist, one Orleanist, one 
Moderate Republican, and one Radical. On the first day of polling the 
35,000 votes are distributed as follows :—Official candidate, 15,000; Mode- 
rate Republican, 8000; Orleanist, 6000; Legitimist, 4000; Radical, 2000. 
No one having secured the absolute majority—i.e., the half of the votes plus 
one (17,501), three out of the four 6 positionists retire in favour of the 
foremost amongst them; and the result is that the Official candidate, who, on 
the first day headed the poll by 7000 votes, finds himself completely swamped 
on the second; the numbers being—Republican candidate, 20,000; Official 
candidate, 15,000. The Imperial Government so much dreaded this strategy 
that the project of abolishing the system of da//otage (second day’s poll), was 
more than once seriously mooted.” —pp. 217, 218, foot note. 


Now this is valuable information, but we should never have looked 
for itin a novel. So again in the first volume the author gives usa 
quantity of statistics, full of interest to the political economist, of the 
expense of living in Paris in 1854, Rent was then exactly double 
what it was in 1848, and has since increased one-third. M. Hauss- 
mann and Cesarism cannot be maintained for nothing. Again, the 
writer’s sketch of Paris in 1854 is so valuable that we are tempted to 








5 “The Member for Paris. A Tale of the Second Empire.” By Trois-Etoiles. 
London; Smith, Elder and Co, 1871, 
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quote some portions, especially as it reminds us of matters which ought 
never to be forgotten :— 


“In 1854 France had already been rather more than two years in the 
enjoyment of its Second Empire, and people who had sworn eternal fidelity to 
past dynasties, had had abundant time to forget that such had ever existed. 
. - - » Inorder to diffuse a healthy patriotism amongst the lower orders, the 
Imperial Government had taken care that there should be no lack of seasonable 
reading, and husky gentlemen patrolled the Boulevards, selling songs and 
pamphlets, in which one found many unpleasant things about ‘Ivan the Ter 
rible,’ who cut off the ears of his courtiers, who sent French prisoners of 
war to work in the mines of Ural, and fed them on tallow candles Such 
Radicals as remained in Paris held their tongues, and it was only at the Bar 
(where amongst others a young barrister of twenty-eight, named M. Emile 
Ollivier, was remarkable for the vehemence of his Republicanism), that one 
could ever hear anything like a subversive speech, delivered generally in 
defence of some miserable journalist brought up for punishment. To give 
a civilized look to the new Empire, and make everything regular, there was a 
Corps Législatif, composed of 260 members, and a Senate composed of 120, 
who wore—the Deputies, blue swallow-tails with silver braiding, and the 
Senators, black swallow-tails with gold ditto. The cost of them to the nation 
for salaries, refreshments, &c., was about half a million sterling ; they debated, 
on an average, sixty hours a session with closed doors, not a single reporter 
being suffered to disturb them; and as they were all invariably of one mind, 
their deliberations were characterized by that blessed harmony which should 
always prevail in Christian assemblies.”—vol. i. pp. 108-114. 


Juvenal only could describe the Second Empire. “ Natio ecomeeda 
est.” Listen, however, to the state of the press :— 


“The daily press in 1854 was no longer—Heaven be praised !—the tur- 
bulent, unmanageable thing it had been a few years previously. There were 
three journals—Patric, Constitutionnel, and Pays--which sung the praises of 
the Imperial dynasty every evening; and though it is true there were three or 
four more that declined to join in this concert, yet these were ill-conditioned 
papers, which were perpetually getting into trouble, and which M. de Persigny, 
the Home Minister, doctored with whip and thong, like a liberal and wise 
statesman as he was. As for the Charivari and kindred prints, they cut their 
capers under difficulties. Imagine a quadrille where each of the dancers has 
a piece of chain and a ten-pound shot riveted to the ankle of his right leg.’— 
vol. i. pp. 114, 115. 


Then the writer proceeds to describe the new stuccoed streets 
which Haussmann was then planning, where the Parisians, to use 
Juvenal’s phrase, “ Vivunt ambitios’ paupertate omnes.” In fact the 
Second Empire seems to have reproduced every vice which Juvenal 
lashed. Listen for instance to this account of the way in which the 
Emperor manufactured the Panem et circenses in 1854 :— 


“The old Théatre Lyrique and Théatre du Chatelet were coming down, 
and new ones would soon be erected in their stead, furnished with all modern 
appliances of luxury, and with actually room enough in the stalls for people to 
sit in. M. Alphand, the new Prefect’s chief engineer and jidus Achates, had 
taken the Bois de Boulogne in hand, and was bent upon transforming it into 
a fairy garden, which should need only five-and-twenty million francs a year 
to keep in order. Plans of fine new barracks, three new boulevards, seven 
new mairies, four new squares, and seventeen new churches, were being pre- 
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pared on a right royal scale, sageetione of expense; and to pay for all these 
things there would in all probability be more taxes next year. And yet such 
is the admirable effect of the whip and thong in subduing the mind and 
making it supple, that nobody grumbled much.”—vol. i. pp. 115, 116. 

History does not repeat itself is a commonplace, but this time 
everything is reproduced. “Stoicus occidit Baream, delator amicum.” 
Here is a picture from the clubs and cafés :— 


“There were gentlemen to be seen in the cafés, who walked very erect, 
and had small eyes, and were particularly affable in conversation. Unfor- 
tunately it had been remarked that those who confided their political im- 
pressions to these engaging strangers were seldom long before they were 
summoned to explain tam at greater length to M. le Juge d’Instruction at 
the Palais de Justice, and this had no doubt something to do with the ex- 
tremely taciturn, not to say unbrotherly demeanour which men evinced 
towards each other in Parisian cafés during the year 54. There was a good 
deal of the same sort of danger in clubs. It was not the most agreeable 
thing in the world to be suddenly interrupted in a mantel-shelf conversation 
by a oa with a fine beak-nose and a red wreath in his button-hole, who 
would suddenly spring up from an opposite end of the room, and say with 
grim courtesy, hat in hand, ‘I think heard Monsieur express an opinion ad- 
verse to the coup d’état, in which I had the honour to participate. Will 
Monsieur be so obliging as to name a friend?’ In nine cases out of ten, 
= adversary was one of his Majesty’s officers, grateful for past favours, and 

opeful by display of zeal to merit a continuance of the same. He would 
take you out at six o’clock a.m. to the Bois de Vincennes, and then run you 
through with amazing adroitness and satisfaction.” —vol. i. pp. 117, 118. 


We can only repeat our regret that the writer of such powerful 
sketches should have relegated them to a three-volume novel. The 
way, too, in which he depicts the ins and outs of M. Macrobe’s career, 
evidently taken from life, and the intimate knowledge too which he 
shows of such concerns as the Crédit Parisien, only deepen our regret. 
As for the love business it can go to the winds. We want to know 
something of the causes which led to the defeats of Weissenburg, 
Worth, Saarbriick, Gravelotte, and Sedan. And the writer evidently 
knows them—knows all the mismanagement, the espionage, the wor- 
ship of luxury, the bribery, that under a thousand shapes went on 
under the Second Empire. Further, the author has cut himself off by 
writing a novel from narrating what will some day have to be narrated, 
and what contributed more than anything else to the defeat of the 
French armies in 1870. In the Sixth Satire of Juvenal, it may, how- 
ever, be read. 

The author of “ Fernyhurst Court ’’® has made a decided advance. 
In her former novels she always appeared to write more or less under 
restraint. Much of the matter, especially the provincialisms in her 
last tale, seemed to be “got up” for the occasion. In the present 
story she is perfectly natural. She writes not merely with grace, 
but with brilliancy. The dialogues are crisp and sparkling. The 
characters are just what such characters are in real life. In describing 





6 “ Fernyhurst Court.” An Every-day Story. By the author of ‘Stone Edge.” 
London : Strahan and Co. 1871. 
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social life in an English country house, the writer is thoroughly at 
home. We wish, however, that she had not fallen into the mistake of 
making her story a vehicle for setting forth her views on female edu- 
cation. We would advise her to read what Professor Goldwin Smith 
has just said on this very subject in a lecture at Toronto. There are 
times and seasons for everything. We can, however, conscientiously 
recommend “ Fernyhurst Court” as a thoroughly sensible book. 
To be the subject of a play by Euripides, a picture by Leighton, and 
a poem by Browning, is a triple guarantee of immortality. Such is 
the happy lot which has befallen Alcestis. Perhaps the present 
volume? ought to have borne two names on the title-page—Euripides 
and Browning. Joint authorship has long since ceased. But here 
once more we see it revived in a new shape. The poet of Athens, 
though long dead, stil] in these pages speaks. If the modern reader 
wishes to breathe the spirit of the old Greek, to feel too that “ beauty 
making beautiful old rhyme,” he must read the story of “ Balaustion’s 
Adventure.” And he may come to the task without fear. There 
are here neither stumbling-blocks to trip him up, nor pitfalls into 
which to fall. “The glory that was Greece” has fallen upon the 
lines. The sweetness of those bees which surrounded the violet- 
crowned city is there. The verse is the honey and the honeycomb 
of Hymettus. If any one thinks this is too great praise, let him ponder 
on these lines, a translation of the words of Euripides, but such a 
translation as can only be achieved by one great poet interpreting 
another :— 
. ** Harbour of many a stranger, free to friend 

Ever and always, O thou house o’ the man 

We mourn for! Thee, Apollon’s very self, 

The lyric Puthian, dent inhabit once, 

Become a shepherd hero in thy domains, 

And pipe, adown the winding hill-side paths 

Pastoral marriage poems to thy flocks 

At feed: while with them fed in fellowship, 

Through joy i? the music, spot-skin lynxes; ay, 

And lions, too, the bloody company, 

Come leaving Othrus’ dell; and round the lyre, 

Phoibos, there danced the speckle-coated fawn, 

Pacing on ap pe fetlock past the pines 

Tress-topped, the creature’s natural boundary 

Into the open everywhere ; such heart 

Had she within her, beating joyous beats. 

As the sweet reassurance of thy song ! 

Therefore the lot o’ the master is, to live 

In a home multitudinous with herds, 

Along by the fair-flowing Boibian lake, 

Limited, that ploughed land and pasture : pe 

Only where stand the sun’s steeds, stabled west 

I’ the cloud, by that mid-air which makes the clime 

Of those Molossoi : and he rules as well 

O’er the Aigaian, up to Pelion’s shore— 





7 Balaustion’s Adventure: including a Transcript from Euripides,’ 
Robert Browning. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1871. 
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Sea-stretch without a port! such lord have we: 

And here he opens house now, as of old, 

Takes to the heart of it a guest again : 

Though moist the eyelid of the master, still 

Mourning his dear wife’s body, dead but now.”—pp. 81, 82. 

We cannot possibly discuss the modern ideas which Mr. Browning 
has elsewhere introduced. Euripides in this portion becomes a mere 
palimpsest, written over by another hand in another character. We 
will merely add that Mr. Browning’s apotheosis of Hercules is, we 
suppose, a concession to the spirit of the day, when only two things 
are worshipped—gold and the crowbar. It is well to remember, 
what Euripides did not forget, that Hercules was not only the demi- 
god of strength, but of gluttony. 

If the author of “ Dudley Castle, or the Black Country’ is a self- 
taught puddler or collier, the grammar and general composition are 
most creditable to him. He has, however, chosen a most unpoetical 
theme. We have not the slightest doubt that he is perfectly correct 
in his enumeration of the ores which are required for the production 
of iron :— 

** Diamond, red-ore, or hematite, 
Fingers, blue-flats, and other well-known 
Mine ores, or ironstone ; 
With coke, the utmost heat to excite ; 
And limestone for flux” (p. 22), 


but it is only right to tell him that these lines are no more poetry 
than the famous couplet-— 


And thou Dalhousie, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant-Colonel to the Earl of Mar.” 


Mr. Gallway’s poems® are not without decided merits. He pos- 
sesses a good ear, and no slight command of language. He evidentiy, 
too, possesses a keen love for nature, and his tone throughout breathes 
a spirit of genuine patriotism. We have, however, been so spoiled by 
Tennyson, Morris, and Swinburne, that we can only now relish the 
very highest class of descriptive poetry. We therefore not unnatu- 
rally turn from Mr. Gallway’s descriptive to his political pieces. 
Here he writes with real knowledge of the evils from which Ireland 
suffers. His tone is, however, hopeful. We trust that Ireland has 
passed through the worst of her misfortunes, and that a policy of 
justice to her may really have begun. But there is still much to do, 
and we are not surprised if Mr. Gailway now and then utters a 
bitter word. 

“ Day-Time and Night-Time””® is one of those many little volumes 
of poems which are put forth by cultivated and thoughtful men, 





8 **Dudley Castle; or, The Black Gountry.” By Edward White Bewley. 
London: Provost and Co. 1871. 

9 “Lays of Killarney Lakes, Descriptive Sonnets, and Occasional Poems.” By 
Thomas Gallway, A.M. Dublin: Hodyes, Foster and Co. 1871. 

10 “*Day-Time and Night-Time.” By tke author of ‘* Vasco.” London: 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1871. 
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which seem to exercise not the least effect on the public. In the 
present volume good taste and good language abound. We are never 
offended by an uncouth image or metaphor. Such volumes, however, 
stand to real poetry much in the same relationship as electro-plate 
does to silver, The pattern is precisely the same, but a close inspection 
soon convinces us of the difference of the material. Thus for instance 
the author gives us a short poem on Alcestis. It is very pretty, and 
even very dainty. But when we come to compare it with a page of 
Browning, we at once perceive the difference between talent and 
genius. 

One specimen from Mr. Colin Rae-Brown’s “ Noble Love”! will be 
enough. Here is a stanza from his poem on Burns :— 


* Now—armed with rod, book, pen and ink— 
He’s taking notes of strong ‘Scotch drink,’ 
And told ‘ to act, but not to think.”— 

Poor Poet Burns !”—p. 63. 


We think that it is another poet rather than Burns, who deserves 
our commiseration. 

We give a hearty welcome to Miss Lazarus.!2 Her book has been 
a thorough surprise. We took it up .with the greatest diffidence, 
especially when we saw that the first poem was “ Admetus.” A new 
singer has great difficulties to overcome. The public is always incre- 
dulous. It is not enough for critics to say that the writer has such 
and such qualities. He must prove his words. And the only way 
in which we can prove our words, is by quotation. Admirers of 
Browning will, we know, think that we are uttering something akin 
to blasphemy when we say that the “Admetus” of Miss Lazarus 
will in some points bear comparison with “ Balaustion’s Adventure.” 
We do not for one moment compare the setting of the story by the 
American writer with that of Browning, nor do we find the same 
depth of philosophic reflection in her as in our own favourite poet. 
But here is a description which may be put side by side with the most 
beautiful passages in our English version of the story, and not fear 
comparison :— 


“To river-pastures of his flocks and herds 
Admetus rode, where sweet-breathed cattle grazed, 
Heifers and goats and kids and foolish sheep, 
Dotted cool spacious meadows with bent heads, 
And necks’ soft wool broken in yellow flakes, 
Nibbling sharp-toothed the rich, thick-growing blades.” —p. 3. 


This is thoroughly pastoral, and smells, as Shakspeare would say, 
of April and May. ‘he touch of the “bent heads,” reveals at one 
stroke the sheep feeding. The next line, “the soft wool broken in 





11 Noble Love, and other Poems.” By Colin Rae-Brown. London: William 


Skeffington. 1871. 
12 « Adventures, and other Poems.” By Emma Lazarus. New York: Hurd 


and Houghton. London: Triibner and Co. 1871. 
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yellow flakes,” gives us a perfect picture of what everybody must 
have seen, but few noticed—the way in which the wind, when the 
sheep hold their heads down, lifts up the wool upon their necks, 
showing the locks underneath quite yellow, in contrast with those 
above, which have been bleached by the rain. Then lastly, mark the 
epithet “sharp-toothed,” not broken-toothed, as we for the most part 
see sheep’s teeth, from their having to gnaw the scanty herbage close 
to the ground, amongst the flints—for here the grass was “rich and 
thick-growing.” We think, too, that the description of Hercules in 
“ Admetus,”’ will bear comparison with that in “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture.” But a comparison between the two poems would require an 
article. We must, however, make room for another quotation. This 
time it shall be from one of the smaller pieces. Here is a description 
of Morning :— 


** A cool breeze whispers, ‘She is coming now!’ 
And then the radiant colours burn and glow, 
The white east blushes over cheek and brow, 


And glorious on the hills the Morning stands, 
Her saffron hair back-blown from rosy bands, 
And light and joy and fragrance in her hands.”—p. 174. 


It must not, however, be concealed that Miss Lazarus is very 
unequal. She appears to write much of her poetry, as Americans eat 
their dinners, in hot haste. Prophesying is always dangerous. Yet 
we cannot help saying that we have not for along time seen any 
volume of poetry which, in so many various ways, gives such promise 
as the present. We most sincerely trust that the author may not be 
spoilt by the flattery of friends, She has still very much to learn, but 
still more to unlearn. 

We may fitly conclude our notice of volumes of poetry with Mr. 
Forman’s carefully written and painstaking work.’ We think it is a 
pity that he has arranged our living poets in the way which he has, 
as no two people will probably agree with him. Besides, it is the glory 
and distinction of a poet that he should stand alone. The day will of 
course come when people will talk of the Victorian poets, and put 
Tennyson and Swinburne together, just in the same way as we speak 
of the Elizabethan poets, and lump Decker, Massinger, and Marlowe 
together. In general criticism we find ourselves, for the most part, 
agreeing with Mr. Forman. He evidently endeavours to be fair and 
just. He is, too, a thoroughly sympathetic critic. There are, how- 
ever, one or two points on which we find ourselves thoroughly at 
variance with him. ‘Thus, for instance, he does not seem to under- 
stand the true nature of the charge brought against “In Memoriam.” 
Mr. Forman regards it, as he regards far too many things, from the 
mere literary point of view. In his eyes the charge resolves itself into 
a want of “vital oneness.’’ This is indeed looking at the question 
from the “art for art’s sake” point of view with a vengeance. The 
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real charge is that in “In Memoriam” we find nothing but vain regrets 
and vain lamentations, and an utter prostration of will and a total 
absence of that moral power which alone can triumph over the deepest 
misfortunes. Again, Mr. Forman writes: “The great value of ‘ Maud’ 
rests, first, in the fact that it is modern and progressive in idea’’ 
(p. 33). We cannot conceive a piece of criticism more at varianee 
with the facts. “Maud” is to us the most reactionary poem of the 
day. It is founded on ideas totally opposed to all progress. Civiliza- 
tion no doubt brings with it some evils, but to deny progress, as 
“Maud” virtually does, and to cure social evils, which are curable by 
other means, by such a device as war, is to preach mischievous non- 
sense. 

Mr. Ellis’s great work on “ Early English Pronunciation,’ the third 
part of which has reached us, well exemplifies the benefit which societies 
like the Early English, the Philological, and the Chaucer are able to 
confer. No publisher, we feel certain, would have undertaken its publi- 
cation. The author must have either published it himself with the 
certain result of a heavy pecuniary loss, or the world must have suffered 
the still heavier loss of the work altogether. It is of course perfectly 
superfluous to praise Mr. Ellis and that thoroughness with which, as 
far as can be judged by the present portion, he has worked out every 
detail, however minute. And if any one’ objects that Mr. Ellis is 
too minute, has, as Carlyle would say, too much of the Dryasdust 
spirit in him, the answer may be fittingly made in Madame de 
Staél’s words, “Savoir parfaitement ce qu’on sait, donne 4 l’esprit un 
repos, qui resemble a la satisfaction de la conscience.’ Our feeling in 
reading Mr. Ellis’s pages is that he has done a work which will never 
require to be done again. The portion to which all readers will turn 
with the greatest interest is that upon the pronunciation of Shakspeare. 
To arrive at the pronunciation of the sixteenth century Mr. Ellis has 
drawn up a list of nearly three thousand words, which have been spelt 
phonetically by different writers of the period. The authors from 
whom he quotes for this purpose are Palsgrave (1530), Salesbury 
(1547), Cheke (1550), Smith (1568), Hart (1569), Bullokar (1580), 
Gill (1621), and Butler (1633). We were surprised, on reading the 
list over, to miss the name of Coote (1624), and still more to read a 
few pages further on Mr. Ellis’s deprecatory notice of the “ School- 
master” (p. 917, foot note). We must say that our opinion is not 
hastily formed, and we are inclined on this point to agree with Mr. 
Noyes rather than Mr. Ellis. One thing, however, is very certain, 
that Coote’s book was, in its day, extremely popular, and that we 





14 “Qn English Pronunciation, with Especial Reference to Shakspeare and 
Chaucer, containing an Investigation of the ‘Correspondence of Writing with 
Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present Day ; preceded 
by a Systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by means of the Ordinary Printing 
‘Types. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part ITI. Illustrative of the 
Pronunciation of the Fourteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. ‘Chaucer, Gower, 
Wycliffe, Spenser, Shakspeare, Salesbury, Barclay, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary. Published for the Philological Society by Assher & Co., 
London and Berlin; and for the Early English Text Society and the Chaucer 
Society, by Triibner and Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row. 1871. 
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have met with copies of the thirty-first and thirty-third editions. Mr, 
Ellis will doubtless have very good reasons for his opinion, and we 
should only be too glad to see them. ‘Till then we shall abide in our 
old faith. There is also another work, to which we have always 
attached considerable value, which we do not find in Mr. Ellis’s list, 
Lye’s “ Spelling Book” (16—).* Mr. Ellis may indeed mention it in 
the other two portions of his work, which have, however, never reached 
us. We can only say that we do not find Lye’s name in the place where 
we should naturally expect it. Lye, it may be remarked, published 
another work, “The Child’s Delight, together with an English Gram- 
mar’’ (1684), which we have never seen, and cannot therefore speak 
of its value. We would, however, direct Mr. Ellis’s attention, if he is 
not already acquainted with them, to those two rare little books, 
neither of which are mentioned by Lowndes. There is, too, another 
book, certainly of great value, which we miss in Mr. Ellis’s list, although 
it may occur elsewhere, “ English Orthographie” (1668). Besides 
these, there are several other works, which we have never been fortu- 
nate enough to meet with, of which we had hoped to have found some 
account in Mr. Ellis’s pages—Hodges’s “ Help to Orthographie or the 
True Writing of English” (1643), Hodges’s “ English Primrose: the 
Easiest Way for Spelling and Reading of English” (1644), and Keach’s 
“Easy Way to Spell and Read True English” (N.D.). But these are very 
trifling omissions. And unless we hold Seneca’s “ Peccare in minimis 
maximum est peccatum,” which, by the way, the author of “ English 
Orthographie”’ quotes on his title-page, Mr. Ellis’s book is, as far as 
we are able to judge, without any blemish. We cannot here go into 
the conclusions which he has formed as to Shakspeare’s pronuncia- 
tion, but we believe that they are in the main accurate and sound. 
One curious slip of the pen occurs at p. 918, “Shakspeare was a 
Staffordshire man, more inclined to West Midland” (dialect). The 
last part of the sentence is undoubtedly true, and corrects the first. 
We must, however, call attention to two practical matters which Mr. 
Ellis mentions. In a former number of this Review (vol. xxxviii. p. 231) 
we suggested, in noticing Messrs. Clark and Wright’s edition of Shak- 
speare, that the lines should be numbered as in a Greek play. We 
are indeed glad to find that our suggestion is supported by Mr. Ellis’s 
authority, who has himself adopted the plan in his phonetic editions 





* The full title of this curious book is as follows :—‘‘ A New Spelling-Book : or 
Reading and Spelling English Made Easie. Wherein 4ll the Words of our English 
Bible are set down in an Alphabetical Order and Divided into their Distinct 
Syllables. Together with the Grounds of the English Tongue laid in Pictures, 
Words and Verse, wherein are couched many Moral Precepts. By the help 
whereof (with God’s Blessing) Little children and Sthers of ordinary capacities, 
may in a few Months be enabled exactly to Read and Spell the whole Bible. The 
Fourth Edition. By Thomas Lye, Philanglus. London, Printed for Thomas 
Parkhurst, at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheapside, near Mercers-Chappel, 
16—.”’ The two last figures of the date are unfortunately wanting in the only 
copy which we have ever seen, the paper having failed to take the impression. It 
is a great pity that some of the rarer tracts on orthography, such as “ A‘sopz 
Fablez in Tru Ortography with Grammar Notz” (1585), which Mr. Ellis has 
never seen, and of which we believe orly one copy exists, which lately sold in the 
Inglis Collection for thirty-one pounds ten shillings, are not reprinted. 
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of Macbeth and The Tempest. “Those,” he writes, “who have been 
in the habit of using Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘ Concordance to Shak- 
speare,’ where the reference is to act and scene only, will readily 
acknowledge the great convenience of having only to count the speeches 
to find the passage with tolerable certainty, instead of having to read 
through a whole long scene. It would be a great boon if subsequent 
publishers of Shakspeare would adopt this plan of numbering the 
speeches, which would give a means of reference independent of the 
size of the page, and serving for the prose portions as well as for the 
verses” (pp. 919, 920). We believe that if any publisher were to 
venture upon such an undertaking, which involves not the slightest 
cost, as the work might be performed by any intelligent clerk, he 
would make a fortune. As all references would naturally be made to 
such a handy edition, its sale would probably be larger than all the 
others put together. One thing only is needed—a tolerably decent 
text, and not the imbecile readings in our present cheap editions. The 
other practical matter which Mr. Ellis mentions is the formation of 
an English Dialect Society. Such a society was proposed in our con- 
temporary, Votes and Queries, about a year or so since, but although 
it was supported by some of the most eminent philologists of the day, 
from some cause or other it fell to the ground. Mr. Ellis has not 
spoken a moment too early. Any one who has been acquainted with 
the Midland and North Country dialects for the last thirty years musi 
be aware of the great change which is taking place in the speech of 
the peasant. The schoolmaster and the railway, still more efficaciously, 
are doing their work. The latter not only takes away the original 
inhabitant who speaks the genuine native dialect, but imports a new 
settler with a completely new speech. We remember that many years 
ago some Yorkshire sailors told us that they were once wrecked on 
the Essex coast, and that they could no more understand the people 
than if they had been Frenchmen. Sucha phenomenon is not likely to 
occur again. Still an English Dialect Society would find plenty of 
work. Few persons are aware of the mass of printed matter scattered 
here and there bearing on the subject. We have seen Horace’s “Vides 
ut alté stet nive candidum Soracte” translated into genuine Somer- 
setshire, the rustic dialect of our Elizabethan dramatists, bearing date 
1762 ; a poem in the Dorsetshire dialect from the Parish Clerk to his 
Vicar (1757), written long before Barnes’ delightful poems; and last 
and quaintest of all, a poem on “A Darbishire Rustick’s Discontents”’ 
(1668), which has a genuine smack of the High Peak dialect. Few 
persons too are aware of the mass of manuscript matter on the subject. 
First and foremost comes Bishop Kennett’s MS. glossary in the British 
Museum. Then there is the large collection of Suffolk words men- 
tioned by Mr. Way in his edition of the “ Promptorium Parvulorum,” 
as containing many hundreds of provincialisms which are not given by 
Moor. Then too there is a Devonshire MS. glossary, quoted by 
Halliwell in his folio “Shakspeare,” which certainly deserves to be 
printed. To these might doubtless be added as many more equally 
valuable. We ourselves know of no less than three large manuscript 
glossaries of three different counties in one’s person’s possession. 
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Further, during the last few years we have seen announced for publi- 
cation glossaries of the dialects of Essex, of Lincolnshire, of Derby- 
shire aud Staffordshire. From some cause or other they have never 
been published. Probably the compilers have found out how un- 
willing publishers are to undertake such works, A friend of the 
writer’s, who recently published a glossary, lost no less than 607. by 
his venture. Here then an English Dialect Society would be of real 
value by relieving the author of all risk. We particularly call the 
attention of all our readers who are interested in this most important 
subject to Mr. Ellis’s remarks, and hope that they may co-operate 
with him in forming, what is so needful, an English Dialect Society, 
without which we shall never be able to arrive at a thorough know- 
ledge of our English dialects. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s translation of “Faust”! will, to English 
readers, be more like an original work than a translation. The two 
best known translations of “ Faust’”’ in England are Hayward’s and 
Anster’s, both works of great merit. But in Hayward’s translation, 
so valuable to the student, we miss the poetic spirit and form. In 
Anster’s we get Goethe too much watered down. Here, for the first 
time, can we really see “ Faust ’’ reproduced in an English dress, as 
near as it is possible for any one to do so. For it must be remembered 
that there are difficulties, arising from the differences of any two 
languages, which are insurmountable. “ Like, but O! how different!” 
is the highest praise we can give the very best translation which was 
ever made. The subtle aroma of the original vanishes in the process. 
Mr. Taylor’s version is a photograph, with the unavoidable faults of a 
photograph. This is, however, perhaps the highest praise which can 
be given to a translator. He has, too, thoroughly solved the problem 
of the capabilities of the English language for reproducing the most 
difficult metres. The notes at the end are written in an excellent 
spirit, and really clear up difficulties. For the future Mr. Taylor’s 
version will doubtless be the accepted translation of “Faust” for 
English readers. 

We must congratulate Mr. Collins!® on the way in which he is car- 
rying forward his “ Ancient Classics for English Readers.” His own 
instalment of “ Cicero” quite maintains the reputation of the series. 
Professor Newman has published a second edition of his translation of 
the Iliad,!7 about which there has been so much controversy. We 
much wish that he had added to the remarks which he made in 1867, 
as the question of translation and metre is by no means settled. 

Marlowe is little read in England. Not so, however, in Germany, if 
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we may judge by an edition put forward by Dr. Wagner,!® who is not only 
thoroughly at home with him but his contemporaries. The notes are 
excellent, and show a thorough acquaintance with all the niceties and 
difficulties of the English language.. Like Abbott’s “Shaksperian 
Grammar,” it should be in the hands of all students. He is particularly 
rich in illustrations. We are surprised, however, that he has not 
illustrated such a-word as “starting-hole,” which, though common 
enough in Elizabethan literature, would be likely to puzzle a beginner. 
We may mention that we kave met with the word “ starter’’ for a thief. 
Further, Dr. Wagner has adopted the plan recommended by Mr. Ellis, 
of numbering the lines in each scene. It should, however, have been 
done continuously throughout the play, and the reference to any parti- 
cular passage would thus have been greatly facilitated. 

From Germany we have what must be called a monograph on “ Die 
Wacht am Rhein.” !® It contains the whole history of the song, 
gives us portraits of the author and composer, and closes with a num- 
ber-of translations. The best of the English translations is, perhaps, 
that by Mr. Bayard Taylor, whose version of “ Faust” we have just 
noticed. The weakest of all are two French versions. From the same 
publisher we have also received “ Lieder zu Schutz und Trutz,”° the 
proceeds of which are to be devoted to the wants of the wounded 
soldiers. The book is excellently got up, printed on good paper, with 
large margin and in good type. For sucli a laudable purpose we wish 
it all success. 

The first volume of Professor Lemcke’s “ Geschichte der Deutschen 
Dichtung”*! is a most elaborate work, which, if continued in the same 
way, must be the text-book on the subject. We cannot pretend to do 
it justice. We may, however, briefly say that wherever we come upon 
ground which we know, as in the Professor’s remarks on the English 
drama at the close of the sixteenth century and its bearing upon 
German literature, we fully agree with him. 

We cannot say much for German poetry this quarter. Herr Groch’s 
poem”? is an odd medley. Herr Loewenheim® is at times amusing. 
His account of a masked ball is not without spirit. We give a wel- 
come to the three volumes of “ Deutscher Novellenschatz,”’** which 
have reached us. “ Romanische Studien,”’*> written by writers who 
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have made each subject peculiarly their own, is full of interest. All 
those who are interested in Jacopone da Todi, or as he was also called 
Jacobus de Benedictis, a man of varied character, a humorist and a 
reformer, and author of the exquisite “Stabat Mater,” the most 
pathetic of Medizval hymns, should turn to a paper upon him by the 
editor. Herr Heyse’s volume of novelettes*® will be welcomed by all 
who value the beauties and graces of style. “Geoffroy und Garcinde” 
is thoroughly original. 





26 ‘Bin Neues Novellenbuch.”” Von Paul Heyse. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz. 
1871. 
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P. 300. 6th line from the bottom, for Morris read Payne. 
P. 301. 4th and 8th line from the top, for Morris read Payne, 
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